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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 


THE  shortest  day,  that  precursor  of 
Christmas,  the  season  of  steaming 
breath  and  roaring  fires,  was  close  at  hand ; 
the  yew-trees,  in  their  prime,  were  darkly 
green  against  the  grey  scars ;  the  red  berries 
of  the  mountain  ash  were  almost  gone, 
icicles  were  pendent  from  the  bare  boughs 
of  oak  and  sycamore,  from  the  cottage 
eaves,  and  from  the  rugged,  spray-encrusted 
rocks,  over  which  the  Cateral  waterfall 
leapt,  noisily  defiant  of  the  frost,  although 
the  parent-beck  seemed  already  shivering  in 
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the  sharp  air,  and  inclined  for  a  drowsy- 
sleep.  The  robins  came  to  windows  and 
doorsteps  for  their  meed  of  thoughtful 
crumbs,  and  home  to  Ivy  Fold  had  come, 
all  unexpectedly,  Allan  Earnshaw,  proud  as 
so  young  a  man  well  might  be,  who  had 
come  on  such  an  errand. 

His  was  a  brief  holiday,  little  more  than 
a  week.  It  did  not  include  Christmas,  but 
it  gladdened  other  hearts  besides  his  own. 
People  in  those  days  were  not  holiday-mad  ; 
they  had  scarcely  begun  to  live  and  travel 
at  railway  speed,  and  his  visit  comprehended 
the  charge  of  Miss  Metcalfe  on  her  final 
journey  home  ;  a  charge  the  importance  of 
which  had  been  doubly  impressed  upon 
him. 

Firstly,  by  Mr.  Metcalfe,  solemn  and  im- 
posing always,  stern  and  unbending  on 
occasion,  who,  in  the  glazed  privacy  of  his 
inner  counting-house,  graciousl}'  informed 
him  that  he  never  allowed  Miss  Metcalfe  to 
travel  alone ;  that  hitherto  Mr.  Sheepshank 
had  been  his  deputy  when  business  de- 
manded his  own  presence  in  the  town  ;  that 
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he  had  been  impressed  with  the  steady 
habits  of  Allan,  his  close  attention  to  busi- 
ness, the  way  in  which  he  spent  his  eveninfj^s, 
and,  above  all,  with  his  strict  sense  of  duty 
and  honour. 

It  had  occurred  to  him,  therefore,  so  he 
said,  that,  as  Mr.  Polloc  was  in  London, 
Mr.  Sheepshank  ill  at  home,  and  himself, 
consequently,  tied  to  Leeds,  he  could  not 
better  mark  his  appreciation  of  conduct  and 
character  than  by  selecting  Mr.  Earnshaw 
to  act  as  his  deputy  on  the  occasion  of  j\Iiss 
Metcalfe's  farewell  return  from  school.  He 
need  not  remind  him  that  he  entrusted  him 
with  a  precious  charge,  but  he  believed  him 
fitted  to  transact  all  needful  business  with 
Miss  Cra22:,  and  did  not  doubt  his  attention 
to  the  young;  lady's  comfort  durinir  the 
journey.  He  could  depart  at  once,  Mr. 
Metcalfe  added,  so  as  to  have  a  few  days 
also  with  his  own  friends. 

Allan's  colour  rose  and  his  fluency  forsook 
him  as  he  thousrht  of  the  two  liearts  em- 
broidered  on  a  bit  of  muslin,  and  heard  his 
watch  tick-tick  as  if  it  throbbed  in  keeping 
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with  their  secret.  But  in  the  dim  lidit  of 
that  inner  office  the  great  man  saw  only 
modesty  overpowered  by  condescension  and 
favour. 

Mr.  Thorpe  was  a  dreamer — a  speculative 
dreamer  :  his  wits  went  wanderini>  amonost 
antediluvian  and  mythic  existences. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  was  also  a  speculative  man, 
but  he  was  wide  awake — at  least,  in  any 
matter  of  business  or  brokerage,  and,  if  his 
wits  went  wool-gathering,  he  generally 
brought  home  the  wool  and  other  people's 
sheep  were  shorn,  so  wide  awake  was  he, 
and  yet  upright  withal.  But  they  did  not 
traffic  in  human  hearts  in  the  wool-market, 
unless,  perchance,  the  few  that  were  broken 
on  their  way  to  bankruptcy ;  and  Mr.  Met- 
calfe had  left  his  own  youth  so  very  far 
beliind  that  in  the  matter  of  young  hearts 
he  was  as  blind  as  a  bat — or  Mr.  Thorpe. 

Had  anyone  given  either  a  shake,  the  one 
would  probabl}^  have  said,  "Pshaw!  school- 
girls and  school-boys  !"  waved  a  contemp- 
tuous hand,  and  turned  again  to  liis  price- 
list;    the    other    have    looked    up    hazily, 
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ejaculated,  "What!  those  children?"  and 
smilinc^ly  resigned  himself  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  scientific  problem,  the  Ebbing- 
and-Flowing  Well,  so  as  to  bring  his  theory 
into  accord  with  that  of  Dr.  Burrow ;  or  to 
his  lecture  on  the  "  Germination  of  Plants." 

But  in  Metcalfe  and  Police's  outer  office 
was  one  alwavs  wide  awake.  Basil  Butter- 
mere  seemed  to  have  eyes  for  everything; 
and  to  dive  into  hearts  and  motives  as 
though,  being  "  a  man  of  the  world,"  he 
had  found  the  study  of  humanity  a  necessity. 

The  heightened  colour,  the  glad  eyes  of 
Allan,  as  he  returned  to  his  desk,  put  books 
and  papers  in  order,  and  mounted  his  top- 
■coat,  did  not  escape  his  observation.  He 
very  soon  was  master  of  the  fiict  that  his 
junior  was  bound  to  the  Boar  Lane  coach- 
office  to  book  inside  places  for  Giggleswick 
and  back,  and  that  Miss  Metcalfe  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

Buttermere's  eyebrows  lifted,  and  his 
shoulders.     Stroking  his  chin,  he  said, 

"  I  say,  youngster,  you're  high  in  favour. 
Take  care  of  your  romantic  heart.     I  hear 
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Miss  Grace  is  a  wonderfully  captivating 
demoiselle.  And  wouldn't  there  be  the 
devil  to  pay  if  the  wrong  knees  bowed  to 
Mr.  Metcalfe's  divinity,  or  the  fair  divinity, 
fresh  from  the  schoolmistress,  should  cast 
her  eyes  on  the  wrong  cavalier." 

"  Mr.  Buttermere  !  you  forget  yourself  !" 
exclaimed  Allan,  loftily. 

"  Then  take  care  you  don't  forget  your- 
self," quoth  the  other,  drily,  as  Allan,  hot 
with  indi2;nation  and  a  multitude  of  other 
feelini's,  hurried  out,  i2;lad  to  seek  the  soli- 
tude  of  the  busy  thoroughfares,  where 
other  people  had  their  own  business  to 
mind. 

Mr.  Sheepshank  was  away  at  home  ill, 
Yeadon  was  gone  to  post  the  London 
letters,  or  Basil  Buttermere  would  scarcely 
have  expounded  his  views  so  openly  and 
freely.  "Was  he  minding  his  own  business, 
or  that  of  others,  as  he  tilted  his  high  stool 
back  and  sat  on  the  edge  with  legs  out- 
stretched to  the  wooden  foot-bar  beneath 
the  tall  desk,  nibbling  the  feather  of  his  pen^ 
and  speculating  ? 
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It  is  said  in  Craven  that  whoso  is  born  on 
Midsummer  Day,  or  St.  Thomas's  Day,  is 
born  on  the  edge  of  a  razor,  i.e.^  whichsoever 
way  he  turns  he  is  certain  to  cut  himself. 
Be  the  proverb  truth  or  falsehood,  it  so 
happened  that  the  sunshine  of  seventeen 
midsummers  had  shone  on  Allan  Earnshaw's 
face  since  that  first  midsummer  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  to  cry  at  the  light,  whilst 
Jasper  Ellis  was  one  of  the  luckless  wights 
St.  Thomas  had  patted  on  the  head  for 
fifteen  years. 

Other  boarders  at  Well  Bank  had  small 
birthday  festivals  of  their  own,  when  a 
dainty  cake  was  especially  concocted,  and 
when  home  hampers  held  welcome  birthday 
cheer.  But  Jasper  had  no  such  individual 
good  fortune ;  his  festival  was  always  amal- 
gamated in  that  of  the  general  "  breaking 
up  "  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  whereby  he 
somehow  felt  himself  defrauded  of  his 
rights. 

And  what  a  fuss  those  Christmas  break- 
ings-up  occasioned,  to  be  sure!  What  a 
whiskinfr  of  eirQ;s  and  poundinir  of  sucfar  : 
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what  a  picking  of  currants  and  raisins  ;  what 
mincing,  grating,  mixing,  rolling ;  what 
an  attack  on  the  preserve  pots ;  and  what 
a  dire  calamity  for  the  pigeons  and  the 
poultry  ! 

And  what  a  business  was  the  gathering, 
and  bringing  in,  and  hanging  up  of  everr 
greens,  the  furbishing  of  tin  sconces  for  the 
walls,  the  trimming  of  candles  with  coloured 
paper  frills,  the  completion  and  arrange- 
ment of  needlework  for  exhibition,  in 
which  pupils  and  boarders  alike  took  part, 
and  what  a  large  amount  of  small  flirtation 
was  carried  on  under  it  all. 

This  was  a  special  occasion.  Not  only  was 
Miss  Metcalfe  returning  home  with  solid 
learning  in  her  head,  and  light  work  at  her 
finger  ends,  but  Burton  also  was  retiring 
from  the  scene  with  the  honours  he  had 
gained  under  the  Rev.  Rowland  Ingram's 
rule.  Edith,  too,  was  to  say  good-bye  to 
school ;  and  here  was  her  brother,  honoured 
by  his  master,  and  consequently  of  all 
honour  here. 

It  was  a  special  festival,  marked  by  extra 
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music  practice  and  recitation  study ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  all,  by  the  search  for  Martin 
Pickerssill's    mamc   lantern,  without  which 

Co  ? 

white  sheets  and  painted  slides  were  use- 
less. 

"  Who  has  seen  my  magic-lantern  ?  It  is 
two  years  since  I  used  it  last,"  was  heard  in 
all  parts  of  the  house,  as  Martin  went  from 
one  to  another  with  a  small  oblong  wooden 
box  in  his  hand.  "  Here  are  the  glass 
slides,  but  what  has  become  of  the  lan- 
tern ?" 

No  one  knew,  or  no  one  would  confess 
his  knowledge.  The  boys'  room  was  over- 
hauled, then  there  was  a  general  rummage 
of  closets  and  boxes,  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
magic-lantern  at  a  country  school-party  was 
by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  the  loss  of 
the  lantern  meant  disappointment  to  more 
than  the  extreme  juveniles — still  no  lantern 
was  forthcoming. 

"  Have  you  got  it  in  Apple-Tree  Hall?" 
was  John  Danson's  suggestive  query. 

"No,  we  have  not,  Master  Ready,"  an- 
swered Jasper,  snappishly. 
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Martin  took  the  youngster's  hint.  "  I 
may  as  well  ascertain  for  m3"self,"  said  he. 
"  Burton,  hand  me  the  keys." 

"I  don't  think  you'll  find  it,  Pickersgill," 
said  the  other,  as  tlie  keys  were  handed 
over.     And  he  did  not  find  it. 

"  I'll  tell  vou  what !  We  had  best  club 
together  and  buy  Pickersgill  a  new  one ; 
Harrison  sells  them,"  was  the  proposition  of 
Burton,  who  had  justice  as  well  as  generosity 
in  his  composition,  as  soon  as  Martin's  back 
v;as  turned. 

Jasper  buttoned  up  his  pockets.  "  I 
don't  see,"  said  he,  with  a  knowinsj  wink  to 
intimate  the  presence  of  young  pitchers, 
"  I  don't  see  why  ive  should  find  money 
for  anything  of  the  kind.  If  he  wants  to 
show  off  and  play  the  grandee,  let  him 
buy  one  himself;"  and  Jasper's  suggestion 
overruled  Burton's.  Yet  no  one  appeared 
more  fussily  anxious  to  find  the  missing 
lantern,  suggesting  all  sorts  of  unlikely 
places  where  it  might  by  chance  have  been 
deposited. 

They  were  very  merry  in  the  school-room  ; 
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the  girls  engaged  in  tying  up  ivy  and  holly, 
laurel  and  fir,  in  long  garlands,  and  Robins, 
the  tallest  boarder,  mounted  on  a  ladder, 
hammering  up  the  graceful  festoons  as  Allan, 
a  well-pleased  volunteer,  obtained  them 
from  the  wreath-makers  (at  the  head  of 
whom  were  Edith  and  Miss  Metcalfe),  and 
handed  them   to  him.      Mrs.  Craci^,  seated 

CO? 

by  the  fire,  gave  an  occasional  hint  to  the 
decorators,  and  "played  propriety"  very 
graciously.     In  burst  Pickersgill. 

"  It's  no  use  looking,"  he  cried,  "  the 
lantern  is  not  to  be  found.  I'm  downright 
vexed,  because  Mr.  Vasey  sent  it  me  before 
he  sailed,  but  vexation  will  not  brincj  it 
back  if  it  is  lost.     And  so,  Mrs.  Crasjoj  if 

7  CD? 

you  have  no  objection,  I  will  run  off  to 
Settle  and  buy  a  new  one.  I  should  be  so 
sorry  to  disappoint  anybody." 

"  Go,  certainly,"  assented  the  old  lady, 
with  a  smile.     "  It  is  very  kind  of  you." 

"How  he  does  get  praised,"  muttered 
Jasper  to  himself,  as  he  stood  in  the  door- 
way. "  I'm  sick  of  it.  And  there's  Edith 
Earnshaw  smilino;  as  if  he  had  done  some- 
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thing  wonderfully  generous.  It's  easy  to  be 
kind  and  generous  if  you've  lots  of  money. 
But  I'll  put  a  stop  to  it,  see  if  I  don't." 

He  darted  into  the  room  as  if  struck  with 
a  sudden  inspiration. 

"  Oh  !  Pickergsill,"  he  blurted  out,  "  have 
j^ou  thought  of  looking  in  your  old  room  ?" 

"  Miss  Vasey  has  looked,"  answered  Mar- 
tin.    "It  is  not  there." 

"  Miss  Vasey,"  called  out  Jasper,  through 
the  open  door  across  the  hall  to  the  parlour, 
where  she  was  laying  out  wafer  baskets, 
painted  velvet  stools,  bead-work  bracelets, 
silk  watcli-guards,  and  purses,  all  to  the 
best  advantage,  *'  Miss  Vasey,  did  you  look 
in  the  corner  cupboard  in  your  room  for  the 
lantern  ?" 

She  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Did  you  look  in  the  recess  at  the  back 
of  your  bed  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  we  must  have  moved  the 
bed." 

"  I'll  move  it,  Miss  Vasey,  if  you  don't 
mind  us  looking  there." 

"  It's  no  use  your  looking  there,"  unfortun- 
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atel}^  put  in  Martin,  "■  an  out-of-the-way 
place  like  that." 

"Isn't  it?"  said  Jasper,  with  a  knowing 
wink  at  Allan,  which  puzzled  the  latter  ; 
and,  Miss  Vasey  being  willing,  he  went  to 
her  sanctuary,  which,  prior  to  the  midnight 
gipsy  party,  had  been  the  dormitory  of 
Pickersgill  and  Danson.  First  he  scram- 
bled up  to  bring  his  eyes  on  a  level  with  the 
cupboard  top.  It  was  not  there.  He  knew 
it  was  not. 

There  had  formerly  been  two  windows  in 
the  room,  but  when  William  Pitt,  of  glorious 
and  national. debt  memory,  imposed  a  war- 
tax  upon  light,  people  blocked  up  spare 
windows  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed 
by  law,  and  one  of  these  two  windows  had 
been  so  boarded  up,  leaving  a  recess  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall. 

This  was  concealed  by  the  chintz-covered 
head  of  the  four-post  bed,  but  Jasper,  draw- 
ing the  curtain  aside,  showed  that  a  gap  was 
left  uncovered. 

Through  this  narrow  opening  he  thrust 
his  arm,  as  if  to  feel  aloncr  the  shelfJike 
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ledge;  then,  drawing  something  forth,  with 
a  shout  and  a  bound,  he  was  off  downstairs, 
with  Martin  and  Ann  Vasey  close  behind 
him. 

"  I  have  it !  I  have  it !  I  thought  it 
must  be  hid  somewhere,"  and  he  flourished 
a  japanned  lantern,  covered  with  dust,  full 
in  view  of  the  whole  assembly. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  it's  found,"  said  Martin, 
"but  how  it  got  there  puzzles  me,"  and  he 
appeared  as  if  he  were  diving  into  his 
memory. 

"  Perhaps  Sally  laid  it  out  of  her  hand 
when  your  things  were  removed.  Master 
Pickers<2;ill,"  su2;2fested  Mrs.  CraQ-gj,  "  and  the 
bed  was  put  up  without  its  being  noticed." 

"  Very  likely,"  assented  Martin,  taking 
the  lantern  in  his  own  hand;  "but  what  is 
this  ?"  he  cried,  in  very  palpable  surprise, 
"the  oil-box  is  gone,  this  is  only  an  empty 
case  !  Some  one  has  been  meddlincr  with 
my  lamp ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  who 
it  is  !"  and  he  looked  from  one  to  another. 

IMartin  and  his  defective  lantern  were 
•surrounded. 
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Wardrop  blustered, 

"  And  pray  who  should  meddle  with  your 
paltry  lantern?  Who  cares  to  play  the 
showman  but  yourself?" 

Martin's  colour  rose,  and  it  is  likely  some 
temper  was  rising  with  it,  but  Ann  Vasey 
and  Mrs.  Cragg  interposed,  and  checked  the 
altercation  at  the  outset. 

Mrs.  Crair^'s,  "  Youno;  o;entlemen,  reraem- 
ber  there  are  ladies  present !"  was  more 
effective  than  such  reminders  usually  are 
when  insults  are  resented. 

Jasper  took  note  of  this,  and  slily  whis- 
pered to  Allan, 

"  I  say,  don't  you  think  Peppery  Pickers- 
gill  is  deuced  tame  over  this  thing  of  his  ? 
It  looks  as  if  the  dark  lantern  could  tell  a 
tale  if  it  had  a  tongue.  Do  you  think  he 
had  really  lost  it,  or  it  had  been  hidden 
behind  the  bed,  on  purpose,  out  of  the 
way  ?" 

"  Well,  he  does  take  it  more  coolly  than 
one  might  expect  from  him.  But  why 
should  he  hide  it  ?"  asked  Allan,  in  the 
same  undertone,  apart  from  the  rest. 
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"  Well,  vou  know  it  has  never  been  seen 

since "  and,  as  if  a  runaway  horse  had 

been  pulled  up  b}^  a   sharp  pluck  at  the 
reins,  Jasper  stopped  short. 

*'  Since  when  ?"  asked  Allan. 

"Oh,  never  raind.  I  had  forgotten  my- 
self, that  was  all,"  and  Jasper  made  as 
though  he  wished  to  slip  away. 

"Now,  look  you,  Foxey,  you  wewr forget 
yourself,  so  just  out  with  it,"  said  Allan, 
bluntl\^ 

But  nothing  more  was  to  be  got  out  of 
Foxey,  except — and  that  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  him  as  if  it  were  a  double 
tooth — "Well,  then,  since  February  twelve- 
month," and  then  he  stood  under  the  ladder 
and  began  to  help  j\Iiss  Vasey  very  indus- 
triously to  clear  away  the  litter  of  leaves, 
string,  and  so  on. 

"  February  twelvemonth  !"  pondered 
Allan,  as  he  moved  towards  Miss  Metcalfe 
and  Edith,  who  stood  with  her  bonnet  on 
ready  to  depart.  "February?  Why,  that 
was  the  month  ni}'  mother  died.  I  wish 
people  would  say  nothing,  or  sa}-  what  they 
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mean.  But  what  does  it  matter  to  me  ? 
I've  nothing  to  do  with  the  fellow's  lantern. 
I'll  ask  Edith.  No,  I  won't.  I've  no  right 
to  make  her  uncomfortable." 

"  How  serious  you  do  look,  Mr.  Earn- 
shaw !"  said  Grace  Metcalfe,  in  a  tone  half 
simper  and  half  banter  ;  "  you  might  have 
been  at  a  funeral." 

If  his  thoughts  had  been,  they  soon  came 
back,  thou"h  everv  now  and  then  the  un- 
solved  puzzle  would  return,  "  What  does 
Foxey  mean  ?" 

The  decorations  were  complete,  the  litter 
cleared  away,  the  assistants  gone  home,  and 
Martin  was  on  his  way  to  Settle  to  purchase 
another  magic-lantern,  his  good  nature 
having  decided  the  question  that  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  number  of  children  and 
others  who  had  not  joined  in  the  sneer  at 
the  "showman,"  would  be  no  balsam  to 
either  wounded  pride  or  honour.  Not  that 
he  meant  to  sit  down  tamely  under  the  in- 
sult, or  to  remain  quiescent  whilst  his  pro- 
perty was  spirited  away,  to  be  returned  so 
strangely. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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And  whilst  he  pondered  on  his  way  to 
Settle,  Jasper  might  have  been  seen  peerinp; 
amon2j  the  o;rass  and  OTavestones  in  the  old 
churchyard,  on  the  side  near  the  northern 
wall,  and,  after  a  time,  to  raise  his  head 
and  hurry  off  with  a  face  as  gleeful  as 
though  he  had  found  a  prize. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


BREAKING  UP. 


THAT  shortest  day  was  all  too  long  for 
the  expectant  misses  and  masters  who, 
arrayed  in  their  best  "bib  and  tucker," 
assembled  at  four  o'clock  in  the  decorated 
school-room  at  Well  Bank,  and,  after  being 
duly  regaled  with  tea  and  spiced  cake, 
handed  round  by  the  young  gentlemen  in 
attendance,  prepared  to  recite  verses,  or  to 
display  their  proficiency  in  music  or  singing 
to  such  friends  or  relatives  as  chanced  to  be 
present. 

Hard  and  frosty  were  the  roads,  keen 
and  biting  was  the  air,  but  under  cover  of 
cloaks  and  hoods,  who  cared  for  frost,  when 
the  walk  ended  at  the  open  door  beneath 

.    c> 
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the  porch,  and  from  the  chrysalis-covers 
eoierged  butterflies  as  air}-,  buoyant,  and 
vari-coloured  as  the  ilutterers  of  spring  and 
summer? 

And  once  within  the  well-warmed  house, 
brilliantly  lighted  by  ornamented  mould 
candles  in  tin  sconces,  and  embowered  in 
evergreens,  who  felt  that  gauze  or  muslin 
was  too  light  or  thin  for  the  season  ?  Who 
does  think  so  at  a  festival,  whether  it  be  a 
full-grown  ball  or  only  a  "breaking-up  "? 

Certainly  the  young  gentlemen  rejoicing 
in  glossy  white  trousers,  and  white  Mar- 
seilles waistcoats  (brilliant  with  gilt  buttons, 
as  were  their  blue  jackets  and  swallo\y- 
tails),  did  not  think  so ;  the  somewhat 
short-waisted,  short-sleeved,  low-necked 
frocks,  with  the  modest  lace  tuckers  to  set 
off  and  screen  bare  shoulders,  and  the 
strings  of  pearl  or  coral  beads  around  the 
throat,  were  all  that  could  be  desired  to 
adorn  the  fair  damsels  to  whom  they  were 
devoted — for  the  time  being — whether  aged 
six  or  sixteen. 

And  was  there  a  youngster  there,  from 
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little  Will  Hartley  and  John  Danson  up- 
wards, who  had  not  singled  out  some 
special  white  muslin  or  pink  gauze  as  the 
cynosure  of  the  evening,  if  onlj"  to  be  gazed 
upon  at  an  unapproachable  distance  ?  for 
there  is,  or  used  to  be,  such  a  thing  as 
shyness  even  in  a  school-boy. 

There  was  not  much  of  that  same  shyness 
about  Allan,  who,  being  accredited  by  Mr. 
Metcalfe  as  the  guardian  of  his  daughter, 
seemed  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  his 
privilege,  and  looked  imaginary  daggers  at 
Robins  and  Burton  whenever  they  approached 
the  azure  crape  skirts  of  the  charming  young 
lady  who  had  wreathed  her  chestnut  curls 
with  artificial  forget-me-nots,  and  clasped  a 
string  of  turquoises  round  her  full  white 
throat.  Basil  Buttermere  was  right.  She 
was  an  attractive  demoiselle,  and  at  an 
attractive  age,  sweet  sixteen,  with  full,  red 
lips,  and  languishing  brown  eyes,  which 
made  the  forget-me-not  wreath  a  super- 
fluity. 

It  was  quite  time  Grace  Metcalfe  left 
school,  and  Allan  felt  it,  ay,  to  his  finger 
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tips,  as  they  came  in  contact  witli  hers,  even 
though  her  long  white  cambric  gloves  and 
his  kid  ones  intervened.  She  had  never 
appeared  half  so  lovely  and  entrancing  be- 
fore, and  there  needed  no  whisper  of  his  to 
acquaint  her  with  the  fact. 

His  much-loved  sister,  Edith,  so  long  the 
standard  of  all  that  was  excellent  and 
admirable,  seemed  in  her  plain  white  muslin, 
unrelieved  by  coloured  bow  or  sash,  quite 
tame  beside  the  blooming  beauty ;  yet  it 
was  scarcely  possible  a  girl  with  such  large, 
dark,  steadfast,  intellectual  eyes,  such  a  mass 
of  shininoj  black-brown  hair,  so  broad  a 
forehead,  brows  so  arched,  teeth  so  regular 
and  pearly,  so  intermittent  a  colour  on  her 
cheek  ever  could  be  tame. 

Two  years  in  Leeds  had  done  their  work 
on  Allan,  physically,  morally,  and  mentally  ; 
his  frame  was  larger,  there  was  a  periodic 
harvest  for  his  razor,  his  clothes  had  a 
better  cut,  his  confidence  was  greater,  his 
views  of  life  were  wider,  liis  ideas  of  things 
in  general  had  expanded  by  reading  and 
association,  but  his  knowledc^e  of  the  human 
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heart  needed  cultivation,  and  so,  it  may  be, 
in  contrasting  the  two  girls  he  misunder- 
stood the  sedateness  of  tlie  younger,  in 
whom  the  stability  and  thought  of  woman- 
hood had  developed  prematurely,  under  the 
pressure  of  cares  and  duties  to  which  the 
inner  self  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
surrendered  and  subdued. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  young  love  had 
bound  its  fillet  over  his  eyes,  so  that  he 
failed  to  see  how  she,  entrusted  to  his  hon- 
ourable care,  was  ripening  rapidly  also  into 
womanhood,  but  under  the  glowing  im- 
pulses within ;  that  Edith  was  a  woman 
where  Grace  was  but  a  child,  and  that  Edith 
would  be  an  unsophisticated  child  in  some- 
thing more  than  years,  long,  long  after 
Grace  was  a  full-blown  belle,  a  beauty,  and 
a  woman. 

Dissimilar  as  were  the  twain,  they  were 
close  and  affectionate  friends — I  will  not 
say  confidential,  for,  although  there  was 
some  natural  reticence  in  Edith,  she  would 
have  shrunk  from  aught  clandestine,  and 
Miss  Grace  was  not  only  conscious  of  this. 
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but  imagined  that  in  a  love-secret  lay  all 
the  romance  and  poetry  of  existence.  Yet 
had  these  friends  a  common  theme,  a 
common  bond  to  link  them  together,  a 
knight  of  romance  of  whom  both  were 
enamoured,  but  without  fear  of  rivalry ; 
and  here  he  stood  as  they  sat  side  by  side 
near  the  shrouded  windows,  and  hastily 
compared  them. 

"The  snowdrop  and  the  rose,"  murmured 
he,  bowing  low  before  them.  But  others 
caught  the  words. 

"Take  care,"  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 
He  turned,  saw  clear-eyed  Dr.  Burrow, 
who  went  on,  in  tones  intended  but  for 
Allan's  ear,  ''Take  care,  my  lad,  the  red 
heart  of  the  summer  flower  ma}^  glow  and 
burn,  but  thorns  surround  the  stem,  and  too 
adventurous  hands  may  feel  the  smart." 

"He  who  would  pluck  the  rose  must  not 
fear  the  thorns,"  answered  Allan,  hotly. 

"  Is  it  even  so  ?"  sighed  the  doctor,  as  he 
moved  awa3\  "  I  think  I  should  prefer  the 
snowdrop,  the  blossom  to  weather  life's 
storms." 
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"  Young  fellows,  as  a  rule,  prefer  other 
people's  sisters  to  their  own,"  said  Burton, 
drily,  to  the  doctor,  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  relieve  him  of  his  empty  cup  and 
saucer ;  "  but  there  are  fellows  without 
sisters  very  much  of  your  mind,  sir,  or  I'm 
mistaken,"  and,  with  a  glance,  he  directed 
that  of  the  doctor  to  Martin  and  Jasper, 
contending,  with  seeming  anxiety,  which 
should  supply  the  white-frocked  damsel 
with  cake. 

"Ah,  well!  It  may  be  so.  'The  child 
is  father  of  the  man,' "  responded  the 
doctor.  "  But  the  snowdrop  is  scarcely  out 
of  its  sheath  yet,  and  whoso  would  crop  the 
flower  will  have  to  wade  through  a  snow- 
drift  to  reach  it." 

Just  then  Dora,  her  fair  curls  shaking 
loose  as  she  ran,  crossed  the  room  with  a 
flushed  face,  saying,  as  she  pushed  Jasper 
aside  to  reach  her  sister  with  some  grievance, 
"Move  away,  Jasper,  you'll  crush  my  white 
frock,  I  want  Edie." 

''  I  think,  sir,"  said  Burton,  confidentially, 
^' there   is   a   summer   rose   growing   up    to 
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overshadow  your  snowdrop,  and  wlioso 
would  pluck  the  one,  will  have  to  beware 
the  thorns  of  the  other." 

"Think  so?"  said  the  doctor,  but  no 
more — and  a  sudden  call,  "  Seats !  seats  !" 
put  an  end  to  the  colloquy. 

And  now  followed  an  interval  of  recita- 
tions by  Miss  Cragg's  pupils,  the  Grammar 
School  boarders  being  condemned  to  listen 
v/hilst  the  "lovely  young  Lavinia  "  gleaned 
another's  fields;  whilst  Cato  "reasoned  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  "  ;  whilst  "  Miss 
and  master  went  up  town,  and  saw  a  poor 
boy  coming  down."  At  last  Edith  stood 
before  them  with  a  poem  of  her  own 
selection,  "  The  Slave."  Her  voice  faltered 
timidly  as  she  began  : 

"  Wide  o'er  the  tremulous  sea, 
The  moon  shed  her  mantle  of  light, 
And  the  gale  gently  dying  away 
Breathed  soft  o'er  the  bosom  of  night." 

But  as  she  proceeded  to  tell  how 

"  On  the  forecastle  Maratan  stood 
And  poured  forth  his  sorrowful  tale," 

she   seemed  to  forget  her  hearers,  and  to 
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lose   herself  in    the   pathos   of  the    poem. 

It  was  very  evident  Thomas  Lister's 
involmitary  lesson  had  not  been  lost.  Miss 
Cragg  was  taken  by  surprise.  Plaudits  and 
compliments  greeted  the  young  elocutionist 
as  she  returned,  half-abashed,  to  her  seat, 
to  be  asked  by  Allan,  with  some  little 
annoyance, 

"  I  sa}',  Edith,  was  there  nothing  you 
could  have  spoken  but  that  ?  Had  you 
forgotten  that  Pickersgill,  and  his  father 
before  him,  were  slave-owners  ?  He  will 
think  you  meant  to  insult  him." 

"  He  will  not  think  anything  of  the  kind," 
answered  she,  promptly,  when  Dora  ran  up 
— Dora's  v/ere  not  lualkiiig  feet — 

"Edie,  what's  the  matter  with  Martin; 
he's  got  his  face  in  his  hand,  tliere  in  that 
corner,  and  won't  speak  to  me  ?" 

Edith  now  crossed  the  room. 

"  Martin,  I  hope  I  have  not  given  you 
offence  with  my  '  piece.'  The  selection 
was  quite  inadvertent." 

He  raised  his  head,  and  his  eyes  looked 
up  at  hers. 
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"  Offence  !  Impossible  1  No,  you  have 
set  me  thinking,  that  is  all !  I  am  deeply 
obliged  to  you.  I  never  saw  the  evils  of 
slavery  before." 

"  That  was  a  hard  hit  at  Pickersgill,"  was 
Jasper's  only  comment.  "  I  wonder  how 
he  liked  it." 

Recitation  was  followed  by  fruit  and 
home-made  wine,  and  then  besran  the 
concert,  vocal  and  instrumental,  when 
Burton,  Wardrop,  and  Pickersgill  took  part 
with  the  vouno;  ladies.  Miss  ]\Ietcalfe 
rattled  over  the  pianoforte  keys  in  all  the 
agonies  and  triumph  of  "The  Battle  of 
Prague ;"  Burton  and  Wardrop,  on  piano 
and  harp,  gave  selections  from  "  Creation  " 
and  the  "Messiah;"  and  then  Pickersgill 
and  Miss  Earnshaw  played  and  sang  together 
an  old-world  duet,  his  guitar  accompanying 
her  piano  and  voice. 

Jasper  had  sat  apart,  biting  his  nails  the 
while,  and  looked  none  too  well  pleased  at 
the  applause  they  elicited.  Not  a  few  of 
the  young  ladies  envied  Edith  the  pre- 
eminence of  that  duet  with   the   handsome 
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West  Indian,  whose  coal-black  eyes  had 
done  more  havoc  amongst  little  hearts,  and 
caused  more  rivalry  and  jealousy,  than  he 
was  aware  of.  Now  Jasper  had  an  inkling 
of  this ;  all  the  more  that  lie  sighed  to  be 
the  admired  of  all  admirers,  and  could  not 
understand  why  he,  who  was  not  without 
his  good  looks,  and  who  laid  himself  out  to 
be  attractive  and  agreeable,  should  prove 
less  fascinating  than  Martin,  who  appeared 
to  think  nothing  about  it.  His  jealousy  of 
his  grandfather's  rich  ward  was  many-sided  ; 
to-night  it  seemed  as  if  a  fresh  grievance 
was  superadded. 

"  I  don't  see  why  the  fellow  should  cut 
me  out  in  everything,"  he  muttered,  but  he 
thought  proper  to  come  forward  and  com- 
pliment the  minstrels,  nevertheless. 

A  few  minutes  later  John  Danson  plucked 
Martin  by  the  arm. 

"  Pickersgill,"  said  he,  "you  take  care  of 
your  guitar.  I  overheard  Robins  and  Ellis 
just  now  chuckling  together,  and  1  caught 
the  words  '  his  guitar.'  I  am  sure  they 
mean  mischief." 
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"Nonsense!"  replied  Martin.  "They 
were  only  making  game  of  me  and  my 
music,  as  usual,"  and,  the  room  being  now 
clear  of  visitors  and  pupils,  who  were  busied 
inspecting  needlework  and  prizes  in  the 
parlour,  he  began  to  clear  the  temporary 
platform  and  adjust  his  apparatus,  whilst 
Jasper,  Smith,  and  Danson  re-arranged  the 
seats,  and  extinnjuished  the  liojlits.  The 
large  white  sheet  on  which  his  pictures  were 
to  be  cast  had  been  previously  suspended 
across  the  windows  on  the  opposite  wall. 

Martin's  exhibition  was  a  treat,  and  went 
off  most  successfully.  There  was  laughter 
and  clapping  of  little  hands  as  comic  and 
grotesque  figures  were  made  to  dance 
upon  the  disc,  and  quieter  exclamations  from 
maidens  more  mature,  and  when  the  slides 
were  withdrawn  some  little  eifmlinsf  and 
whispering  under  cover  of  the  dark,  never 
to  have  been  tolerated  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  candles. 

The  exhibition  over,  the  door  was  opened, 
light  streamed  in  from  the  passage,  and  spec- 
tators and  exhibitors  were  expected  to  pour 
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forth  into  the  other  room  for  sandwiches, 
tartlets,  and  other  comestibles,  prior  to 
breaking  up. 

As  Martin  leapt  down  from  his  elevation 
in  the  semi-darkness  a  music  stool  in  his 
wa}'  upset  and  he  fell  over  it. 

There  was  a  crash,  as  of  something  broken, 
followed  by  a  chorus  of  cries  and  ejacula- 
tions from  startled  girls  and  others. 

Ann  Vasey  rushed  in  with  a  light. 

Martin  was  on  his  feet  again.  The  guitar 
— his  mother  s  guitar — was  a  wreck. 

As  tenderly  as  the  doctor  would  have 
raised  an  injured  child  Martin  lifted  the 
shattered  instrument  from  the  floor,  and 
gazed  upon  it  with  straining  eyes,  as  the 
blood  forsook  his  olive-tinted  skin,  and  left 
him  ghastly. 

His  heart  midit  almost  have  been  broken 
with  it — he  stood  there  so  still  and 
speechless. 

"  Gone,  my  dead  mother's  guitar,  gone  !" 
burst  from  him  at  last,  passionately  yet 
sadly.  "I  shall  never  pla}^  again;  the 
music  of  my  life  has  gone  with  it." 
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A  crowd  had  gathered  round  full  of 
condolence  and  regrets.  He  heard  but  the 
oily  voice  of  Jasper. 

"  We  are  all  very  sorry  for  your  loss, 
Pickersgill,  but  you  really  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  yourself.  You  should  have 
been  more  careful  how  you  moved  in  the 
dark." 

For  an  instant  Martin  had  the  aspect  of 
a  lion  about  to  spring  on  its  prey  ;  then  he 
gulped  his  passion  down  as  he  was  thus 
reminded  his  own  impetuous  haste  was  in 
fault. 

Yet  was  not  John  Danson's  caution  fresh  in 
his  mind  ?  And  was  he  not  sure  he  had 
placed  the  music-stool  and  the  guitar  upon 
it  under  the  piano  for  safety  before  the 
room  was  darkened  ?  Could  he  be  sure 
that  accident  and  not  design  had  removed 
them  into  his  way  ? 

Ashamed  to  stand  there  a  gaping-stock 
for  pity  and  curiosity,  Avitli  emotion  and 
rage  contending  for  the  mastery,  he  hurried- 
ly thrust  the  crowd  aside,  and,  with  the 
treasured  relics  in  his  hands,  dashed  up  the 
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stairs  to  his  own  room  and  fastened  himself 
in.  A  needless  precaution  ;  not  even  John 
Danson  would  haAre  cared  to  obtrude  upon 
him  then. 

He  had  a  fiery,  yet  a  tender,  soul ;  and 
he  was  wont,  when  angry  passion  threatened 
to  o'ermaster  him,  or  wounded  feelings  to 
grow  womanish,  so  to  seclude  himself  until 
he  could  come  forth  the  conqueror. 

He  was  not  seen  again  that  night.  Who 
suspected  Jasper?  Jasper,  so  sorry,  so 
sympathetic  over  the  disaster  of  his  grand- 
father's ward  ?  Or  who,  suspecting  him, 
would  have  said  it  was  anything  more  than 
a  "  boy's  trick  "  ? 

If  he  had  any  compunctious  visitings  they 
had  vanished  by  the  time  hats  and  cloaks 
were  donned,  or  he  would  never  have 
whispered  what  he  did  to  Allan,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  porch,  whilst  Edith  stood 
at  the  gate  in  the  frosty  starlight ;  wonder- 
ing how  she  could  have  borne  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  such  memorial  of  her  mother ; 
and  muffled-up  Dora  was  stamping  about 
impatient  at  delay. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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That  shortest  day  had  a  busy  next 
morning;  there  was  a  house  to  be  cleared, 
not  merely  of  the  miserable  fragments  of 
a  festival,  but  of  the  human  atoms  for 
whom  the  festival  was  instituted.  Ann 
Vasey  was  as  much  at  her  wits'  end  as  Sally 
and  her  subordinate,  so  many  half-packed 
boxes  waited  to  be  filled  with  holiday  attire, 
to  have  the  neatly  folded  bill  laid  atop,  to  be 
fastened  and  corded. 

But  where  were  the  strong  hands  usually 
so  willing  to  help  her  at  cording  ? 

Had  she  been  less  occupied  she  must 
have  heard  throu2;h  the  clear  air  the  sound 
of  loud-voiced  altercation  from  Apple-Tree 
Hall,  where  the  customary  parting  words 
had  given  place  to  quarrelsome  dispu- 
tation. 

Burton  had  called  a  meeting  to  surrender 
his  key  of  office,  and  Martin  had  gone 
thither  to  protest  openly  against  the  last 
outrage  on  his  feelings  and  patience,  and 
to  demand  information  respecting  his  magic- 
lantern. 
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"  You  bound  me  to  secresy  when  first  I 
was  admitted  here,"  he  said,  his  eyes  glow- 
ing hke  red-hot  coals,  "and  I  have  kept 
your  secrets,  so  far  as  I  knew  them,  even  to 
mv  own  dishonour.  But  I  insist  on  know- 
ing  how  far  I  am  compromised  ;  and  to  what 
use  my  lantern  has  been  put.  I  know  who 
found  it.  I  can  guess  who  hid  it.  I  cannot 
tell  why  it  comes  back  defective,  and  I  in- 
sist on  knowing  who  placed  that  music-stool 
and  guitar  where  I  was  certain  to  fall  over 
them  !" 

Many  ejaculations  expressive  of  contempt, 
hauteur,  indignation  at  his  presumption,  had 
broken  in  upon  his  speech,  but  he  would 
not  be  put  down  or  interrupted. 

Burton  took  part  with  Pickersgill,  and 
maintained  that,  havinsj  bound  himself  to 
keep  their  secrets,  he  had  a  right  to  know 
them,  and  that  if  any  one  of  them  had,  out 
of  malice,  caused  the  destruction  of  an 
instrument  he  prized,  the  offender  ought  to 
apologise  or  be  expelled. 

"Oh-h-h!  ouahthe?"  said  Robins. 

D  2 
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"  Apologise  to  Senhora,  who  hasn't  spirit 
enough  to  set  a  game  on  foot  or  share  in  it!" 
said  Wardrop,  loftily. 

"  Who  whimpers  over  a  piece  of  po-e-try," 
added  Jasper,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip. 

A  dip  candle,  stuck  in  a  bottle  neck,  was 
all  their  light,  but  it  sufficed  to  show  the 
face  of  Jasper  as  he  spoke,  and  guide 
Martin's  liand,  as  he  struck  out  and  hit  him 
straight  between  the  eyes. 

The  candle  was  overturned.  There  was 
a  struggle  in  the  dark,  Martin  gripped  the 
other  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  into  the 
orchard,  and  insisted  on  "having  it  out"' 
then  and  there. 

But  Jasper,  who  stood  in  fear  of  his 
grandfather,  if  not  of  Martin,  shook  himself 
free  and,  safe  under  the  wing  of  Robins, 
accused  Pickersgill  of  coming  to  disturb  a 
friendly  parting  with  base  insinuations  and 
bravado.  And  Martin,  not  caring  to  act  on 
the  defensive  to  such  an  accusation  from  one 
too  cowardlv  to  defend  himself  otherwise, 
with  a  glance  of  infinite  contempt,  took  the 
arm  of  Burton,  and  left  the  orchard. 
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Breakfast  was  over,  and  the  boys  free 
until  coach-time.  Burton  and  Martin  be- 
took themselves  to  Solomon  Bracken's  to 
have  a  chat  with  him,  and  listen  to  his 
harangue  on  the  hard  times,  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  all  it  was  to  effect  (for  Solomon 
was  a  politician),  and  to  leave  him  a  satis- 
factory Christmas  box  as  a  memento.  He 
little  thought  of  what  !  Or  that  what  he 
called  "  generosity,"  Burton  knew  to  be 
only  reparation. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  Allan  had  met 
Jasper  under  the  leafless  sycamores  in  the 
churchyard  on  the  Grammar  School  side, 
away  from  village  observation. 

"  Now,  Allan,"  said  Jasper,  confidentially, 
"  you  saw  the  fuss  that  Pickersgill  made 
over  the  pretended  loss  of  his  lantern,  and 
how  small  he  sang  when  I  hunted  it  up. 
Now,  do  you  think  that  hot-tempered  fellow 
would  have  put  up  so  quietly  with  the  spoil- 
ing of  the  thing  if  he  had  not  good  reason 
to  keep  quiet  ?  AVell,  it  put  me  up  to  snufF, 
and — but  I'll  not  tell  you  any  more  without 
your  solemn  promise  not  to  mention  a  word 
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of  this  to  your  sister  Edith,  for  she  thinks  no 
end  of  the  fellow,  and,  besides,  I  know  she 
would  be  very  much  cut  up." 

Allan  readily  gave  the  required  promise, 
in  wonder  what  was  cominix. 

"Whilst  my  gentleman  was  gone  to 
Settle  to  buy  a  new  thingumbob,  I  took  it 
into  my  head  to  come  and  look  if  I  could 
find  nothing  here.  Now,  just  put  your 
head  over  that  upright  gravestone  near  the 
wall.     Well,  what  do  you  see  ?" 

"  I  see  a  bit  of  something  like  rusty  tin, 
but  it  is  so  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds, 
I  cannot  make  out  Avhat  it  is." 

"  Hook  it  up  with  your  stick.  There  !  Is 
not  that  the  oil-box  of  his  lantern?  And 
how  long  do  you  suppose  it  will  have  lain 
there  rusting  ?  It  v;as  dropped  there  out  of 
the  grinning  skull,  when  the  ghost  took  frigid^ 
as  well  as  Solomon  Bracken  f 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  asked  Allan, 
with  a  grave  face. 

"Certain;  and  I'm  sure  Miss  Vasey  knows 
it  as  well,  for  I  heard  her  ask  Pickersgill  in 
a    whisper  what  he  had   done  to   the    top 
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sheet  of  his  bed  ;  it  was  all  muddy  and  torn. 
You  heard  that  he  had  been  removed  from 
his  old  bed-room.  And  you  knew  he  was 
up  before  Howson  and  Ingram  for  it ;  but 
that  little  toady  Danson  told  some  lie  or 
other  to  get  him  off." 

"  I  could  never  have  believed  this  of 
Pickersgill !"  exclaimed  Allan,  in  amaze. 

"  No,  nor  anyone  else  who  was  not 
behind  the  scenes.  And  I  don't  think  he 
played  the  ghost  by  himself  either  ;  but  who 
helped  him  I'm  not  prepared  to  tell." 

"  How  is  it  you  never  told  me  or  anyone 
else  before  ?" 

"  It  never  struck  me  until  that  oil-box 
was  missed,  and  I  could  not  keep  it  in  when 
I  saw  how  simple  and  innocent  he  made 
himself  out.  But,  now,  be  sure  you  do  not 
tell  Edith,  or  she  would  never  forgive  himr 

Had  Jasper  calculated  that  Allan  could 
not  keep  a  secret  from  his  sister  ? 

Anyway,  it  was  carried  to  Leeds  with 
that  other  secret  of  Allan's,  and,  if  so,  Jasper 
was  disappointed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

STAGE-COACH  PASSENGERS. 

IN  these  days  of  railroads  and  steam 
locomotion,  when  it  iS  competent  for 
station-masters  at  termini  or  junctions  to 
add  extra  carriages  to  trains  in  order  to 
meet  the  public  demand,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  realise  the  discomforts  and  delays 
attendant  on  the  old  coaching  system  ;  that 
is,  for  the  present  generation :  fathers  and 
grandfathers  will  remember  it  well. 

Stage-coaches  had  no  power  of  expan- 
sion ;  their  capacity  was  limited.  If  the 
roads  were  unusuall}'  bad,  it  was  possible  to 
add  extra  horses  at  the  larger  posting 
houses  on  the  route ;  but  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  tagging  another  coach-body  to  the 
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vehicle  so  as  to  accommodate  a  flux  of 
passengers  at  particular  seasons. 

If  places  were  not  taken,  fares  paid,  and 
booked  sufficiently  in  advance,  and  the 
coach  chanced  to  be  filled  at  the  outset  of 
the  journey,  people  waiting  to  be  taken  up 
at  the  roadside  inns  were  likely  to  wait — 
wait  one  day  or  more,  according  to  the  traffic 
and  the  number  of  stasje-coaches  on  the 
road. 

Unless — for  there  was  the  alternative — 
the  closely-packed  six  insides  were  benevo- 
lently disposed,  and  unanimously  consented 
to  admit  an  extra  light-weight — a  child,  or 
a  woman,  who  might  sit  on  some  other 
passenger's  knee  for  a  short  stage.  But  the 
unanimity  of  six  promiscuously  gathered 
persons  to  be  incommoded,  where  at  the 
best  accommodation  was  scant,  was  not  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  and  any  attempt 
at  overcrowding  otherwise  was  sure  to  bring 
down  threats  of  information  against  the 
coach  proprietors  for  infringement  of  their 
licence.  Or  it  was  free  for  an  adventurous 
being,  whose  business  was  of  more  import- 
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ance  than  risk  of  life  or  limb,  to  mount 
a-top  of  the  luggage  on  the  roof,  and  bide 
the  chance  of  a  vacated  seat. 

Young  people,  as  a  rule,  require  more 
space  for  their  small  bodies  than  their 
elders,  simply  because  the  faculty  of  repose 
is  not  abnormal,  but  comes  with  years ; 
nevertheless,  they  can  be  packed  up  closely 
in  a  vehicle  in  a  case  of  emercrencv,  without 
giving  the  horses  extreme  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 

Yet,  on  that  particular  December  raorn- 
in"  Miss  Craves;  discovered — not  for  the 
first  time — that  she  had  more  passengers 
waiting  for  the  coach  than  there  was  space 
to  squeeze  them  in.  Places  for  Allan  and 
Miss  Metcalfe  had  been  taken  a  week  pre- 
viously in  Leeds,  and  were  reserved  ;  but  a 
testy  old  gentleman  and  a  young  one  were 
already  ensconced  within,  whilst  there  were 
four  or  five  little  ladies  to  be  accommodated, 
for  whom  exposure  on  the  outside  could  not 
be  thought  of.  It  was  clear  some  one  must 
be  left  behind  or  go  outside,  where  Robins 
and    Wardrop    had    already    found    front 
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places,  and  were  shouting  to  Ellis  and  Smith 
to  be  quick  and  join  thena,  the  understand- 
ing beino:  to  exclude  Martin  and  drive  him 
to  a  back  seat  amongst  strangers. 

It  was  quite  a  scene  of  confusion,  so  much 
luggage  to  be  stowed  away  in  the  boots  or 
hauled  up  on  the  roof,  where  tea-chests  and 
hampers,  filled  to  repletion  with  Christmas 
gifts,  already  made  a  heavy  substratum,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  bags  of  Lancaster 
mussels  the  coachman  and  c;uard  had  stowed 
away  for  private  customers  of  their  own ; 
and  so  much  indecision  about  luCTgaore  until 
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seats  could  be  found  for  its  owners  ;  and 
so  many  people  crowding  round  to  shake 
hands  and  see  them  off,  and  come  into 
collision  with  ostlers  and  others. 

Miss  Cragg  was  in  perplexity ;  Miss  Met- 
calfe was  already  seated ;  Allan  had  his  foot 
on  the  step — light  as  a  snowflake  fell  Miss 
Edith's  hand  on  his  sleeve. 

"  Allan  dear,  if  you  would  only  go  out- 
side, the  Miss  Pallisers  and  Miss  Mortons 
might  all  be  squeezed  in." 

"  I   would,  with    pleasure — you   know  I 
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would,  Edith,  as  I  told  you  before,  but  Mr. 
Metcalfe's  charge  was  so  imperative,  and  he 
would  think  me  unfit  for  my  trust  if  I  went 
outside  and  left  Gra — Miss  Metcalfe — alone 
among  strangers." 

He  had  not  spoken  so  low  but  that  one 
■of  the  "  strangers "  could  catch  what  he 
said  ;  one  young  enough  and  sharp  enough 
to  detect  the  stumble  over  the  name,  and 
to  mark  the  disappointment  on  the  faces  of 
Edith  and  Miss  Cragg.  A  peculiar  smile 
flitted  over  his  countenance  as  he  motioned 
Allan  back.  "  Stay,"  he  said,  politely.  "  If 
the  young  lady  be  in  your  special  care,  you 
shall  not  be  required  to  leave  her  with 
stransfers,  nor  shall  the  other  little  misses 
be  left  behind.     I  will  go  outside." 

Followed  by  the  cordial  thanks  of  Miss 
Crao;cr  and  the  little  ladies,  who  soon  settled 
themselves  inside,  to  the  apparent  discom- 
fort of  the  older  stranger,  the  speaker 
mounted  to  the  only  vacant  seat  on  the 
roof  from  the  one  side,  just  as  Martin  had 
his  foot  on  the  opposite  wheel  to  clamber 
up.     There  was  no  room  for  both. 
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Instead  of  calling  the  guard  to  settle  a 
dispute  over  the  seat,  Martin,  who  saw  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  merely  said,  "  I  give 
place  to  you,  sir,"  and  descended.  His 
luggage  was  already  in  the  boot. 

As  the  guard  mounted,  and  the  coachman 
settled  himself  in  his  seat,  Martin  called  to 
Jasper  to  look  after  his  box  at  the  far  end, 
and  to  explain  why  he  was  left  behind  ; 
and  before  the  latter  could  recover  from  his 
surprise — it  may  be,  chagrin — the  ostler  had 
left  the  horses'  heads,  the  coachman's  wdiip 
flourished  and  cracked,  the  sruard's  buQ;le 
sounded,  and  he  was  whirled  away,  leaving, 
as  he  fancied,  Martin  to  walk  down  the 
village  with  Edith,  and  no  doubt  to  spend 
most  of  his  hours  at  Ivy  Fold  until  the  next 
coach  da}'.  Solace  came  to  him  with  the 
reflection  that  the  presence  of  Martin  might 
prove  embarrassing  if  he  were  required  to 
render  a  reason  for  returning  home  with 
black  eyes,  and  he  chuckled  to  think  he 
should  have  sole  possession  of  his  grand- 
father's ear  at  least  a  couple  of  days,  and  in 
that  time  he  might  make  his  own  ground 
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sure.  There  was  no  clanoier  of  Martin 
"  telling  tales  out  of  school,"  that  was  one 
good  thing.  And  so  Jasper  laughed  and 
Jested  with  his  fellow-travellers  on  the  clever 
way  in  which  they  had  ousted  Pickersgill. 

Whilst  this  afforded  merriment  for  the 
party  in  the  front,  the  stranger  to  whom 
Martin  had  given  place,  and  who  had  looked 
him  well  in  the  face  as  he  thanked  him, 
evinced  no  little  interest  in  "the  handsome 
young  fellow  with  the  dark  skin  who  had 
surrendered  his  seat  so  gracefully,"  and  asked 
the  guard  more  questions  about  him  than 
the  guard  was  able  to  answer.  In  fact,  he 
expressed  himself  so  greatly  struck  with  the 
young  man's  noble  and  intelligent  counten- 
ance that  the  guard  was  led  to  remark, 

"  Ah  should  think  yo'd  not  forget  Maister 
Pickersgill  in  a  hurry,  sir,  yo'  seem  so 
takken  wi'  him." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall.  I  have  a  good 
memory  for  faces,  and  his  is  one  not  easily 
forgotten." 

The  party  inside  were  crushed  and 
cramped,   to    the   great   annoyance   of  the 
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testy  old  gentleman ;  but  two,  at  least,  were 
in  elysium,  even  though  the  presence  of 
others  was  a  drawback  to  private  conversa- 
tion. 

At  Skipton  the  old  gentleman  and  three 
of  the  girls  got  out,  and  two  prim  spinsters 
got  in  ;  and  here  Jasper  put  his  head  in  at 
the  open  door  to  shake  hands  and  say 
*'  good-bye,"  when  ho  did  not  fail  to 
whisper, 

''  I  hope  you  did  not  tell  Miss  Editli." 

"  Of  course  I  did  not,"  returned  Allan, 
*'  Did  I  not  promise  ?  But,  I  say,  Jasper, 
what  did  you  do  with  the  thing?" 

"  Oh  !  pitched  it  back  again.  You  don't 
suppose  he  would  have  thanked  me  for  find- 
ing it,  if  I  had  taken  it  to  him,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  I  suppose  not,  if  what  you  say  be  true," 
rejoined  Allan. 

"If!"  and  Jasper's  long  thin  nose  made 
an  effort  to  curl,  as  he  gave  a  nod,  shoul- 
dered his  own  box,  and,  forgetting  Martin's, 
was  truclsimT;  off,  when  Simon  Postlethwaite 
came  up  in  haste,  and  appeared  discouraged 
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to  find  only  his  employer's  grandson  there, 
though  his  ward's  trunk  was  waiting  to  be 
claimed.  It  was  not  to  do  honour  to  so 
small  a  personage  as  his  nephew  that  Law- 
yer Proctor  had  despatched  his  trusty  clerk 
to  meet  the  coach. 

At  Ilkley  the  prim  ladies  alighted.  At 
Otley  the  other  schoolgirls  found  a  vehicle 
waiting  for  them  ;  and  then,  for  several 
miles,  Allan  Earnshaw  was  left  alone  with 
the  object  of  his  adoration,  almost  for  the 
first  time  since  they  were  children.  It  may 
be  said  they  were  little  more  then ;  but  at 
no  period  of  life  do  years  tell  so  much  as  in 
our  teens,  and,  lookino;  back  over  the  two 
years  Allan  had  spent  in  Leeds,  both  the 
young  people  felt  as  if  an  age  had  gone  by 
since  those  jacket-and-pinafore  days  when 
they  had  vowed  to  be  all  in  all  to  each 
other,  and  exchancred  locks  of  hair  as  love- 
tokens. 

Poor  Edith  had,  all  unconsciously,  helped 
to  keep  their  love-romance  alive  during 
their  severance,  and  now  they  were  thrown 
together  again,  with  passionate  hearts  beat- 
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ing  and  throbbing  for  each  other,  to  find 
that  all  the  freedom  of  tlieir  old  intercourse 
was  gone.  Delicacy  and  convention  hedged 
the  maiden  round,  whilst  honour  bound  the 
lover  more  than  bands  of  steel. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  be  compliment- 
ary and  play  the  gallant  in  the  crowded 
rooms  at  Well  Bank,  where  attention  and 
courtesy  to  the  young  ladies  was  the  duty 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  and  quite  another 
to  tell  the  blushful  beauty  at  his  side  in  all 
seriousness  that  he  loved  her  more  devoted- 
ly than  ever,  and  in  so  doing  break  the 
trust  reposed  in  him. 

In  all  those  two  years  he  had  been  look- 
ing forward  to  some  such  opportunity  as 
this,  when  he  might  pour  forth  the  torrent 
of  his  love  at  her  feet,  and  seek  an  assurance 
that  she  was  still  his  own,  and  now  he  was 
doubly  tongue-tied.  It  had  been  ecstatic 
only  to  sit  by  her  side  in  the  close  contact 
of  overcrowding;  and  whilst  her  schoolmates 
were  present  he  had  been  not  only  fluent  of 
speech,  but  eloquent  with  his  eyes.  But, 
once  alone  together,  he  was  almost  duml). 
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He  felt  that  he  mio;ht  lose  her  if  he  made 
no  sign ;  yet  what  could  he  say  to  his 
master's  daughter,  that  should  not  violate 
that  master's  confidence.  To  her  his  reti- 
cence was  utterly  incomprehensible,  so 
opposed  was  it  to  the  yearning  language  of 
his  e3^es,  tender  solicitude  for  her  comfort, 
the  softening  of  his  voice  to  her  even  in  the 
veriest  common-place.  Before  the  next 
stage  he  did,  however,  contrive  to  say  that 
he  "hoped  she  would  correspond  with  Edith 
from  time  to  time,"  and  that  he  "  feared  he 
should  see  little  more  of  Miss  Metcalfe  in 
Leeds  than  in  distant  Giggleswick." 

The  latter  remark  suggested  an  apparent- 
ly irrelevant  question  in  reply.  "What 
church  do  vou  attend,  Mr.  Earnshaw?" 

'*  I  have  hitherto  gone  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sheepshank  to  St.  John's." 

"  Oh,  indeed.  We  have  a  pew  at  St. 
Paul's.     Papa  is  one  of  the  churchwardens." 

And  if  Miss  Metcalfe  had  any  discern- 
ment she  might  perceive  that  a  cloud  seem- 
ed dispersed  by  the  mere  breath  of  this 
information. 
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After  this  there  was  another  long  pause, 
and  then  Allan  managed  to  stammer  out 
something;  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  a 
proud  moment  for  him  when  Mr.  Metcalfe 
called  him  into  his  private  office,  and 
delegated  to  him  the  precious  charge  of  his 
only  child  on  her  journey  home,  with  full 
confidence  in  his  honour,  and  it  would  be 
equally  proud  a  moment  when  he  surrender- 
ed the  young  lady  into  her  father's  care, 
conscious  that  he  had  kept  his  trust  in- 
violate. 

But  there  was  that  in  his  eyes  sadly  at 
variance  with  this  assumption,  and  Miss 
Grace,  raising  hers  for  an  instant,  became 
sensible  that  honour  had  set  a  seal  on  lips 
which  else  might  have  told  a  passionate  tale 
of  love.  A  lovely  complexion  had  she  at 
all  times ;  now  her  cheeks  wore  the  rich  tint 
of  a  damask  rose,  and  her  languishing  eyes 
sought  the  safe  counsel  of  her  grey-squirrel 
muff  as  she  responded,  with  assumed  ease, 
"lam  much  obliged  to  my  father  for  his 
great  care  of  me,  and — and  to  you  also,  Mr. 
Earnshaw,  I  am  sure." 
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Yet,  trutli  to  tell,  she  was  much  less  obliged 
to  either  her  father  or  her  cavalier  than  she 
might  have  been.  "Why  could  not  papa  have 
sent  Allan  for  me  without  that  long  speech 
about  honour?     Did  he  think  anyone  was 
likely   to  run  away  with  me  ?     I    suppose 
that  is  what  makes  Allan   so  stupid  and  so 
reserved.     He  cannot  care  as  much  for  me 
as    he   used    to   do,    or    he   would   not   be 
influenced  bv  such   a   trifle.     I  am  sure  it 
would  be  more  honourable  to  tell  me  what 
he  means  than  to  leave  me  in  suspense  after 
all  he  vowed  to  me  lono;  ao;o.''     And  here 
a   deep  sigh   punctuated   the    young  lad3^'s 
silent  cogitations,  and  was  answered  like  an 
echo  from  the  troubled   breast  beside  her, 
"There  is  no  knowing  when  he  may  have  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  me  again  if  he  neglects 
this," — her  thoughts  ran  on — "Perhaps  he 
does  not  wish  to  speak.     He  may  not  care 
to  be  more  than  friends  with  me  !     Well,  I 
can  be  as  cold  and   distant  as  he  !"     And 
up  went  her  eyes  and  head  with  a  little  toss 
of  determination,  and  a  swift  compression  of 
the  full  red  lips. 
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As  if  gifted  with  the  power  of  divination, 
Allan  unbuttoned  both  his  coats,  drew  his 
father's  watch  from  his  pocket,  as  though 
to  look  at  the  hour,  put  it  to  his  ear  as  if  to 
be  sure  it  had  really  stopped,  and  then,  al- 
though the  coach  had  begun  to  jolt  over  the 
rough  pavement  of  Leeds,  took  off  the  outer 
€ase,  and  laid  it  on  the  opposite  seat  whilst 
he  proceeded  to  wind  up  a  watch  which 
would  have  run  on  until  midnight  un- 
touched. 

Surely  the  changing  countenance,  the 
unconscious  sighs  of  Grace,  must  have 
stirred  the  young  lover's  heart  to  its  depths, 
or  he  would  scarcely  have  paltered  with 
"honour"  so  far  as  to  lay  that  open  watch- 
case  on  the  seat  before  them  with  Grace's 
own  love-gift,  the  embroidered  watch-paper, 
full  in  view,  to  tell  the  story  he  might  not 
utter  with  his  lips. 

It  was  all-sufficient.  A  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence shot  into  the  girl's  eyes  and  irradiated 
her  face,  as  she  saw  the  watch  carefully 
replaced  in  its  case,  and  as  carefully 
deposited  in  a  pocket  next  to  the  owner's 
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heart ;  and,  if  no  word  was  spoken  beyond 
a  remark  on  the  punctuality  of  the  coach, 
Grace  was  satisfied,  and  had  a  sunny  smile 
to  greet  her  father  with  when  the  coachman 
drew  rein  at  the  Boar  Lane  coach-office. 
There  Mr.  Metcalfe  stood  waiting  with  his 
arms  folded ;  and  Allan's  struggle  between 
duty  and  inclination  ended  in  a  formal 
leave-taking. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


HARP  STRINGS. 


AS  the  loaded  coach  drove  away  from 
the  "  Hart's  Head,"  and  the  crowd  of 
idlers  began  to  disperse,  Miss  Cragg  put  to 
Martin  the  question,  "How  do  you  propose 
to  reach  Skipton  before  Christmas  ?  You 
will  not  surely  think  of  travelling  on 
Christmas  Day?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  am  off  at  once,  I've  engaged 
Shanks's  pony,"  he  answered,  cheerily, 
"safe  and  sure-footed,  you  know." 

Dora,  skipping  and  jumping  along  in 
front,  turned  to  ask,  "  Who's  Shanks  ?  Is 
he  somebody  in  Settle  ?"  Whereupon  there 
was  a  general  laugh,  with  a  loud  echo  from 
behind,  which   somewhat    disconcerted   the 
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little  maid,  who  slipped  her  hand  hastily 
into  Edith's,  and  clung  timorously  to  her  side. 

'Tm  Shanks,  I'm  going  to  lend  him  ni}'' 
black  mare,"  came  from  the  voice  behind, 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clapham,  who  had 
watched  the  loading  and  departure  of  the 
coach  from  the  inn  parlour. 

"  Is  he  ?"  whispered  Dora  to  Edith. 

"Yes,  he  is,  if  the  young  gentleman  be 
willins;,"  came  aejain  from  the  lonsr  figure 
in  the  rear. 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged,  sir,  but  I  am  not 
much  of  a  horseman,  and  thuik  m}^  own 
animal  the  safer.  Your  black  mare  might 
pitch  me  over  a  wall,  or  land  me  in  a  ditch ; 
and  ditches  in  frosty  weather  have  hard 
bottoms." 

"  Egad,  and  so  she  might,"  quoth  Thomas 
Clapham,  heartily,  "and  '  Trudgit '  is  safe, 
if  slow." 

Dora  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
puzzling  her  little  brains  over  this  incom- 
prehensible dialogue,  but,  ere  she  could  put 
another  question  to  Edith,  her  wondering 
attention  was  arrested. 
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A  lioht  taxed-cart,  containinsj  a  lame  and 
singular  packing-case,  narrowly  escaped 
collision  with  the  forewheel  of  the  stasje- 
coach.  Then  the  man  in  the  cart  gave  a 
jerk  to  his  reins,  and,  hesitating  which  way 
to  take,  called — 

"  Wliilk  be  reet  rooad  to  Ivy  Fowd, 
maister?" 

Thomas  Clapham's  long  arm  pointed 
down-hill. 

"  Turn  the  corner  of  the  churchyard, 
and  don't  run  a-rauck  at  the  barn  door 
right  before  you,  or  you  may  get  unpleas- 
antly iiifo  the  churchyard  instead  of  round 
it!"  he  called  after  the  driver,  whose 
vehicle  was  going  down  the  steep  hill  faster 
than  the  man  or  his  horse  had  bargained 
for;  and,  but  for  Martin,  who  darted  to  the 
animal's  head  and  checked  its  pace,  they 
might  have  fallen  foul  of  the  barn  door, 
and  then  and  there  would  have  been  an 
upset  ! 

An  upset!  Mrs.  Stathani  would  never 
have  got  over  the  disaster.  The  queerly- 
shaped    packing-case   contained    no    less    a 
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treasure  than  the  harp  from  her  drawing- 
room,  as  a  Christmas-box  for  her  little 
grand-niece,  Dora,  and  the  formal  epistle 
which  the  bearer  handed  in  contained  a 
bank-note  to  pay  for  the  favoured  little 
lady's  tuition  during  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  the  first  sign  of  returning  favour, 
a  substantial  one,  and,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  (well- 
pleased  for  his  child's  sake)  made  the  girls 
acquainted  with  the  gist  of  the  letter,  Dora 
clapped  her  hands  and  danced  about  the 
grassy  court  in  glee,  flinging  her  arms 
around  her  sister  and  hufjjzing  her  in  most 
ecstatic  deliirht  as  she  watched  her  father 
help  the  man  with  the  unwieldy  case  out  of 
the  cart,  Janet,  of  course,  lending  a  hand 
whether  it  was  needed  or  not. 

Just  then,  Martin,  who  had  turned  back 
to  say  good-bye  once  more  to  Miss  Cragg, 
came  round  the  corner  to  go  through  the 
same  ceremony  at  Ivy  Fold,  and,  seeing  how 
they  were  engaged,  hurried  forward,  saying, 

"Here,  Janet,  let  me  take  your  place." 

"Very  well,"  cried  Janet,  in  a  huff, 
suddenly    removing    her    guiding     hands; 
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whereupon  the  case  had  a  jerk  against  the 
gate-post,  and  she  indemnified  herself  by 
calHng  out,  "  Theer,  I  knawed  how  it  ud  be  ! 
Neaw  moind,  niaister,  or  ye'll  run  agen  t' 
door-pooast  next !"  which  was  not  unlikely, 
considering  that  Mr.  Thorpe  was  walking 
backwards. 

Meanwhile  Dora  had,  in  her  glee,  called 
out  to  Martin,  "Guess  what  I've  got  for  a 
Christmas-box?"  and,  without  waiting  for 
his  guess,  "  Aunt  Statham's  harp  !  Aunt 
Statham's  harp  !  and  to  be  my  own,  my  very 
own !  all  to  myself,  only  think !  Oh,  I'm  so 
glad,  aren't  you,  Edie?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  am,  and  I  hope  " — what 
Edith  hoped  was  cut  short  by  Janet's  impa- 
tient ejaculation, 

"Whya,  maister,  that's  noan  true,  be  it?" 

"What?"  asked  Mr.  Thorpe,  from  within 
the  doorway. 

"  Whya,  be  that  theer  harp  fur  Dora's 
sen  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  her  master,  complacently, 
"  and  a  very  handsome  present  it  is." 

"  An'  be  theer  noa  Kirstmas-box  for  Miss 
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Edith?"  Janet  went  on,  following  the  box 
and  its  bearers  into  the  parlour. 

"No,  Janet,  Mrs.  Stathani  mentions  no 
one  but  Dora." 

"Then  it's  a  shaanie,  a  downreet  shaame, 
makking  fish  o'  one,  an'  fowl  on  anoather ; 
bud  it's  o'  that  Deb's  doin',  I  knaw." 

"  Hush,  Janet,"  whispered  Edith,  plucking 
at  the  outspoken  woman's  gown  from  behind. 
"  Aunt  had  a  right  to  please  herself.  You 
know  I  have  a  piano,  and  Aunt  Statham,  I 
daresay,  thought  that  was  sufficient  for  me. 
And,  Janet,  the  man  has  come  a  long  way, 
he  will  want  some  refreshment." 

"  I  knaw  what  some  one  wants  !"  muttered 
Janet,  as  she  jerked  off  into  the  kitchen,  more 
inclined  to  visit  Mrs.  Statham's  shortcomings 
on  her  messenger,  than  to  display  the 
wonted  hospitality  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Thorpe  went  to  the  front  door  with 
the  man,  to  point  out  the  "  Black  Horse  "  as 
a  place  where  his  horse  might  be  baited, 
whilst  he  came  back  to  the  cottage  to  be 
entertained  ;  and  then  Martin,  who  had 
waited  to  shake  hands  with  ]\lr.  Thorpe,  ob- 
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served  that  it  was  time  he  was  off,  unless  the 
carter  felt  disposed  to  give  him  a  seat  in  his 
conveyance. 

Nothing  loth  was  the  man  at  the  prospect 
of  a  companion  and  a  douceur  both — the 
consent  of  the  beast  was  never  asked — and 
then  Martin  remarked  that  he  had  better  step 
across  to  Well  Bank  to  mention  the  new  ar- 
rangement to  Mrs.  Cragg ;  and  Mr.  Thorpe 
re-entered  the  house  with  Dora  at  his  heels 
to  gratify  her  by  unscrewing  the  wooden 
case. 

Edith,  who  had  not  removed  her  bonnet 
and  pelisse,  lingered  at  the  little  gate.  She 
was  far  from  envious  of  Dora's  good  fortune, 
but  was  feeling  most  acutely  the  omission 
of  her  own  name  and  that  of  Allan  from 
Aunt  Statham's  letter ;  and  not  the  less 
keenly  that  Mr.  Thorpe  did  not  see  anything 
particular  in  the  omission. 

As  Martin  passed  out  he  paused  to  say, 
"Miss  Edith,  I  hope  you  will  not  let  ^Irs. 
Statham's  neglect  or  caprice  trouble  you. 
We  all  know  her  humours.  She  has  not 
forgotten   that  we  saw  her  without  her  wiir. 
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But  probably  Mr.  Thorpe  read  her  letter 
hastily,  and  has  overlooked  some — eh ! 
what's  that,  Solomon  ?" 

Tliis  sudden  diversion  was  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  Solomon  Bracken,  who,  lean- 
ing on  his  stick  with  one  trembling  hand, 
flourished  sometliino;  undistino;uishable  in 
the  other,  and  was  calling  to  "Maister 
Pickersgill"  in  his  wheezy  croak  as  he 
shuffled  along  the  churchyard  walk  towards 
the  steps. 

A  simple  "Excuse  me,"  to  Edith,  a  light 
bound  across  the  lane  and  up  the  worn 
steps,  and  Martin's'  black  eyes  expanded 
with  surprise  as  he  exclaimed, 

"Why,  Solomon,  where  did  3^ou  find 
this  ?  It  is  mine,  it  is  out  of  my  magic 
lantern." 

"  Ah  thowt  as  mich  ;  ah  heerd  as  yo'd 
lost  sum  mat  o'th'  sooart.  Weel,  ah  fand  it 
aback  o'  yan  gravestane ;  that'n  wi'  twee 
•cherrybims  on't  nighest  t'  wall ;"  and  the 
man  looked  wondrous  knowing. 

"  I  wish  you  had  found  it  before  the 
breaking    up.       It    would    have   saved    my 
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buying  a  new  one ;  and  yet  it  is  so  rusty  it 
mii^ht  have  been  useless.  I  wonder  how 
it  act  there ! "  observed  Martin,  half  to 
himself. 

"  Bud  ah'd  no  call  to  luik  fer't  albare 
t'  breekin'  oop, "  rejoined  the  old  man. 
*'  'Tweer  on'y  yesterday  morn  as  I  wur  cooni 
for  a  whift  o'  fresh  air,  loike  I  allays  cooms 
ivery  morn,  Maister  Pickersgill,  to  luik  at 
th'  owd  grawnd  wheer  I'll  niver  handle  a 
spade  agean — an'  I  saw  Maister  Ellis  shew 
summat  to  Maister  Earnshaw,  and  they  twee 
had  a  chat  ower  it :  an'  then  afoare  thev 
coonied  atdit,  I  seed  Maister  Ellis  chuck  t' 
thing  aght  on  his  hond.  Joe  Guyer  wur 
callin'  me  ta  hev  hauf  a  pint  wi'  him  then, 
an'  I  reckoned  as  t'  thing,  what  ivver  it  wur, 
would  nae  gang  wieout  legs,  an  happen  th' 
yale  moight,  gif  I  waited  till  anoather  toime. 
Bud  I  wur  a  gay  bit  curious  what  them  twee 
lads  hed  gitten  theet  ta  raak'  them  hand 
theeir  heeads  sa  cloose,  and  Maister  Ellis 
hev  sich  a  straight  feace.  I  thowt  it  wur 
mischief,  an'  I'd  loik  ta  be  at  t'  boddom 
on't.       Howsomdiver    yo've    gitten   yer  tin 
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back,  an'  may  happen  mak'  aght  wheer  t's 
bin  a'  alang." 

Martin  had  listened  to  the  man  without 
farther  interruption  than  a  slight  start  at 
the  names  of  Ellis  and  Earnshaw,  and 
wondering  why  the  former  took  Allan  into 
his  confidence,  if,  as  was  apparent,  he  had 
known  where  both  lantern  and  oil-box 
could  be  found,  Seeing  the  rusty  condition 
of  the  tin,  he  concluded  that  Jasper  had  had 
the  lantern  for  some  time  in  the  damp  of 
Apple-Tree  Hall,  and  affected  ignorance 
lest  the  damage  should  be  imputed  to  him. 

"  Thank  you,  Solomon,  I  am  glad  it  is 
found.  It  may  be  cleaned,  and  then  the 
lantern  will  serve  for  one  of  the  little  lads. 
Where  did  you  say  you  found  it  ?"  he  asked, 
without  attaching  any  importance  to  the 
question. 

"  Ahint  von  stane,  sir ;  reet  ower  theer 
wheer  t'  ghoast  riz  oop  to  flaay  a  chap.  I'm 
noan  like  to  mak'    a    mistake.      I'll   show 


you 
T 
Martin  wherever  he  turned. 


The   o;host  as-ain  !     It  seemed   to  haunt 
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"  No,  thank  you,"  he  said,  carelessly, 
turning  away.  "  It  is  of  no  consequence. 
But  here  is  a  shilling  for  your  trouble,  and 
pray  say  nothing  about  what  you  have  found 
— I  do  not  care  about  it.  And  I  would 
not  talk  so  much  about  the  ghost,  if  I  were 
you.  It  makes  our  friends  at  Ivy  Fold  very 
unhappy." 

If  he  had  said  "  our  friend "  he  would 
have  been  nearer  the  mark,  and  closer  to 
his  own  meaning.  Mr.  Thorpe  seemed  to 
forget  everything  in  his  studies  and  pursuits. 
Dora  was  a  mere  child,  but  Edith,  left  far 
too  much  to  herself,  brooded  over  the  past, 
and  clung  to  the  memory  of  her  dead  mother 
as  a  shipwrecked  mariner  clings  to  a  spar. 
And  he  knew  it  ;  and,  knowing  it,  longed, 
oh !  how  earnestly,  to  say  to  her  that  it  had 
been  so  with  himself,  but  that  neither  need 
be  lonely  any  more,  if  she  would  only  lean 
on  him,  and  could  only  find  solace  in  his 
deep  love.  But  she  was  yet  too  young,  too 
unconscious,  to  suspect  aught  beyond  friend- 
ship, and  he  was  afraid  to  disturb  their 
friendship  by  a  warmer  breath  even. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Solomon  promised  to  be  "  silent  as  t' 
grave,"  and  pocketed  the  shilling,  after 
spitting  on  it  for  luck,  and  Martin  went 
back  into  the  lane,  hoping  to  have  a  de- 
licious half-hour  in  Edith's  presence  before 
the  conveyance  was  ready  to  start. . 

Edith  was  still  at  the  gate,  she  knew 
Dora  was  too  busy  superintending  the  un- 
screwing of  the  packing-case  to  miss  her ; 
and  was  perplexing  herself  with  the  ques- 
tion, "  would  Aunt  Statham  never  forgive  her 
iuadvertant  selection  of  a  song?"  and  at  the 
same  time  pondering  what  Solomon  wanted 
with  Martin  Pickerssjill. 

"  What  is  that  in  your  hand  ?"  she  asked, 
as  he  came  towards  her. 

"  It  is  the  missing  oil-box  from  my  magic- 
lantern,"  he  answered.  "  Solomon  found  it 
in  the  churchyard.  Some  of  the  boys  must 
have  thrown  or  lost  it  there." 

He  felt  strongly  tempted  to  say  "  Jasper," 
but  he  held  his  peace. 

"  It  is  very  rusty." 

"  Yes  ;  it  must  have  lain  in  a  damp  place 
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before  it  was  thrown  away,"  he  added,  in 
perfect  good  faith. 

"  Oh  !  Edie,  Edie,"  sounded  from  the 
house,  "  come  and  look  at  my  harp,  it  is  all 
gold,  and  black,  and  beautiful." 

Martin  took  leave,  promising  Mr.  Thorpe 
that  he  would  write  to  Jamaica  for  specimens 
of  certain  West  India  plants,  and  lingering 
with  Edith's  hand  in  his,  as  if  he  were  loth 
to  let  it  go.  And  when  the  last  good-bye 
was  said,  and  he  on  his  way  to  Skipton  in 
the  taxed  cart,  that  touch  yet  clung  to  his 
palm,  that  one  gentle  voice  sounded  in  his 
ears,  the  pathos  of  those  deep  dark  eyes 
was  felt  in  his  inmost  soul. 

"  How  blind  Mr.  Thorpe  appears  to  the 
treasure  in  his  keeping !  What  would  I 
not  give  to  drink  of  the  unfathomed  foun- 
tains of  love  and  tenderness  in  that  girl's 
heart,  which  he  seals  down  so  heedlessly  ! 
Poor  Edith,  she  must  be  very  lonely  ;  Mr. 
Thorpe  is  no  company  for  her ;  and  Dora — 
if  it  were  not  for  Janet,  glorious  Janet !  the 
child  would  ride  roughshod  over  her.     Ah, 

it  shall  be  altered  some  day,  if " 

F  2 
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"  Some  day — and  if !"  Martin  was  out- 
stripping time  and  futurity,  buoyed  on  the 
volant  wings  of  love  and  hope.  But  so  did 
Icarus  soar,  and  Icarus  fell  into  the  wave. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


AND  so  gr 
Mrs.  Rii 


BLACK  EYES. 

ND  SO  grandfather  is  not  at  home, 
ipley?"  said  Jasper,  accosting 
the  lawyer's  housekeeper,  a  rouncj-faced 
dumpling  of  a  dame,  who  appeared  the 
very  picture  of  snug  content,  as  he  broke 
in  upon  her  occupation,  that  of  laying  the 
dinner  cloth. 

"  Deary  me,  Master  Jasper,  how  you  do 
take  one  by  surprise  !"  was  the  startled 
answer  to  his  abrupt  salutation. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  me  come  upstairs  ? 
You  expected  me,  surely  ?"  was  his  response. 
"And  how  do  you  find  yourself  after  all 
these  months  ?" 

The  comfortable  old  dame,  who  had  once 
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upon  a  tiQie  possessed  a  respectable  home 
of"  her  own,  before  misfortune  drove  her  to 
accept  service  and  a  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Josiah  Proctor,  looking  beyond  Jasper  to 
the  open  door  as  if  for  another  figure, 
replied  : 

"  Oh,  hearty,  Master  Jasper.  Ay,  you 
were  expected  sure-ly ;  but  I  was  just  then 
counting  the Where  is  Master  Pickers- 
gill  ?"  she  suddenly  broke  off  to  ask. 

"The  coach  was  full,  there  was  no  room," 
replied  Jasper,  carelessly  throwing  himself 
into  his  grandfather's  chair,  and  stretching 
his  legs  across  the  hearth,  thus  bringing  his 
face  into  the  full  light  of  three  windows  and 
a  blazing  fire. 

The  housekeeper  put  up  her  hands. 

"  Room  for  you,  and  no  room  for  Master 
Pickersgill  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  accents  of 
dismay.  Then,  changing  her  tone,  she  add- 
ed, soberly,  "  I'm  afraid  your  grandfather 
will  not  be  over  well  pleased." 

"Then  he  must  be  displeased,"  rose  to 
Jasper's  lips,  but  he  substituted,  "  Well,  I 
could  not  help  it.     It  was  no  fault  of  mine. 
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I  know  I'd  have  been  deuced  glad  to  have 
been  left  where  he  is,  and  let  him  come  on. 
Will  grandflither  be  here  for  dinner  ?  Let 
me  see — where  did  you  say  he  was  gone?" 

She  had  not  said  where,  neither  had 
Postlethwaite,  who  had  answered  his  ques- 
tions with  the  one  word,  "  Business."  But 
she  fell  into  his  trap. 

"  Well,  it's  awkward  weather  for  travel- 
ling ;  if  it  should  happen  to  snow  between 
Barnsley  and  Wakefield,  he  might  be  too 
late  to  catch  the  coach  from  Wakefield — 
but,  goodness  me.  Master  Jasper,  whatever's 
the  matter  with  your  face  ?  It's  all  black 
and  blue  about  the  eyes  !"  In  her  progress 
round  the  table  she  had  chanced  to  confront 
him. 

How  savage  he  felt,  to  be  sure  !  He 
answered,  as  cooll}^  as  he  could — 

"Oh,  I  ran  my  head  against  a  post  in  the 
dark  !  But  this  confounded  w^eather  would 
make  anyone  look  blue,"  and  the  bright 
brass  poker  was  sent  with  a  plunge  into  the 
fire. 

"  Deary  me  !     You  should  have  had  a 
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bit  of  raw  steak  laid  upon  it.  It  quite 
disfigures  you.  Is  Master  Pickersgill  as 
handsome  as  he  was  ?" 

She  was  driving  him  wild.  Ignoring  her 
remarks,  he  threw  out  his  fishing-lines  once 
more. 

"Gone  to  Barnsley,  is  he?  He  went 
there  before  we  came  home  last  half.  I 
remember   he    had   been    down    a   coalpit. 

Does    he    stay    with    Mr. — Mr. Dear 

me,  I  foro;et  his  name." 

Mrs.  Ripley  smiled. 

"Mr.  Proctor  does  not  tell  me  his  busi- 
ness or  the  names  of  his  clients.  I  should 
not  know  he  had  gone  to  Barnsley,  if  he 
had  not  offered  to  take  a  letter  to  a  person 
I  knew  when  I  was  a  young  lass,  and  lived 
thereabouts." 

Jasper  did  not  feel  interested  in  Mrs. 
Ripley's  friends,  although  he  had  long  been 
curious  to  learn  what  called  his  grandfather 
to  Barnsley  so  frequently.  Had  it  been 
Wakefield  only,  he  might  have  set  the 
journey  down  to  assize  business.  He  had  a 
suspicion  that   his  grandfather  had   money 
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sunk  in  a  coal-mine  there,  and,  if  so,  a  little 
raore  information  might  be  of  personal 
importance. 

"  I  wish  you  would  hurry  dinner,  Mrs. 
Ripley.  I  am  hungry  as  a  hunter,  and  1 
hope  you  have  got  something  nice." 

"There's  a  jugged  hare.  Master  Jasper, 
and  a  loin  of  pork,  and  an  apple  tart, 
but " 

Jasper  rubbed  his  hands  together  in  satis- 
faction, unconsciously  imitating  his  grand- 
father's habit. 

"  Jugged  hare !  Capital !  Let  it  be  served 
up  in  a  jiffy.     I'm  famishing." 

"  But,  Master  Jasper,"  pleaded  the  good 
dame,  "  what  if  your  grandfather  should — 
had  I  not  better  ask  Mr.  Postlethwaite 
before  I  dish  it  up  ?" 

"  Bother  Postlethwaite  !  What  has  he 
to  do  with  my  dinner  ?" 

"  Why  a,  he  might  say  it  would  only  be 
manners  to  wait  a  bit,"  she  answered, 
quietly ;  "  and,  you  see,  he  knows  best 
what  chance  there  is  of  master  coming  back. 
Besides,     it's     barely    dinner-time,    Master 
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Jasper.  You  liad  better  let  me  send  you 
up  a  bit  of  something  as  a  biting-on.  What 
say  you  to  a  nice  slice  of  spiced  beef,  or  of 
collared  head  ?  Or — that's  a  lovely  Wens- 
ley-dale  cheese  there  on  the  sideboard,  and 
master  tapped  a  fresh  barrel  of  ale  before 
he  went,  and  better  ale  was  never  brewed, 
though  I  say  it,  for  I  brewed  it  myself." 

"  Oh,  well,"  assented  Jasper,  wearily,  as 
one  who  made  an  unwilling  concession, 
"hand  the  cheese  over  here,  and  now  the 
bread.  I  may  as  well  have  a  tuck-in  at 
those,  since  the  jugged  hare  is  not  forth- 
coming. And,  Mrs.  Ripley  "  (she  had  placed 
the  japanned  cheese-biggin  before  him,  in 
which  nearly  half  a  cheese  reposed,  and 
was  reaching  the  bread  tra}^,  also  of 
japanned  tin,  in  which  was  white  and  brown 
wheaten  bread,  as  well  as  haver-cake), 
"  you  need  not  fatigue  yourself  with  coming 
upstairs,  you  can  send  Kitty  up  with  the  ale. 
I  suppose  Kitty  is  with  you  still  ?" 

"  Sure-ly,  sir;  what  would  hinder?  And 
thank  you  for  thinking  of  the  stairs,  for 
they  does  tire  one." 
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Down  went  Mrs.  Riple}^,  and  up  in  due 
course  came  Kitty,  a  tall  slip  of  a  girl 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  with  a  coarse 
pinafore  tied  round  her,  and  a  small  jug  of 
frothing  ale  in  her  hand.  She  gave  a  dip, 
intended  for  a  curtsey,  at  the  door,  and, 
having  shyly  placed  the  jug  on  the  table 
within  reach  of  the  young  master,  was  as 
shyly  retiring  when  lie  called  her  back. 

"Why,  Kitty,  what  a  hurry  you  are  in  ! 
I  have  not  had  a  look  at  you  yet." 

The  bashful  blood  mounted  to  the  girl's 
forehead  as  she  made  another  dip  and  an 
excuse  that  Mrs.  Ripley  told  her  to  make 
haste. 

"Never  mind  Mrs.  Ripley,  it's  six  months 
since  I  saw  you.  How  you  have  shot  up, 
to  be  sure,  and  1  think  you  are  prettier  than 
ever  you  were." 

Kitty's  eyes  turned  towards  the  carpet, 
and  her  fingers  nervously  caught  the  corner 
of  her  pinafore  as  she  stood  in  confusion 
sidling  towards  the  door,  but  never  a  word 
Avas  said. 

"  Why,     you'll     be    having    no    end    of 
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sweethearts  before  another  Christmas  coines. 
Maybe  you  have  one  already." 

"  Oh,  Maister  Jasper  !" 

"  Kit-ty  !"  the  word  came  floating  up  the 
staircase  from  below  in  remonstrance,  and, 
thankful  to  the  housekeeper  for  the  excuse, 
Kitty  hurried  down  to  the  kitchen  to  be 
called  to  account,  when  she  sjot  there,  for 
her  crimson  face,  and  for  loitering  so  long. 

Jasper  Ellis  had,  from  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  Giggleswick  Grammar  School,  hung 
at  the  skirts  of  the  upper-class  boys,  had 
witnessed  manv  a  little  scene  of  flirtation 
with  Mother  Wellington's  rosy-cheeked 
lasses,  and,  having  a  natural  susceptibility  in 
the  matter  of  pretty  faces,  seldom  missed 
an  opportunity  of  practising  his  early-learned 
lessons  at  second  hand.  He  had  a  notion 
that  it  was  manl}^,  and  was  quite  eager  in 
his  race  towards  manhood — and  master- 
ship. 

His  "  biting-on,"  as  Mrs.  Ripley  termed 
his  luncheon,  occupied  some  twenty  minutes 
or  hal£-an-hour,  then  he  strayed  to  one  of 
the  windows,  and,  whilst  picking   his  teeth, 
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watched  the  passers-by,  some  pinched  and 
shivering  with  cold,  others  vigorous  and 
liearty,  all  in  a  glow  with  the  brisk  exercise 
of  limbs  and  luns^s. 

There  being  no  signs  of  his  grandfather 
amongst  them,  he,  in  his  very  vacuity,  began 
to  calculate  the  interest  on  two  or  three  un- 
repaid  loans,  which  were  to  be  cleared  off 
when  the  borrowers  returned  to  school  with 
filled  purses,  and,  the  occupation  being 
congenial,  he  forgot  to  calculate  the  lapse  of 
time. 

In  the  midst  of  his  arithmetic,  his  eye  fell 
on  the  figure  of  Deborah  Gill  crossing  the 
road,  as  stiff  and  prim  as  if  she  had  swallow- 
ed a  poker,  and  found  it  difficult  to  digest, 
and  by  some  mental  process  his  thoughts 
strayed  to  Deborah's  mistress,  and  from 
Mrs.  Statham  to  her  nieces,  and  having  got 
so  far  he  becjan  to  think  of  Martin,  as  he 
had  seen  him  from  the  coach  top  walking 
away  from  the  "Hart's  Head"  by  the  side 
of  Edith. 

The  prospect  was  by  no  means  exhilarat- 
ing.    Young  as  he  was,  a  very  ugly  word^ 
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befjinninfT  with  the  fourth  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  found  its  way  between  his  big 
white  teeth  ;  and  turning  sharply  from  the 
window,  as  a  relief  to  his  feelings,  he  took 
up  the  bright  yellow  poker  and  pounded 
away  at  the  fire,  as  if  he  had  been  pommel- 
ing an  enemy, — or  a  rival. 

Above  the  painted  chimney-piece,  enrich- 
ed with  carved  cupids  and  wreaths  of 
flowers,  extended  a  wide,  low  looking-glass, 
in  three  divisions,  with  a  black  frame 
around  all;  and  on  the  mantel-shelf  were 
three  tall  blue  and  white  china  jars,  with 
perforated  lids  to  let  out  the  perfume  of 
the  rose-leaves  and  fragrant  spices  en- 
shrined within.  Two  Chinese  fiojures,  with 
heads  that  nodded  on  a  touch,  almost  with 
a  step  across  the  floor,  had  also  a  place 
there,  and  on  either  side  the  looking- 
glass  hung  a  card-board  letter  rack,  in 
which  were  sundry  cards  and  papers, 

\Vhilst  pounding  away  at  an  obstinate 
coal  which  refused  to  shatter  at  his  bidding, 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  face  in  the 
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glass  before  him,  and  in  sheer  surprise  the 
poker  had  a  rest. 

He  was  wont  to  look  in  a  glass  with 
some  complacence.  Had  a  notion,  in  fact, 
that  he  was  something  more  than  merely 
good-looking,  especially  in  winter,  when  the 
freckles  which  came  forth  to  greet  the 
summer  sun  had  sunk  almost  from  siojht 
beneath  the  fair  white  skin.  What  saw  he 
but  a  couple  of  pulpy-cushions  streaked 
with  blue  and  green  and  red  and  yellow,  in 
which  the  small  eyes  were  almost  lost. 

Again  the  ugly  word  crossed  his  lips,  and 
he  laid  the  poker  down  to  pace  the  floor. 
Then  his  eye  rested  on  the  letter-racks,  and, 
being  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  ho 
began  to  take  the  papers  out  one  by  one  to 
occupy  the  time  and  his  memory  with  their 
contents. 

They  were  mostly  household  bills  or 
trivial  memoranda  ;  but  his  own  last  epistle 
from  school  was  placed  there,  and  behind  it 
lay  another  letter  which  even  his  inexperi- 
enced eye  could  tell  was  from  abroad. 
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In  opening  it  his  glance  fell  upon  the 
signature,  "  Elihu  Vasey,"  and  on  a  post- 
script, "  I  would  endeavour  to  secure  the 
coal-pit,  if  the  lease  falls  in  as  you  say ;"  but 
before  his  impatient  fingers  could  lay  open 
the  first  page  he  was  glad  to  re-fold  the 
letter  and  replace  it  in  all  haste. 

His  grandfather's  brisk  voice  was  to  be 
heard  below,  and  his  active  foot  was  on  the 
oaken  stairs.  Up  he  came,  two  steps  at  a 
time,  talking  to  some  one  all  the  way  he 
came. 

Jasper  had  turned  sharply  round  from 
the  fire-place,  hurriedly  traversing  the  room 
to  sreet  his  relative  at  the  door,  and  so 
keep  his  own  back  to  the  windows  and  his 
face  in  shadow,  but  in  his  haste  he  gave  the 
white  damask  table-cloth  a  drag  which 
overturned  one  of  the  three-legged  silver 
salt-cellars,  and  in  his  momentary  stoppage 
to  prevent  further  mischief,  lost  his  oppor- 
tunity. 

Unbuttoning  his  spencer  as  he  entered, 
in  came  Josiah  Proctor,  not  with  ready 
hand     extended,     but    with    the    question, 
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"  How's  this ;    you    here,   and    not    Martin 
Pickersgill  ?" 

Jasper  hastened  to  explain, 

"No  room,  and  the  coach  drove  off," 
repeated  Mr.  Proctor.  "  Then  you  had 
mounted  first,  secured  your  own  seat  and 
left  him  to  take  his  chance  ?  Gentlemanly 
behaviour,  upon  my  word  !"  and  for  once 
there  was  no  rippling  smile  upon  the 
lawyer's  countenance,  as  he  tossed  spencer 
and  gloves  upon  a  chair,  which  he  was  not 
wont  to  do. 

Disconcerted  by  his  grandfather's  penetra- 
tion, Jasper  flushed,  and  he  so  stumbled  in 
his  excuses  as  to  draw  the  keen-eyed 
lawyer's  attention  to  the  other  colouring  of 
his  face. 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir.  You  are  a  pretty 
spectacle  !  Very  reputable  for  my  grandson 
to  come  through  the  town  with  a  pair  of 
black  eyes !" 

"  You  may  thank  your  precious  ward  for 
it  then,"  returned  Jasper.  "  He  struck  at  me 
like  a  savage." 

"  Hah  !  struck  at  vou  ?  and  for  what  ?" 

VOL.  II.  G 
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The  story  Jasper  had  ready  was  cut  off 
b}''  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Hipley  and  her 
subordinate  with  the  delayed  dinner.  She 
'had  overheard  the  youth's  answer,  and 
blurted  out  impulsively,  "  Oh,  Master 
Jasper,    you     said    you     ran     your    head 

against "  She  broke  off,  "Oh,  deary  me, 

who  has  upset  the  salt  ?  That's  ill-luck  for 
somebody." 

"I  shall  think  it  ill-luck  if  the  jugged 
hare  is  spoiled,"  observed  Jasper,  thankful 
to  have  a  chance  of  turning  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  she,  in  an  apologetic 
tone,  addressed  more  to  her  master  than  to 
him,  as  she  lifted  the  cover,  ''  I  am  afraid 
it's  almost  done  to  rags,  but  then  it's  been 
kept  waiting  nigh  two  hours." 

"Never  mind,  Mrs.  Ripley,"  said  her 
master,  re-assuringly,  his  old  smile  breaking 
over  his  face.  "  To  a  man  fresh  from  a 
cold  journey  the  very  odour  is  delicious  ; 
neither  Jasper  nor  I  will  be  disposed  to  find 
fault,"  and  he  rubbed  his  palms  together  in 
satisfaction,  as  Jasper  placed  a  seat  for  him, 
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thanking  his  stars  that  dinner  had  come 
in  time  to  put  his  grandfather  in  a  better 
humour. 

The  housekeeper  was  quitting  the  room, 
Josiah  called  her  back. 

"  Mrs.  Ripley,  by  some  mischance  I  left  a 
letter  on  this  table.     Did  vou  find  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  put  it  in  one  of  the  card- 
racks.     There  it  is." 

"  Just  like  ray  luck,"  thought  Jasper.  "  I 
meant  to  read  it  through  before  the  day  was 
over  ;  that  chance  is  gone." 

It  was ;  for  when  the  housekeeper  laid 
it  beside  her  master's  plate  he  straightway 
put  it  into  his  breast  pocket. 

Mr.  Proctor's  grace  was  short.  He 
helped  his  grandson  and  himself,  and  then 
set  to  with  the  keen  relish  a  lonqj  drive 
through  a  frosty  atmosphere  is  sure  to  give 
even  to  plain  fare.  Appetite  served  as  an 
excuse  for  silence,  but  it  did  not  interfere 
with  mental  processes.  He  was  as  little 
satisfied  witli  Jasper's  excuses  as  with  his 
personal  appearance,  and  had  not  failed  to 
note    Mrs.    "Ripley's   interruption.      But  he 

G  2 
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was  never  so  hasty  as  to  let  a  good  dinner 
spoil  whilst  he  prolonged  argumentation. 
Almost  the  first  remark  he  made  was  an 
ejaculatory  wish  that  Martin  was  there  to 
sit  down  with  them. 

As  if  conjured  up  by  the  wish,  a  vehicle, 
running  over  the  hard  frosty  ground  with  a 
rattle,  stopped  in  front  of  the  house.  In  a 
minute  or  two  a  light  step  came  bounding 
up  the  stairs,  the  door  handle  was  turned, 
and  Martin  presented  himself. 

Up  jumped  Mr.  Proctor,  his  face  beaming. 
"Why,  Martin,  where  did  you  spring  from  ?" 
and  he  shook  the  young  man's  hand  as  if 
he  had  lost  siojht  of  his  ejrandson's  blackened 
eyes. 

"From  Will  Scott's  taxed-cart,"  Martin 
replied,  returning  the  hand-shake  with 
interest.  "  He  reached  Ivy  Fold  in  time  to 
bring;  me  back,  or  I  should  have  walked." 

"  Should  you  ?  Ah  !"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Proctor.  "But  now  take  your  seat.  Here 
comes  Kitty  with  hot  plates.  Don't  let 
dinner  go  cold,  we  can  talk  afterwards." 

If  Jasper  had  a  notion   his   grandfather 
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had  forgotten  him  he  found  out  his 
mistake  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  with- 
drawn. 

"Now,  my  lads,"  cried  Mr.  Proctor,  with 
his  vivacious  promptitude,  seating  himself, 
not  in  his  ordinary  chair,  but  in  another 
equally  easy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hearth,  by  which  arrangement  the  rapidly 
fading  daylight  would  fall  on  the  faces  of 
those  he  addressed,  "the  dinner  business 
despatched,  I'm  your  man.  Bring  your 
chairs  to  the  fire  and  let  me  hear  all 
about  it." 

Martin  looked  puzzled,  yet  he  took  his 
seat  in  front  of  the  fire,  Jasper  having 
already  taken  possession  of  his  grandfather's 
easv  chair. 

"All  about  what?"  he  asked. 

The  blue-grey  ej^es  twinkled  merrily. 

"  All  about  the  pugilists  who  could  not 
travel  together  lest  they  should  fight  by 
the  way." 

It  was  Martin's  turn  to  flush. 

"  Oh,  ^Ir.  Proctor,  that  was  not  the 
reason.     A   gentleman  gave   up  his    inside 
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place  to  accommodate  some  one  else  ;  and 
when  we  mounted  to  the  top  at  the  same 
time,  to  find  only  one  seat  vacant,  I  could 
do  no  less  than  yield  to  him.  He  had  the 
prior  claim.  Besides,  he  was  older  than  I." 
"  Hah  !  Why  not  go  to  the  back  ?" 
"  That  was  the  back  seat,  sir ;  all  the 
others  were  filled." 

"Then  my  handsome  grandson  did  not 
get  his  face  painted  in  a  battle  for  places'?" 
and  there  was  the  slightest  touch  of  sarcasm 
in  the  lawyer's  tone,  of  which  there  might 
have  been  an  echo  in  the  answer. 

"  Assuredly  not,  I  do  not  fight  for  trifles." 
"Then  what  did  you  strike  me  for?" 
whined  Jasper.  "  Do  you  call  that  paltry 
tin  thing  of  yours  anything  but  a  trifle? 
And  what  had  I  got  to  do  with  it  ?"  There 
Avas  more  assertion  than  interrogation  in 
these  questions,  which  were  jerked  forth  as 
the  very  outburst  of  aggrieved  virtue. 

"What  tin  thing?"  asked  Mr.  Proctor, 
scanning  them  both  attentivel}'',  as  he  leant 
back  with  his  legs  crossed,  his  hands  folded 
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tosrether,  and  his  elbows  restinsj  on  the  arms 
of  his  chair. 

There  was  somethinf^  at  work  within 
Martin's  breast  which  sent  the  surging  blood 
upwards  to  deepen  and  darken  the  tint  on 
his  clear  olive  skin  ;  memories  of  long-borne 
persecution,  struggling  with  a  feeling  that  it 
was  scarcely  honourable  to  expose  his 
schoolfellow  to  his  grandfather ;  yet  was 
Mr.  Proctor's  question  so  direct  lie  had  no 
alternative  but  to  fetch  the  rusty  oil-box 
from  his  top-coat  pocket,  and  say, 

"  That,  sir.  It  is  part  of  a  magic-lantern 
sent  to  me  by  jMr.  Vasey,  which  was  missing 
yesterday,  and  has  turned  up  to-day  in 
the  condition  vou  see.  It  was  g;iven  to  me 
b}^  Solomon  Bracken,  the  poor,  paralysed 
old  sexton,  after  the  coach  had  gone.  He 
told  me  he  searched  for  the  tliincr  because 
he  saw  Ellis  show  it  to  Earnshaw  in  the 
church3'ard,  this  morning,  and  then  fling  it 
behind  a  sravestone." 

Mr.  Proctor  looked  searchingly  across  the 
hearth  at  his  grandson. 
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"  I  only  pitched  it  back  where  I  found 
it,"  cried  Jasper,  as  if  anxious  to  exculpate 
himself. 

His  grandfather,  turninf^  the  rustv  vessel 
over  in  his  hand,  bent  forward  on  his  seat, 
with  thoughtful  face,  as  if  turniniT  the  matter 
also  over  in  his  own  brain. 

*'  You  struck  Jasper — when  ?"  addressing 
Martin. 

"This  morning,  sir,  before  breakfast." 

"  You  suspected  him  of  abstracting  and 
secreting  this  tin  vessel,  and  in  your  irritation 
struck  him,  and  without  inquiry  ?" 

Very  even  was  Mr.  Proctor's  voice,  indicat- 
ing nothing  ;  yet  Jasper  began  to  feel  at  ease. 

"  I  did  suspect  him — of  what  I  need  not 
say,"  and  Martin,  his  nostrils  panting,  and 
his  eyes  on  fire,  rose  to  his  feet  and  paced 
the  floor  as  he  spoke.  "  But  think  you  I 
would  strike  your  grandson  for  hiding  a  hit 
of  tin  f  and  his  lip  curled  in  contempt. 
"No,  sir,  a  wantonly  cruel  joke  had  been 
played  upon  me.  The  guitar  that  was  my 
mother's  is  splintered.  My  inquiries  were 
met  with  laughter,  scorn — I  was  insulted. 
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How  I  resented  the  insult  you  can  see.  I 
would  have  fought  it  out  with  him,  but  he 
shrank  from  me  like  a  poltroon." 

Mr.  Proctor's  eyes  turned  from  one  to 
the  other. 

"  Look  you,  grandfather,  it's  all  very  fine 
for  him  to  put  on  airs  like  a  grandee,"  inter- 
posed Jasper,  also  rising  to  his  feet,  "  as  if 
he  never  did  anything  wrong ;  but  he  ought 
to  tell  you  how  he  came  into  Apple-Tree 
Hall  last  ni"ht,  accusinof  us  of  stealino;  his 
trumpery  oil-box,  and  of  laying  his  guitar 
where  he  was  sure  to  tumble  over  and 
smash  it,  as  if  he  were  rav  lord  and  we  were 
nobodies.  But  I'd  have  him  ask  Allan 
Earnshaw  if  we  did  not  find  that  thino;  at 
the  back  of  the  gravestone  with  the  weeds 
all  <]jrown  over  it.  It  had  lain  there  Iouq- 
enough  for  the  grass  to  have  grown  white 
underneath  it,  whoever  dropped  it  there," 
and  he  looked  wonderfully  knowing. 

With  all  Jasper's  assumption  of  wounded 
integrity,  there  was  much  in  this  outburst 
which  grated  on  Josiah  Proctor's  ears. 
Jasper  had  overshot  his  mark. 
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"Then  your  guitar  has  been  damaged,  as 
well  as  the  magic-lantern  ?"  put  Mr.  Proctor 
to  his  ward.  He  knew  the  store  he  set 
upon  the  instrument. 

"Utterly  destroyed." 

"  How  came  it  all  about  ?" 

Martin  told  him  brie%,  accusing  no  one. 

When  he  had  done,  Mr.  Proctor  said, 
gravely, 

"I  must  inquire  into  tliis.  Jasper,  ring 
for  candles  and  for  tea." 
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JOSIAH  PROCTOR  did  inquire  into  it, 
but  in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own 
way ;  meanwhile  he  did  his  best  to  restore 
harmony  where  there  was  dissonance,  and, 
unknown  to  either  his  ward  or  his  grandson, 
watched  them  both  very  narrowly.  He 
had  another  inquiry  to  make  beforehand. 

Opening  Mr.  Vasey's  letter  to  fold  and 
docket  methodically  for  preservation,  he 
discovered  that  other  hands  than  his  own 
had  meddled  with  it. 

Curiously  folded  to  baffle  impertinent 
scrutiny,  the  blue  quarto-sheet  had  been  its 
own  detective.  Jasper  had,  in  his  hurry 
and    ignorance,    turned    over    that    which 
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•should  have  been  turned  under,  and  Mr. 
Proctor's  quick  sight  liad  noted  the  dragged 
■cloth  and  overturned  salt,  and  he  had  asked 
himself  why  his  grandson  had  made  such  a 
hurried  rush  to  meet  him. 

The  inference  drawn  thence  gave  him  food 
for  contemplation  not  of  the  most  agreeable 
kind.  His  own  daughter  had  deceived  him, 
and  the  man  in  whom  she  had  trusted, 
Jasper's  abandoned  father,  had  wofully  de- 
ceived her.  Had  deception  come  to  the  boy 
with  his  blood  ?  and  was  he  to  be  once 
asrain  deceived  ?  In  removing  him  from 
evil  influence,  he  had  hoped  to  train  a 
wortliy  legal  assistant  and  successor,  one  to 
whom  he  could  commit  a  ^reat  and  im- 
portant  trust,  should  his  own  health  fail. 

In  makinur  a  GiiiGjleswick  scholar  of  the 
lad,  and  placing  him  along  with  Martin  at 
Mrs.  Crao!;o;'s,  his  chief  intent  had  been  to 
promote  a  boyish  friendship,  which  should 
strengthen  with  their  growth  for  mutual  ad- 
vantage. Instead,  and  notwithstanding  the 
rescue  from  the  Ribble,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  growing  antagonism  between  the  twain  ; 
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and,  ill  spite  of  Miss  Cragg's  flattering 
reports,  he  was  not  disposed  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  his  grandson  against  his  ward,  or 
vice  versa,  without  sifting;  evidence  and  com- 
paring  hearsay  with  his  own  personal  obser- 
vation. True,  his  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion were  few  and  limited,  but  in  one  respect 
he  was  struck  with  a  discrepancy  in  Miss 
Cragg's  summing-up. 

How  much  of  the  vaunted  politeness  and 
complaisance  had  appeared  in  Jasper's  man- 
ner towards  Martin?  Was  not  Mrs.  Statham 
still  incensed  at  his  unfeeling  rudeness  ?  And 
now  this  interference  with  a  private  com- 
munication ! 

Ah  !  Jasper,  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  key 
to  an  intricate  lock.  A  small  matter  wilt 
turn  the  current  of  a  life. 

On  the  Monday  after  Christmas  Day,  Mr. 
Proctor  mounted  a  dapple-grey  horse  which 
had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  law. 
Nothing  was  said  in  the  house  of  his  destina- 
tion, but  he  had  walked  home  from  church 
with  Mrs.  Statham  the  previous  evening, 
and  had  offered  to  bear  any  message   she 
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misfht  have  for  friends  in  GisfOileswick. 
Had  he  neglected  such  attention,  the  offence 
would  have  been  unpardonable,  he  well 
knew,  although  its  sole  result  was  a  "parcel 
of  spice"  for  Dora,  and  a  private  mission 
of  Deborah's  to  Edith,  "  not  to  mind,  it 
would  come  all  risht  some  dav,  if  she  only 
feared  God  and  did  her  duty,"  a  message 
faithfully  delivered  and  strengthened  by 
himself 

He  judged  it  expedient  to  leave  Dapple 
at  the  "  Golden  Lion,"  and  stroll  leisurely 
through  Settle,  making  a  call  or  two  as  -if 
merely  to  exchange  Christmas  greetings, 
yet  contriving  so  to  mention  his  "  two  lads" 
as  to  elicit  opinions  without  open  inquiry. 
For  this  a  cool,   clear  head,  and   a  strons' 

7  7  t_^ 

■one,  was  necessary,  and  no  one  knew  it 
better. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  Londoner  to 
realize  what  was  meant  by  Christmas  hospi- 
tality in  the  North  before  railways  levelled 
hill  and  valley,  and  levelled  human  charac- 
teristics at  the  same  time.  It  was  something 
hearty,  overpowering,  genuine.      Good  times 
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or  bad  times,  hospitality  was  the  first  and 
foremost  virtue  of  the  individual  at  all  sea- 
isons,  and  at  Christmastide  there  was  no 
escaping  it.  In  every  house,  in  every  shop, 
there  was  something  to  be  partaken,  some- 
thing.to  eat,  and  something  to  drink,  varia- 
tion in  the  viands  and  beverasfes  beincr  the 
only  distinction.  To  refuse  the  proffered 
refreshment  was  to  insult  the  provider,  and 
was  regarded  as  anything  but  a  token  of 
goodwill.  As  well  refuse  to  eat  salt  with 
the  friendly  Arab  in  his  native  desert  as 
reject  the  bountiful  fare  of  the  genuine 
Yorkshireman  in  his  native  home. 

It  required  some  diplomacy  for  Josiah 
Proctor  to  escape  from  the  pressing  invita- 
tions both  of  friends  and  strangers  at  the 
"  Golden  Lion,"  and  he  soon  found  it  ad- 
visable to  press  on  to  Giggleswick,  if  lie 
meant  business. 

Almost  every  second  person  he  met  along 
the  road,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  saluted 
him  with  a  "  Merry  Kirsmas."  Little  child- 
ren dropped  courtesies  to  the  same  refrain, 
and  were  answered  with  ready  smiles  and 
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halfpence.  Even  the  broken  voice  of  Solo- 
mon Bracken  croaked  it  out  to  him  from 
the  south  gate  of  the  churchyard.  How 
naturally  then  slipped  the  silver  Christmas- 
box  into  a  trembling  brown  palm,  less 
horny  than  of  yore,  as  a  reward  for  his  late 
"find,"  and  how  naturally  followed  Solo- 
mon's explanation  how  he  came  to  look  for 
the  "  tin  thing,"  and  his  offer  to  show  where 
he  "  fand  it,  reet  ahint  th'  stane  wheer  t' 
ghoast  riz  to  flaay  a  chap,"  and  what  more 
natural  than  for  Mr.  Proctor  to  look  behind 
the  stone  and  discover  that  Jasper  had 
spoken  the  truth,  and  that  sure  enough 
there  was  a  small  patch  of  sickly  whitish- 
vellow  2;rass,  almost  bare  to  the  roots,  hav- 
ing  all  the  appearance  of  rank  vegetation 
excluded  from  light  and  air  by  something 
lying  above  it. 

Thence  he  went  straicjlit  to  Ivv  Fold, 
rendered  up  his  parcel  of  sweets,  and  his 
two  messages,  and,  hospitably  pressed  by 
Mr.  Thorpe  and  Edith,  sat  down  to  share 
their  mid-day  meal.  There  he  set  Dora's 
toncrue  wa2f"in2r  about  the  errand  doinas  of 

i)  DO        O  O  >— 
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the  "  breaking  up,"  and  the  fine  prepara- 
tions, and,  between  the  little  loquacious  one 
and  her  more  retiring  sister,  got  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
without  having  put  a  leading  question. 

Of  course,  Dora  showed  the  harp  that 
was  "  all  her  own,"  asked  a  score  of  ques- 
tions about  Fido  and  the  parrot,  was  in- 
credulous about  Fido's  long  winter  sleep, 
exhibited  Tippie  as  a  prodigy,  and  told  the 
cat's  history,  whilst  Mr.  Thorpe,  on  his  part, 
launched  out  into  the  large  subject  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes  as  a  means  of  elevating 
the  industrial  classes,  growing  wonderfully 
eloquent  on  the  subject,  telling  of  meetings 
in  which  he  had  taken  part  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Polloc  and  John  Wilson,  and  of 
others  to  come. 

Suddenly,  as  their  visitor  was  about  to 
leave,  Mr.  Thorpe  bethought  him  to  ask  if 
Martin  Pickersgill's  father  was  a  West  Indian 
by  birth,  and  what  connection,  if  any,  he 
had  with  Yorkshire.  And  he  appeared  to 
await  the  answer  with  some  interest. 

The  first  question  was  answered  briefly 

VOL.  II.  H 
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in  the  negative,  the  other  was  put  off  to 
"  some  other  day  on  account  of  haste  ;"  and 
Mr.  Thorpe  was  left,  little  wiser,  to  ponder 
his  own  problem  at  leisure — or  to  forget  it. 

From  Ivy  Fold  to  Well  Bank.  There, 
where  unwonted  stillness  reit^ned,  he  was 
received  by  Miss  Vasey  alone.  Miss  Cragg 
was  at  Morecambe  visiting  a  rich  uncle,  and 
Mrs.  Cragg  dozing  by  the  "  house  "  fire. 

He  did  not  beat  about  the  bush  there. 
His  grandson's  black  eyes  furnished  an 
ostensible  motive  for  inquiry  ;  and  inquire 
he  did,  pretty  closely,  albeit  in  the  most 
pleasant  and  chatty  manner,  over  a  glass  of 
damson  wine  and  a  plate  of  cake,  both  of 
which  Ann  had  manufactured. 

Ann  was  easily  sifted.  He  gleaned  that 
the  quarrel  in  Apple-Tree  Hall  was  sup- 
posed, from  the  remarks  of  Burton,  to  have 
been  provoked  by  Jasper,  though  opinions 
were  not  unanimous  ;  thence  she  was  led 
backwards,  step  by  step,  from  the  breaking 
of  Martin's  guitar,  "  which  he  took  very 
much  to  heart,  poor  lad,"  to  that  remote 
and  forgotten  ghost ;   though  Mr.  Proctor 
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said    nothina;    of    a    clue    from    Solomon 
Bracken. 

"  Did  3^ou  miss  either  sheet  or  tablecloth 
on  that  occasion,  Miss  Vasey  ?" 

Very  reluctantly  she  admitted  that  the 
"  upper  sheet  of  Martin's  bed  was  certainly 
found  to  be  soiled  with  mud,  and  torn,  as 
if  with  a  nail ;  but,"  she  went  on,  eager  to 
exonerate  her  favourite,  "  John  Danson, 
who  slept  with  Martin,  told  me  that  the 
sheet  was  gone  when  they  went  to  bed, 
and  they  had  only  blankets  over  them." 

"  Went  to  bed  !    Did  Martin  stay  there  ?" 

"  Yes.  Danson  said  before  the  whole 
school  that  Martin  had  lain  awake  repeating 
the  next  day's  collect  aloud  until  he  could 
remember  it  also." 

"  Then,  if  sheet  and  magic-lantern  went 
together  to  make  a  spectre,  Martin  himself 
would  have  no  hand  in  the  business." 

"I  am  sure  he  had  not,  he  would  not 
have  dared,  his  negro  nurse  had  so  fright- 
ened him  with  ghost  stories." 

"  Then  you  think  the  lantern  had  been 
abstracted  surreptitiously  ?" 

h2 
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"  I  am  convinced  of  it.  John  Danson 
afterwards  overheard  Martin  say  something 
to  the  others  about  a  warning  he  had  given, 
and  the  little  lad  got  his  ears  boxed  for  list- 
ening." 

''  Who  boxed  them  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  not  say,"  replied  Ann, 
suddenly  drawing  back,  "and,  oh,  Mr. 
Proctor,  I  beg  you  will  not  repeat  a  sylla- 
ble of  what  I  have  told  you  to  my  cousin  or 
aunt,  or  I  shall  be  reproached  for  making 
mischief  and  damagino;  the  school." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  Miss  Yasey,"  was  the 
catechist's  assurance.  "  I  was  about  to  sug- 
gest silence  to  you  as  a  matter  of  policy.  It 
can  do  no  good  to  stir  up  the  ghost  of  a 
ghost.  And  now  let  me  see  Mrs.  Crafz^.  I 
have  had  a  letter  from  Jamaica,  and  I  am 
now  about  to  remove  ray  grandson  from 
your  care." 

Ann  looked  scared.  What  if  she  had 
made  mischief?  Oh,  how  she  wished  she 
had  been  silent !  Yet  she  could  not  recall 
a  single  word  she  had  said  against  Jasper. 

No,  she  had  declined  to  say,  and  Josiah 
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Proctor  had  made  his  own  deductions. 
He  saw  Mrs.  Cragg,  deUvered  her 
nephew's  messages,  and  announced  his  in- 
tention to  remove  Jasper  from  school,  and, 
consequently,  from  under  her  care.  It  was 
time  he  was  put  to  a  profession,  as  he  would 
have  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Cragg  looked  blank,  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  What  Elizabeth  would  say 
when  she  returned  home  became  a  topic  for 
Avondering  conversation  long  after  Josiah 
Proctor,  thoughtfully  rubbing  his  hands 
together  as  he  went,  had  taken  his  way 
back  through  the  village,  past  the  south 
gable  of  Ivy  Fold,  and  up  Tarn  Lane, 
dreary  in  the  nakedness  of  winter,  to  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Ingram,  on 
Craven  Bank. 

He  was  received  with  all  dignity  and 
urbanity.  Mr.  Ingram  regretted  that  so 
promising  a  pupil  as  Master  Ellis  should  be 
removed  so  early,  and  suggested  that  he 
might  obtain  an  exhibition  for  Cambridge  if 
he  remained  another  year ;  but  Mr.  Proctor 
assured  him  that  would  not  be  possible,  had 
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never  been  in  his  plan.  His  ward  would 
be  sent  to  college,  but  the  means,  position, 
and  prospects  of  the  two  lads  were  totally 
different.  His  grandson  would  have  ta 
plod  on  as  he  had  done.  He  could  only 
cjive  him  the  start. 

"  He  will  not  require  more,  Mr.  Proctor, "^ 
said  the  head-master.  "  Ellis  is  industrious, 
quick-witted,  obliging,  careful,  and  calculat- 
ing; the  very  one  to  plod  and  make  his 
way.     He  is  a  general  favourite." 

This  was  gratifying,  and  Josiah  said  so, 
addins, 

"  I  hope  my  ward  is  in  no  less  esteem." 
Mr.  Ingram's  face  lit  up. 
"  Ah,  he  is  of  quite  another  temperament 
and  calibre.  A  frank,  generous,  high- 
spirited  youth,  to  whom  punishment  would 
be  a  degradation.  There  is  no  need  to  urge 
him  forward.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  he 
has  voluntarily  added  botany  and  geology 
to  his  general  studies,  and  Langhorne  says 
he  will  be  a  first-class  mathematician.  He 
is  somewhat  fiery,  and  does  not  make  many 
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friends,  but  those  few  say  he  is  incorrupti- 
l3le,  and  true  as  steel." 

"  Opposite  natures  these,"  thought  the 
lawyer,  as  he  hurried  away  to  reach  Settle 
before  dusk;  "no  wonder  thev  will  not 
assimilate.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
Jasper  was  a  favourite ;  it  quite  disposes  of 
any  fear  that  he  was  mean  and  crafty.  I 
think  I  need  have  no  scruples  about  placing 
him  with  Hartley,  and  yet  I  cannot  quite 
see  to  the  bottom  of  that  ghost  affair." 

Looking  at  his  watch,  on  the  step  of  his 
office,  stood  Lawyer  Hartley. 

"  How  d'ye  do  ?  A  merry  Christmas  !" 
was  the  simultaneous  greeting,  as  the  slender 
fingers  of  the  one  man-of-law  met  the  broad 
palm  of  the  other  in  a  hearty  clasp. 

"  Have  you  half  an  hour  to  spare  ?"  was 
Mr.  Proctor's  interrogation. 

"An  hour,  if  you  wish,"  came  as  readily 
and  heartily  as  the  hand  to  the  clasp,  and. 
the  stalwart  man,  replacing  the  massive 
watch  in  its  fob,  led  the  way  into  his  office, 
pointed  to  a  chair,  stirred  the  fire  into  a 
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blaze,  and,  bringing  his  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles to  bear  on  the  other's  face,  bent  his 
head  forward  ready  for  business. 

It  is  not  needful  to  follow  their  conversa- 
tion, it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Proctor 
proposed  to  article  his  grandson  to  Mr. 
Hartley ;  that  his  reasons  for  desiring  to 
place  him  in  the  office  of  a  stranger  rather 
than  in  his  own  were  held  to  be  cogent  and 
sufficient ;  the  amount  of  premium  was  dis- 
cussed and  settled ;  and  then  the  two  shook 
hands  again  over  tlie  bargain,  and  a  bottle 
or  two  of  good  old  port. 

Josiah  Proctor  slept  soundly  that  night  in 
a  carefully-warmed  bed  at  the  "  Golden 
Lion;"  and,  when  he  rode  out  of  Settle  the 
next  mornino;,  he  was  much  better  satisfied 
than  when  he  rode  into  the  town  the  day 
before.  Then  hoary  Castleberg  seemed  to 
frown  upon  him.  He  had  suspicions  of  his 
grandson,  and  dreaded  their  confirmation. 
Now,  if"  his  suspicions  were  not  wholly  done 
away  with,  they  were  lightened.  He  had 
heard  no  evil  of  him  ;  had  confirmed  his 
veracity  with   respect  to    Martin's  oil-can. 
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He  had  no  positive  proof  that  he  took  part 
in  the  ghost  affair,  and,  if  he  had,  it  was 
but  a  boy's  frolic,  into  which  he  had  been 
led  by  his  elders.  Nor  was  there  any  abso- 
lute proof  the  guitar  had  been  destroyed 
Avilfull}^,  or  that  his  hand  had  been  near 
it. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Ingram  had  given  positive  testimony  in  his 
favour,  which  Mr.  Hartley,  who  knew  him 
well,  had  confirmed  by  readiness  to  re- 
ceive him.  It  was,  therefore,  clear  that 
the  antagonism  between  hiui  and  Martin 
(Martin  so  thoroughly  exonerated)  w^as  a 
mere  question  of  different  temperaments. 
It  would  die  out  when  they  were  separated. 
By  the  time  they  had  both  cut  their  wisdom 
teeth,  and  amity  was  of  importance,  they 
would  be  wiser,  and  doubtless  on  better 
terms. 

And  so  the  morning  sun,  glinting  on 
wintry  Castleberg,  had  auguries  of  hope  and 
promise  for  the  future.  Not  that  doubt 
was  utterly  eradicated  ;  but  he  trampled  it 
down   with  right   good  will  as   a   noxious 
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weed.  Rowland  Ingram  had  done  Jasper 
some  service. 

Quite  as  well  satisfied  were  the  two  young 
fellows.  Martin  was  devoutly  thankful. 
By  intuition  he  dreaded  Jasper. 

As  for  the  latter,  he  was  eager  to  throw 
off  schoolboy  shackles,  to  enter  upon  the 
business  of  life,  to  be  fixed  definitely  in  a 
profession  so  congenial,  and  yet  escape  the 
dread  surveillance  of  his  precise  grandfather 
and  musty  Simon  Postlethwaite,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  scope  for  his  money-lending, 
or  his  proximity  to  Edith  Earnshaw.  Martin 
would  be  off  to  college,  and  then  wouldn't 
he  cut  him  out?  He  felt  himself  a  man  all 
at  once. 

Altogether  his  satisfaction  was  palpable 
and  exuberant. 

Mrs.  Statham,  who  had  signified  her  dis- 
like to  him  pretty  plainly,  openly  thanked 
her  stars  that  he  was  not  going  into  his 
grandfather's  office  to  poke  and  pry  into  her 
affairs. 

Even  Mrs.  Ripley  could  remark  to  Mr. 
Postlethwaite  that  it  was  well  for  Kitty  he 
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was  not  likely  to  remain  there,  he  talked 
such  nonsense  to  the  lass. 

Altogether  satisfactorJ^     So  it  seemed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  POSTSCRIPT. 


WHAT  had  come  to  Edith  Earnshaw  ? 
The  holidays  were  over  both  for 
the  Grammar  School  and  Miss  Cragg.  Edith 
was  no  longer  a  pupil,  but  Dora's  dread  of 
Thomas  Clapham  compelled  her,  morning 
and  afternoon,  to  take  the  exacting  little 
one  by  the  hand  to  Well  Bank,  and  watch 
her  safely  in  at  the  gate.  Coming  home, 
the  companionship  of  other  and  elder  girls 
could  always  be  depended  on. 

But  there  were  rainy  days,  on  which  an 
umbrella  and  little  pattens  had  to  be  super- 
added to  the  warm  fur  tippet  and  black 
beaver  bonnet  of  Miss  Dora,  and  then 
Edith's  journeyings  to  and  fro  were  doubled. 
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The  distance  was  short,  shawl  and  bonnet 
were  kept  at  hand,  her  dress  and  hair  were 
never  in  disarray,  but  these  frequent  expe- 
ditions encroached  on  her  time,  and  broke 
in  upon  her  own  occupations  in  a  way  to 
try  her  patience  extremely. 

To  say  that  she  put  down  her  pen,  her 
book,  or  her  needle,  her  paste-pin,  or  box- 
iron,  the  instant  the  clock  "gave  warning," 
with  uniform  cheerfulness,  would  be  to 
picture  a  paragon,  and  Edith  was  not  a 
paragon.  A  burden  had  been  laid  upon 
her,  and  there  is  no  question  that  at  times 
she  felt  it  a  burden ;  but  she  never  thought 
of  laying  it  down,  or  relinquishing  that  which 
she  had  undertaken. 

It  was  no  light  thing  for  a  young  lady  of 
sixteen,  whose  neatness  was  inherent,  to 
rush  oiF,  hastily  attired,  across  the  village 
where  half  the  people  watched  the  business 
of  the  other  half,  and  that,  too,  at  the  very 
hours  the  Grammar  School  young  gentlemen 
thronged  the  highways  and  byways. 

Many  a  weary  sigh,  many  a  hasty,  "Oh, 
dear,  I  wish  I  had  not  to  go  out,"  escaped 
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her  as  she  made  her  brief  preparations,  but 
it  never  occurred  to  her  to  delegate  her 
duty  to  Janet.  The  child  had  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  it  was  she  who  had  to  do  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Janet  would 
have  accepted  her  trust ;  Janet  who  grum- 
bled so  loudly  at  what  she  called  "  an 
unnecessary  piece  o'  wark."  "  Bless  the 
bairn,  schoo's  noather  sugar  nor  saut,  schoo'U 
noan  melt !"  she  was  wont  to  exclaim,  as  an 
unexpected  shower  sent  off  Edith  througli 
the  rain,  lest  "  Dora  might  get  wet." 

Over  Betty  D3'son's  counter  her  conduct 
was  canvassed  and  criticised  as  freely  and 
charitably  as  that  of  a  Prime  Minister  by 
the  comic  journals  of  to-day.  Betty's  pins 
and  pepper  were  not  sharper  than  some  of 
the  tongues. 

"Theer  gangs  that  Earnshaw  lass  agean. 
Schoo's  alius  aght  an'  abaght.  It's  noan  ta 
mich  wark  schoo'U  turn  aght  o'  hand," 
would  say  one. 

"  Whya,  whya,  if  theer  be  na  Edith 
Earnshaw  agean  wiv  her  mam's  shawl  aboot 
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her  shouthers.  Ah  dinnot  care  to  be  mel- 
ling  in  oather  folk's  matters,  or  ah'd  suin  let 
t'  lass  knaw  't  wur  not  menceful  t'  run  after 
t'  lads  i'  sich  a  fashion,"  would  observe 
another,  and  perhaps  Betty's  excuse  would 
be  met  with — 

"  Dunnot  tell  me  !  T'lile  bairn's  nought 
but  a  mak-believe.  Lasses  are  noan  sa  fond 
o'  theer  hauf-sisters.  Schoo's  efter  t'  lads, 
for  a'  schoo  luiks  sa  meally-feaced.  Why 
dizzant  schoo  send  Janet,  if  that  be  a'  ?" 

Luckily  these  surmises  never  reached  the 
ears  of  Edith,  or  they  would  have  given 
pain  without  releasing  her  from  her  bondage ; 
and  just  as  luckily  Solomon  Bracken  did 
overhear  and  take  up  the  cudgels  in  her 
defence,  more  than  once. 

"Soom  foak  wad  foul  t'wing  on  an 
angel,"  he  affirmed,  as  he  flouted  the 
gossips,  "I  sees  her  gang  past  t'  lads,  wiv 
nivvor  sa  mich  as  a  blink  ov  th'  eyen." 

He  might  well  say  so.  The  most  un- 
pleasant part  of  her  daily  duty  was  the 
certainty  of  meeting  one  or  other  of  the 
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schoolboy  tribe,  notably  the  one  with  whom 
she  had  been  on  the  most  friendlv  and 
familiar  footing. 

Martin's  first  visit  after  the  vacation  had 
been  to  Ivy  Fold.  Edith's  reception  chilled 
and  astounded  him.  What  matter  that 
Dora  rushed  to  greet  him  with  open  arms, 
that  Mr.  Thorpe  welcomed  him  heartily  and 
began  at  once  to  plan  excursions  to  Gordale 
and  Malhara ;  that  Janet,  in  her  brusque 
way,  seemed  glad  of  his  return  ;  that  even 
Tip  crept  to  his  shoulder  and  purred  satis- 
faction close  to  his  ear  ;  if  Edith,  to  whom 
all  the  rest  were  but  as  motes  in  the  sun- 
beam, held  aloof,  and  accorded  the  most 
frigid  of  common-place  salutations,  without 
the  semblance  of  a  smile  to  light  up  her 
pale,  grave  face? 

They  were  sitting  in  the  large  room,  into 
which  ]\Iartin's  arrival  had  drawn  Mr. 
Thorpe,  or  rather,  into  which  Dora  had 
draased  her  father  from  his  sanctum,  after 
opening  the  door  for  the  young  man  whose 
coming  she  had  espied  from  her  especial  ob- 
servatorv  in  the  recess. 
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It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Martin, 
on  his  unexpected  entrance,  discovered 
Edith  ensconced  in  one  corner  of  the  oppo- 
site window-seat,  with  the  week's  stockings 
in  a  work-basket  beside  her.  She  had  a 
grey  woollen  stocking  on  her  hand  at  the 
time,  and  he  attributed  the  embarrassment 
of  her  first  address  to  that ;  but  when  she 
resumed  her  seat  and  occupation  in  silence, 
bending  her  head  over  her  Avork,  as  if  the 
dim  rays  straggling  through  the  watery 
sky  scarcely  afforded  sufficient  light,  leaving 
Mr.  Thorpe  and  Dora  to  entertain  him, 
taking  no  part  in  the  conversation  unless 
addressed,  he  became  perplexed,  and  in  his 
turn  embarrassed.  He  had  seen  Grace  Met- 
calfe and  John  Danson's  cousins  pettish  and 
huffed  for  no  apparent  reason,  many  a  time 
and  oft ;  but  Edith  was  of  a  more  steadfast 
nature,  and  for  every  "  why "  had  a 
"because." 

Thinking  it  would  wear  off  he  sat  down, 
and,  among  other  things,  said  a  letter  had 
arrived  from  his  godfather  just  before  he 
got    to    Skipton,    giving    an    unfavourable 
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account  of  the  indigo  crops,  whereupon  Mr. 
Thorpe  asked  if  he  had  remembered  liis 
promise  about  the  botanical  specimens  from 
Jamaica? 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  I  was  not  likely  to  for- 
get. My  old  nurse  Dinah  had  a  marvellous 
knowledge  of  plants  and  their  properties  ; 
was  said  to  concoct  poisons  and  charms,  and 
I  can  remember  well  the  other  slaves  stood 
in  awe  of  her.  If  she  is  livinij,  she  will 
hunt  up  specimens  enough  for  the  sake  of 
'Massa  Marty,'  I  know.  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Vasey  to  set  her  about  it.  And,  Miss 
Earnshaw" — he  rose  and  came  towards  her, 
■ — "I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  'slave.'  With 
the  influence  of  your  recitation  upon  me, 
I  requested  Mr.  Vasey  to  do  away  with 
*  whipping  '  on  our  plantation,  not  to  make 
any  more  purchases  of  human  flesh,  and  not 
to  join  the  other  planters  in  opposing  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro." 

Edith  lifted  her  head  with  a  sudden  flush 
of  feeling,  but  as  suddenly  dropped  it  again, 
as  if  with  a  twinge  of  pain. 

He  went  on,  "I  suppose  you  are  aware 
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Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  party  are  still 
hoping  and  working  to  obtain  freedom  for 
our  slaves." 

"  Yes ;  so  I  heard  from  John  Tatham, 
He  said  he  should  wish  me  to  sign  a  petition 
on  their  behalf  some  day,"  she  answered, 
coldly. 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  Mr,  Stanley  was 
expected  to  bring  the  measure  before 
Parliament,  when  their  partj^  was  strong 
enough?"  asked  Mr.  Thorpe. 

She  shook  her  head,  Martin  went  back 
to  his  chair  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Mr. 
Thorpe ;  turning  to  address  Edith  from  time 
to  time,  the  while  he  stroked  the  glossy  back 
of  beautiful  Tippie,  who  purred  and  showed 
the  pink  tip  of  his  tongue  in  gratitude  for  the 
favour  and  distinction  ;  and  Dora  exhibited 
a  new  doll,  jointed  in  all  its  limbs,  which 
Edith  had  just  dressed. 

But  Edie  herself  was  voiceless  as  the  doll. 

"What  has  come  over  her?"  he  asked 
himself  aorain  and  ao-ain.  "  No  sister  could 
have  been  more  kind  or  friendly  when  I 
bade   her    '  Good-bye '    at    the   gate   three 
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weeks  ago.  Did  she  not  even  say  they 
should  miss  me  ?  And  yet,  now  she  has 
neither  a  word  nor  a  smile  for  me.  Has 
anything  happened?  Can  she  be  ill  ?  Yes, 
that  must  be  it;  she  looks  paler  than  usual," 
and  he  put  the  question  to  her. 

''111?  no,"  her  stepfather  answered  for 
her,  "  she  was  lively  enough  an  hour  ago. 
She  "ets  dull  sometimes,  sittiuoj  alone.  Has 
'  fits  of  the  mopes,'  as  Janet  calls  them. 
You  see,  Martin,  I  am  not  much  company 
for  a  younc;  lass.  But  we  shall  be  havinc^ 
you  and  Jasper  here  again  to  brisk  us  all 
up,  and  keep  the  piano-strings  from  rusting." 

"  And  I'll  let  you  play  on  my  harp," 
graciously  volunteered  Dora. 

"  Suppose,  Edith,  you  put  your  darning 
down ;  it  is  quite  blindman's  holiday," 
suggested  Mr.  Thorpe,  "  and  give  us  a  song 
now  in  the  twilight — apathetic  ballad  suited 
to  the  hour." 

The  darning  was  put  down,  the  basket 
removed,  but  Edith  declined  to  play  or  sing, 
on  the  plea  that  she  "  had  a  headache,"  and 
then  she  abruptly  quitted  the  room. 
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"A  headache,  eh?"  quoth  Archibald. 
"^'That's  with  darnin^r  stockinfijs  in  the  dusk. 
I  wondered  what  ailed  the  lass ;  she  was 
cheerful  enough  over  dinner.  But  she  has 
not  been  quite  herself  since  Allan's  last 
letter.  I  fancy  her  friend  Grace  Metcalfe 
has  done  something  to  displease  her ;  or, 
perhaps  Allan  himself;  but  she  has  said 
nothing  about  it  to  me." 

"  Have  you  not  inquired  ?  It  might  be 
something  requiring  your  attention,"  said 
Martin,  promptly,  with  a  sort  of  feeling  that 
Mr.  Thorpe  was  somewhat  lukewarm. 

Archibald  Thorpe's  answer  showed  the 
man  in  another  aspect. 

"Hardly  that,  or  Edith  would  not  have 
kept  it  from  me.  But,  you  see,  they  are 
not  my  own  children ;  it  is  rather  a  delicate 
thing  for  a  stepfather  to  interfere  between 
the  brother  and  sister  where  his  advice  and 
intervention  are  neither  required  nor  solicit- 
ed. And  perhaps,  after  all,  there  may  not 
be  anything  much  the  matter.  If  Edith 
were  a  little  more  communicative,  I  should 
be  clad  for  her  own  sake." 
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"Have  you  ever  invited  her  confidence, 
Mr.  Thorpe  ?"  asked  Martin,  as  he  rose  to 
tal'^e  leave,  finding  that  Edith  did  not  return. 
"  Miss  Earnshaw  is  of  a  retiring  nature,  but, 
I  think,  has  a  heart  as  open  to  genial  sym- 
pathy as  a  rose  to  the  sunshine." 

He  had  left  a  hard  nut  for  Archibald 
Thorpe  to  crack.  He  had  not  sought  the 
girl's  confidence  :  not  because  he  lacked  the 
inclination  ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  to 
set  about  it.  He  was  sensitive  lest  he  should 
appear  a  harsh  and  inquisitorial  stepfather, 
and  ran  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Edith 
was  left  to  her  own  thouo-hts  and  imagin- 
ings,  to  feel  herself  alone,  uncared  for ;  to 
consume  with  internal  fires  which  naight 
have  been  easily  blown  out  if  but  a  friendly 
hand  had  opened  the  furnace  door. 

In  the  present  instance  Mr.  Thorpe's 
"  fancy  "  was  correct.  Edith  had  not  been 
the  same  since  the  receipt  of  Allan's  letter, 
which  she  had  had  a  couple  of  days  ;  the 
mischief,  however,  lay  in  the  postscript. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  letter  unpleas- 
ant— just    the    reverse.     Allan    had    been 
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invited  both  to  Mr.  Polloc's  and  to  Mr. 
Metcalfe's,  and  he  believed  that  the  favour 
shown  to  him  had  made  Basil  Buttermere 
jealous.  He  said  he  met  John  Wilson  at 
Mr.  Polloc's,  just  as  carelessly  dressed  as 
ever,  dropping  scraps  of  wisdom  and  coun- 
sel culled  from  all  sorts  of  books,  but  all 
ending  in  recommending  good  books  as  the 
best  company,  and  denouncing  a  careless 
choice  of  friends.  Of  course,  there  was 
much  to  be  said  of  Grace  Metcalfe — how 
slie  looked  and  spoke,  how  much  she  was 
admired,  and  the  affectionate  messages  she 
sent. 

But  the  postscript  answered  a  casual 
remark  made  by  Edith  in  writing  to  her 
brother,  made  in  the  dearth  of  news,  small 
matters  rise  to  so  much  importance  in  a 
sleepy  village.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  P.S. — If  Martin  said  some  of  the  boys 
had  thrown  his  oil-box  away,  Martin  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  It  was  lying  at 
the  back  of  an  old  gravestone  by  the  wall, 
with  the  "rass  and  weeds  all  "rowino;  over 
it,   when   I  hooked  it  out  with   my  stick. 
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You  raa}''  see  for  yourself  where  it  has  lain, 
and  'both    Jasper    and     I    think    that    he 
dropped  it  when  he  pla3^ed  the  ghost  the 
night  our  poor  mother  died,  and  he  could 
not  himself  tell  where  it  had  fallen.     That 
was  why  he  was  so  lukewarm  over  it  when 
the   lantern  was  found  empty.     The  sheet 
oif  his  bed  was  all  dirty  and  torn,  and  you 
know  Ingram  and   Howson  suspected  him. 
You  know  he  could  get  down  the  pear-tree 
from  his  bed-room  window.     But  I  prom- 
ised Jasper  not  to  tell   you,  so  don't  say  a 
word  to  an3^one.     I  had  thought  better  of 
Pickersgill,  and  I  should  not  care  to  rake 
the  affair  up  now  to  do  him  harm.     I  dare- 
say he  is  sorry  enough.     But  it  is  a  mean 
trick  to   suscest   that    some   one  stole  the 
rubbishing  thing,  and  then  threw  it  away." 

Mean  !  It  was  dishonourable.  It  reversed 
all  her  ideas  and  estimate  of  Martin  Pickers- 
gill.  He  had  been  to  her  the  impersona- 
tion of  trutli  and  honour,  of  bravery  and 
gentleness.  Yet  here  she  w^^s  told  he  had 
been  the  one  to  play  a  wantonly  cruel  trick 
on    an    ignorant  old    man — had    made  the 
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man  a  cripple  for  life,  and  hurried  her 
mother  to  the  grave  without  a  word  of 
farewell  to  any  of  them.  Well  might  he 
express  concern  and  sympathy  for  her  in 
her  loneliness.  Well  mi<]i;lit  he  be  so  liberal 
with  his  money  to  old  Solomon.  She  saw 
it  all  now.  And  to  think  of  the  falsehoods 
he  must  have  uttered  from  time  to  time  to 
screen  himself!  How  could  he  come  to 
their  house  with  so  pleasant  a  smile,  so  easy 
a  manner,  with  such  a  load  on  his  con- 
science ?  It  was  scarcely  credible,  it  was 
not  to  be  believed  !  Yet  Allan  himself  had 
brought  the  thinc^  to  light,  and  Allan  was 
to  be  trusted,  that  she  did  know. 

She  carried  her  letter  into  her  dead  mo- 
ther's room,  the  only  one  in  which  she  was 
secure  from  Dora's  intrusion,  and  locked  it 
up  in  her  desk,  and  then  she  sat  down  to 
think  it  all  out ;  and  the  more  she  thought 
the  more  she  was  perplexed  and  troubled. 
But  she  never  doubted  Allan,  never  imagined 
that  he  had  put,  unwittingly,  into  definite 
shape  the  subtle  insinuations  of  another. 
She  only  thought   that  Jasper  had    shown 
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more  consideration  for  her  feelings  than  she 
had  expected.  She  should  never  be  able 
to  look  on  Martin  without  a  shudder — could 
never  forgive  him.  His  duplicity  heightened 
his  first  offence.  And  3'et  it  was  hard  that 
the  onlv  friend  who  had  seemed  to  under- 
stand  her,  the  one  whose  tastes  and  senti- 
ments were  most  in  accord  with  her  own, 
should  be  the  one  to  do  this  great  wrong, 
the  one  of  all  others  she  should  most  despise. 
Was  it  possible  for  trust  to  be  more  rudely 
shaken  ?  Could  Allan  have  been  mistaken  ? 
But  no,  Allan  would  never  have  condemned 
his  friend  without  sufficient  proof  She  did 
not  think  she  could  ever  forgive  him,  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  white  bed,  and  recalled  her  mother's 
last  efforts  to  speak. 

Yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  disturb 
Mr.  Thorpe's  faith  in  his  favourite.  She 
felt  as  if  she  ought  to  warn  him  that  Martin 
was  unworthy  his  regard  ;  yet  she  could  not 
do  Martin  an  active  injury. 

"  It  would  be  such  a   shock  to  father," 
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she  murmured.  "  And  Allan  bids  me  to  be 
silent  besides." 

As  she  turned  from  the  bed-foot  to  leave 
the  room,  her  eye  rested  on  the  old  inscrip- 
tion above  the  fireplace,  and,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  she  murmured, 

"Ah,  I  shall  be  more  alone  than  ever 
now,  and  there  is  no  knowing  whom  to  trust. 
It  is  all  very  sad.  Yes," — she  checked  her- 
self— "  there  is  One  sure  trust  that  never 
fails,"  and  the  upward  glance  of  her  stead- 
fastly radiant  eye  told  that,  whether  she 
knew  it  or  not,  she  was  not  all  alone. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


SUNSHINE  AND  SHADE. 


SPRING  returns  to  the  heart  as  to  the 
earth.  Winter  thawed  his  frozen 
beard,  wrung  the  raindrops  out,  and  shook 
his  tresses  dr}'^  in  wind  and  sun  as  he  slowly 
retreated  before  the  advancing  army  of 
spring  took  possession  of  moor  and  moun- 
tain, moss  and  gill.  The  army  of  blossoms 
heralded  by  the  pale  snowdrop,  and  headed 
by  the  sanguine  mazreon,  which,  putting 
forth  its  ruddy  blooms  ere  its  green  leaflets 
dared  the  biting  blasts,  seemed  to  bid  the 
hard}^  thrift  show  its  round  pink  face 
above  its  troop  of  spears,  while  the  ringing 
peal  of  the  blue  hyacinth  woke  the  daisy 
and  the  speedwell  from  their  sleep,  to  look 
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up  and  say  that  spring  had  beaten  winter 
back. 

Just  so,  as  the  weeks  and  months  went 
by,  the  sudden  and  unnatural  iciness  of 
Edith's  manner  towards  Martin  thawed 
somewhat.  It  was  impossible  it  should  be 
otherwise,  he  was  himself  so  frank,  open, 
and  generous  ;  rendered  little  services  to  Mr. 
Thorpe  or  Dora  so  unobtrusively,  and 
appeared  so  much  troubled  and  perplexed 
when  she  declined  for  herself  all  but  the 
very  commonest  courtesies  of  life. 

Yet  the  tone  of  their  former  familiar 
intercourse  was  never  restored,  although 
there  were  times  when,  listening  to  discus- 
sions between  the  young  geologist  and  the 
elder,  she  was  led  away  by  his  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm,  just  as  he  was  led  away  by 
the  infinitude  of  their  theme,  the  marvels 
and  the  mysteries  of  creation,  the  revelations 
of  Deity  in  every  rock  and  fossil ;  and  as  her 
eye  and  ear  were  caught  by  the  glowing 
fervour  of  face  and  language,  the  deep 
devotion  underlying  all  his  scientific  specu- 
lations, all  his  descriptions  of  the  wild  and 
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sublimely  picturesque  scenery  through  which 
their  rambles  led,  she  forgot  her  self-imposed 
restraint,  and  for  a  brief  space  would  be 
once  more  natural  and  cordial.  And  this 
never  more  so  than  when  Dr.  Burrow 
chanced  to  be  of  the  party  and  drew  the 
young  man  out.  Indeed  distrust  and  Dr. 
Burrow  could  scarcely  sit  down  together. 

They  had,  however,  another  visitor,  who, 
after  office  hours,  was  free  to  trim  himself 
up  and  find  his  way  from  Settle  to  Ivy 
Fold.  Mr.  Proctor  had  placed  Jasper  witli 
a  quiet  respectable  couple  in  Settle  as  a 
boarder ;  on  the  understandinoj  that  familv 
rule  raust  be  maintained,  and  some  super- 
vision exercised  as  a  safeguard  against  late 
hours  and  evil  associates.  So  slight  and 
impalpable  was  the  bond  that  Jasper  felt 
himself  a  man  in  his  new  liberty,  and  his  very 
step  along  the  footpath,  the  air  with  which 
he  removed  his  cap  with  the  one  hand, 
whilst  he  extended  the  other  to  be  shaken, 
proclaimed  it.  But  to  Edith  he  always  came 
as  a  reminder  of  the  discovery  made  by  him 
and  Allan  :  and  something  of  the  shadow 
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which  hung  over  Martin  Pickersgill  seemed 
to  hover  also  over  him. 

It  may  be  she  was  scarcely  so  grateful  as 
she  might  have  been  for  the  unpalatable 
pippins  furnished  by  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, at  all  events  her  coolness  extended 
to  him. 

"  What  matter  ?"  communed  observant 
Jasper  with  himself.  "I  happen  to  hold 
the  clue  to  the  maze.  Grandfather  has 
done  me  one  2:ood  turn  in  fixinsr  me  with 
Mr.  Hartley;  I  shall  outstay  Pickersgill. 
I'm  young  enough  to  wait,  and,  if  Edith's 
indignation  only  holds  out  till  he's  off  to 
college,  we'll  see  who's  the  winner  in  tlie 
long  run." 

If  he  did  not  make  his  wav  into  favour, 
and  keep  Martin  out  of  it  long  before  then, 
it  was  no  fault  of  his ;  but  there  was  an 
old  lady  of  considerable  influence  who  had 
been  overlooked,  and  she  had  a  few  words 
to  say  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  refer  to 
Mrs.  Statham  (she  still  kept  aloof,  content- 
ing herself  with  sendino;  Deborah  for  Dora 
at    the    midsummer  holidays),   but  to  Mrs. 
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Gruudy,  who  was  greatly  concerned  for  the 
well-being  of  the  orphans  at  Ivy  Fold,  and 
grievously  exercised  in  spirit  at  the  im- 
prudence of  the  widower  in  suffering  two 
attractive  young  gentlemen  to  come  and  go 
at  will  where  there  Avas  neither  iiroverness 
nor  housekeeper  to  play  propriety.  At 
whist-parties  Mrs.  Grundy  shook  her  tur- 
baned  head  and  whispered  her  censures  be- 
tween the  deals ;  at  tea-parties,  where  only 
the  mild  excitement  of  conversation-cards 
could  be  permitted,  the  hyson  or  gunpowder 
was  flavoured  with  strictures  on  Mr.  Thorpe, 
and  regrets  (which  were  little  better  than 
strictures)  that  so  nice  and  lady-like  a  girl 
as  Miss  Earnshaw  should  encourage  young 
men  to  walk  home  with  her  from  church,  if 
it  was  but  a  few  yards,  or  to  visit  at  the 
Fold  at  all  seasons,  when  it  was  well 
known  Archibald  Thorpe  had  neither  ears 
nor  eyes  for  anything  but  weeds  and  stones. 
She  "  only  hoped  no  evil  would  come 
of  it." 

Filtering  through  diverse  strata,  the  whis- 
pers at  length  trickled  into  the  open  ears  of 
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Janet,  and  Avere  poured  forth  in  anything 
but  a  whisper  to  those  whom  they  most 
concerned,  as  she  burst  in  upon  them  fresh 
from  Betty  Dyson's,  adding,  as  a  finale, 

"I  wish  folk  wad  mell  wi'  theere  own 
matters  an'  leeave  oather  folks  aloan.  But 
it's  aw  that  snanty-makkin  lass  o'  Betty's,  an' 
I  telt  her  so." 

When  excited  Janet  entered,  Edith  sat  in 
her  favourite  window-seat,  backstitching  a 
shirtcollar,  at  the  same  time  crooning  to  her- 
self, and  fitting  rhythmic  words  to  her  tune 
as  her  fancy  shaped  them. 

With  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  retreat,  were 
closeted  Dr.  Burrow  and  Mr.  John  Tathara. 
The  Quaker  draper  and  botanist  had  brought, 
for  Archibald's  inspection  and  classification, 
some  specimens  of  hawkweed,  a  plant  of 
crocatum,  which  he  had  discovered  by  Atter- 
mire  Cave,  a  corymhosum  found  on  Attermire 
Scar,  and  an  umhellatum  picked  up  on  the 
bridge  between  Settle  and  Giggleswick 
during  his  walk  thither.  They  were  turning 
over  Withering's  "  Botany,"  and  Smith's 
"  English  Flora,"  and  comparing  notes  on 
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Others  of  the  Hieracium,  when  Janet's  loud- 
voiced  indignation  broke  in  alike  on  Edith's 
rhvminaj  and  their  scientific  reasoniuo;. 

Mr.  Thorpe  opened  the  door  to  bespeak 
quiet.  At  once  Janet  turned  the  full  tide 
of  her  eloquence  on  him,  and  he  listened  to 
the  end ;  whilst  Edith's  busy  hands  dropped 
into  her  lap,  and  her  cheeks  burned  under 
the  cruel  aspersions. 

"  Do  you  hear  this  ?"  cried  Mr.  Thorpe 
to  his  friends.  "  I  call  it  monstrous.  Here 
are  two  lads  who  do  me  a  kindness ;  I  ask 
them  here,  take  an  interest  in  them,  one 
especially.  I  find  my  own  youth  renewed 
in  the  association,  and,  in  my  own  way,  I 
try  to  open  the  gates  of  science  for  him — • 
or  at  least  to  oil  the  hinges — and  here  half 
the  tea-tables  in  Settle  and  Giggleswick 
make  it  their  business,  and,  not  content  with 
that,  fling  stones  at  Edith,  One  of  the  best 
of  sisters,  daughters,  housekeepers  ever  lone 
widower  had  under  his  roof,  and  the  most 
sedate.  And  as  for  those  lads,  T  would 
have  been  glad  sometimes  to  have  seen  her 
more  cordial  to  them.     Yes,  Edie,"  and  he 
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turned  to  her,  "  I  would.  I  have  thought 
of  late  you  were  unreasonably  reserved." 

"  Unreasonably  !"  was  her  mental  excla- 
mation. "How  little  he  is  aware!"  Her 
spoken  thought  was, 

"  Yet  it  appears,  father,  my  reserve  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  protect  me  from  mis- 
representation. I  shall  have  to  be  still 
more  guarded  in  the  future,  for  Dora's  sake 
as  well  as  my  own." 

"  Tush,  child  !  Don't  freeze  into  an  icicle, 
or  let  these  idle  shafts  poison  your  life.  Are 
we  to  hang  a  placard  on  the  church  gates 
to  ask  whom  we  shall  invite,  or  how  we 
shall  entertain  them  ?"  replied  Mr.  Thorpe, 
warmly. 

John  Tatham  here  struck  in. 

"Methinks,  friend  Thorpe,  thy  step- 
daughter is  right.  Young  maidens  cannot 
be  too  discreet,  and  she  must  keep  her  light 
shining  for  the  sake  of  thy  own  little  child." 

Tlius  encourao;ec],  Edith  be^an  to  take 
Dora  by  the  hand  whenever  either  Martin 
or  Jasper  walked  in  at  the  front  door,  and 
there    was    sunshine    to    justify    a    ramble, 
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iDaking  her  escape  by  the  back  across  the 
fields  and  into  the  woods  to  gather  health 
and  flowers,  and  steer  clear  alike  of  gossip 
and  its  excitinsj  cause.  She  was  2;lad  to 
avoid  Martin,  and  did  not  trouble  herself 
about  Jasper.  Mrs.  Grundy  had  so  far 
checkmated  him. 

These  sunny  rambles  could  only  be  taken 
after  tea,  or  on  Dora's  holidays,  for  Miss 
Cragg  had  laid  before  Mr.  Thorpe  such  a 
statement  of  the  enormity  of  too  much  play 
and  of  interrupted  studies  that  there  was 
no  longer  an  appeal  against  Edith's  efforts 
at  discipline,  and  she  would  never  infringe 
on  school  hours.  Of  course,  wet  or  fine, 
she  had  various  errands  to  Settle,  whether 
the  purchase  of  drapery  from  John  Tathara, 
or  marketing  in  the  shambles,  or  a  sudden 
requirement  of  her  stepfather's  from  Wild- 
man  the  stationer ;  and  in  these  walks  she 
was  mostly  alone  with  her  own  thoughts, 
otherwise  she  was  rarely  seen  without  Dora, 
the  child  skipping  along  by  her  side,  chat- 
tering like  a  magpie,  or  running  on  in  ad- 
vance, in    chase   of  moths  and  butterflies, 
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dropping   one   by   one   the    blossoms  with 
which  her  little  hands  mij^ht  be  filled. 

It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  Edith 
■carried  a  book  in  her  hand,  and,  reading  as 
they  went  along,  would  lose  the  real  in  tlie 
ideal,  until  a  pluck  at  her  sleeve  would  call 
her  back  to  earth,  and  to  the  importunate 
demands  of  her  companion.  She  might 
have  been  seen  absorbed  in  thouf^ht,  sittinsc 
in  some  ferny  nook  or  on  a  time-and-wave- 
worn  boulder,  some  lichen-covered  block  of 
limestone  or  of  millstone-grit,  under  shadow 
of  the  lofty  scars,  beneath  waving  birch  or 
ash-tree,  or  on  the  footworn  flag  of  a  field- 
path  stile,  pencil  in  hand,  jotting  down  her 
own  "thick-coming  fancies,"  and  mayhap 
turning  into  verse  the  feelings  and  emotions 
•of  her  inmost  soul,  with  a  sort  of  cabalistic 
fingering,  to  time  the  tripping  or  the  march- 
ing feet. 

All  unknown  to  himself,  had  Thomas 
Lister,  the  Barnsley  rhymer,  striving  to 
amuse  a  restless  child,  in  that  staofe-coach 
journey  a  year  before,  unsealed  a  secret 
fountain   in  the  sister's  brain,   and  set   the 
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waters  of  poesy  to  bubble  up  and  trickle 
forth  unsunned,  unsought,  a  safety-valve  to 
a  solitary  soul. 

It  may  be  her  first  efforts  were  crude — • 
all  such  early  outpourings  are.  The  river 
is  not  a  river  all  at  once  ;  it  has  its  rise 
somewhere  in  a  mountain  spring  a  child's 
hand  might  cover  or  intercept ;  but  in  these 
first  throbbings  of  poetry  the  pent-up 
feelings  of  years,  the  wild  imaginings  of 
romance  found  utterance  ;  and  Edith  began 
to  realise  that  power  grew  with  cultivation. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  rare  delight  in  this 
expression  of  herself,  this  revelation  of  that 
which  lay  within,  a  delight  none  the  less  for 
bein"  a  selfcontained  one.  The  written 
verse  went  into  the  safe  keeping  of  her 
desk  ;  the  unwritten  lay  as  secret  in  its  cell  j 
the  undeveloped  embryo  of  something  better 
to  be  born  in  the  far-off  future. 

It  was  well  she  had  this  outlet  for  emo- 
tion and  expanding  thought ;  the  morbid 
sense  of  loneliness  and  isolation  which  had 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  her  after  her 
mother's   death,   and  which   Mrs.  Statham's 
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vagaries  had  tended  to  deepen,  poured  out 
on  paper  was  innocuous ;  left  to  eat  into  her 
heart  like  a  canker,  the  evil  might  have 
spread,  and  marred  a  lovel}^  life. 

It  did  not  blunt  the  edge  of  feeling,  but 
it  turned  the  sharp  steel  outwards,  and 
stepped  in  to  solace  in  the  dearth  of  girlish 
friends  and  companions.  Many  little  play- 
fellows had  Dora — Edith  was  too  much  a 
woman  to  associate  with  mrls  of  her  own 
age,  too  much  a  child  to  assimilate  wholly 
w^ith  elders  such  as  Miss  Gra^cj  or  Mrs.  John 
Hartley.  Miss  Yasey,  in  her  warmth  of 
heart  and  girlishness,  might  have  come 
nearer  but  for  the  solidity  of  Edith's  char- 
acter, a  depth  of  thought  which  Ann  could 
never  fathom. 

It  was  indeed  well  she  could  throw  off 
her  anxieties  upon  paper,  for  they  seemed 
to  grow.  In  the  active,  bustling  household 
work,  Janet  was  invaluable,  and  was  apt  to 
repudiate  help,  but  Edith  had  the  care  of 
the  household  purse,  irregularly  supplied, 
and  from  undefined  sources;  catering  for 
indiscriminate   hospitality,   and  keeping  an 
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account  of  expenditure  for  a  man  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  value  of  money, 
would  "  wonder  where  it  had  gone,"  yet 
never  satisfy  himself  by  calculation,  or  even 
an  examination  of  those  carefully  neat  and 
correct  books  of  hers. 

That  year  she  had,  besides  the  cares 
domestic  and  the  chill  of  a  stifled  friendship, 
a  perpetually  recurring  fear  for  Allan. 
Asiatic  cholera  had  invaded  the  land,  and 
set  his  blue  foot  resolutely  down  in  Leeds. 
Families  were  decimated  or  swept  awa}^ 
From  the  homes  of  the  working  population, 
where  sanitation  was  unknown,  and  filth 
reeked  and  steamed  in  the  burning  sun,  the 
pestilence  spread  right  and  left,  sparing 
neither  the  tender  babe  nor  the  stalwart 
man.  Whole  households  were  stricken 
down  at  once,  incapable  of  helping  one 
another ;  nurses  and  doctors  succumbed ; 
the  living  were  half  afraid  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  fright  killed  where  the  disease  would 
have  spared.  When  a  cholera-hospital  was 
erected  at  St.  Peter's  Square,  the  owners 
and  tenants  of  adjacent  property  smashed  in 
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the  windows  as  a  protest  against  bringing 
the  blue-death  into  their  midst.  Churches 
and  other  places  of  public  assembly  were 
almost  deserted,  the  needles  of  tailor  and 
seamstress  were  busy  with  black  robes ;  the 
spade  of  the  sexton  and  the  hammer  of  the 
undertaker  had  no  rest,  unless  the  imple- 
ment fell  from  the  worker's  hand,  and  rest 
came  unsought. 

It  was  from  Allan's  letters  that  she  learned 
all  this ;  learned  that  Yeadon,  his  fellow- 
clerk,  had  come  to  the  office  well,  had 
passed  a  funeral  on  the  road,  been  seized  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  and  was  dead  before 
night ;  that  Basil  Buttermere's  wife  and 
children  had  been  attacked,  and  only  the 
wife  had  recovered. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  had  narrowly  escaped  with 
life,  whilst  Grace  and  her  mother  had  been 
hurried  off  to  Harrowgate  for  fear  of  con- 
tagion. 

And  Allan  was  in  the  very  midst  of  it ! 
Allan,  the  brother  who  was  all  in  all  to  her ! 

To  quiet  her  fears,  he  said  that  Wood- 
house,  where  he  still  lived  with  Mr.  Sheep- 
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shank,  was  high  and  open,  she  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  for  him.  But  she 
had  heard  her  stepfather  say  how  near  the 
wool-broker's  office  was  to  the  river,  and 
even  Allan  admitted  that  the  polluted 
stream  of  the  Aire  paid  its  debt  to  the 
community  with  interest. 

It  was  an  anxious,  feverish  time  for  Edith. 
How  tardy  was  the  post,  how  long  the 
intervals  between  letter  and  letter,  although 
Allan  never  let  a  week  slip  by  without  a 
line  to  calm  her  fears  !  What  if  he  were 
taken  ill  ? 

He  might  be  dead  before  they  knew  it ! 
Oh,  for  a  quicker  means  of  transit !  Oh, 
for  the  wings  of  Ariel !  Nay,  even  for  one 
of  those  flying  railway-trains  of  which  she 
had  heard  so  much  ! 

What  was  it  to  her  that  Leeds  was  awake 
to  its  own  condition,  that  science  and  be- 
nevolence were  astir,  that  a  Board  of  Health 
had  been  appointed  ?  She  hardly  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  the  term.  She  only 
knew  that  her  one  dear  brother  was  there. 
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and  that  if  Leeds  was  in  danger  he  was  in 
dancfer  too. 

Besides  all  this,  she  began  to  think  that 
Basil  Buttermere's  name  cropped  up  too 
frequently  in  Allan's  letters,  as  though  the 
former  exercised  some  imperceptible  influ- 
ence over  the  latter ;  and  somehow  she  had 
always  coupled  Honest  John's  vague  warn- 
ings af^-ainst  evil  associates  with  this  one 
upper  clerk,  and  could  not  shake  off  her 
dread  of  his  name,  although  Allan  did  make 
merry  over  what  he  called  her  "absurd 
fancies." 

How  his  sister  prayed  for  his  health  of 
body  and  health  of  soul  at  this  time  Allan 
would  never  know,  as  he  would  never 
understand  her  uneasiness  on  his  account. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


EBB  AND  FLOW. 


IT  was  the  last  Saturday  in  August.  The 
day  was  close  and  oppressive ;  every 
window  was  thrown  open  to  invite  a  breath 
of  air. 

Dora  resolutely  refused  to  learn  lessons 
or  to  nurse  Tippie,  it  was  "  so  hot,"  and  for 
the  self-same  reason  she  insisted  on  being 
taken  for  a  walk  to  gather  posies. 

For  once  Edith  was  unwilling  to  comply. 
She  had  some  sewing  in  hand  she  desired 
to  complete,  and  was  likewise  waiting  very 
anxiously  for  Allan's  weekly  communica- 
tions. 

"My  dear,  I  cannot  go  until  the  postman 
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comes.     Do  not  you  wish  to  hear  how  your- 
brother  is?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  want  some  flowers,  and  I 
want  a  rush-basket,  and  a  parasol ;  WiUie 
Hartley  made  some  for  his  sisters  yesterday. 
He  got  the  rushes  at  the  Tarn." 

"  You  shall  have  both,  Dora,  some  other 
day,  I  cannot  spare  the  time.  This  set  of 
shirts  must  be  finished  against  your  father 
comes  home." 

(Mr.  Thorpe  had  been  for  a  week  or 
more  in  Weardale.) 

"  Then  I  shall  go  and  get  some  by  my- 
self," and  up  started  the  little  damsel  from 
her  stool.  She  had  reached  the  door  when 
Edith,  throwing  down  her  work,  dashed 
forward  and  caught  her  by  the  shoulder. 

"Dora  love,"  she  said,  gently,  drawing 
her  back,  "you  know  your  father  has  for- 
bidden you  to  go  near  the  Tarn  by  yourself 
If  you  were  to  fall  in,  there  would  be  no 
one  to  save  you,  it  is  so  lonely.  And,  if  you 
were  to  be  drowned  and  die,  you  would 
break  all  our  hearts." 

"  And  would  you  cry  like  you  did  when 
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iiiainma    died  ? "     asked    Dora,     wistfully. 

"  Cry,  child  ?"  echoed  Edith,  the  tears 
starting  at  the  question. 

"Dora  won't  go  near  the  Tarn,  Edie," 
and  she  stole  a  soft  arm  round  her  sister's 
waist,  putting  up  a  rosebud  mouth  to  be 
kissed,  "  I  won't  make  you  cry ;"  then,  in 
another  tone,  "  But  I  do  want  the  rush- 
basket.     Do  come,  Edie,  father  has  plenty 

of Oh !     here    he    comes,     here    he 

comes,"  she  cried,  in  delight,  as  the  post- 
man's horn  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
away  she  flew,  threatening  her  pretty  lilac 
and  white  muslin  frock  with  disaster  against 
posts  and  palings  as  she  went.  Back  she 
came,  letter  in  hand,  flourishing  it  before 
Edith  ere  she  reached  the  gate.  "  I've  got 
it,  I've  got  it !  He  wants  sevenpence !  You 
can  go  now,"  she  cried,  giving  up  the  letter 
to  be  opened  eagerly,  whilst  she  ran  in,  and 
without  more  ado  reached  from  the  peg  in 
the  kitchen  her  nankeen  cape  and  bonnet, 
the  latter  corded  but  soft,  like  a  modern 
sun-bonnet,  with  a  deep  curtain  to  protect 
the  neck. 
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Allan's  letter  was  longer  than  usual. 
Edith  brightened  at  the  first  glance.  Call- 
ing to  Janet  "  Allan  is  quite  well  as  j^et, 
thank  God !"  she  yielded  to  Dora,  threw  a 
liojht  scarf  about  her  shoulders,  a  broad- 
brimmed  leghorn  hat,  with  azure  ribbons, 
on  her  head,  and  kept  her  letter  to  read  as 
she  went. 

Dora,  skipping  and  jumping  before  her, 
in  spite  of  the  heat,  led  the  wa}^  past  the 
school-yard  under  the  shady  trees  of  Love 
Lane,  across  the  beck,  as  it  ran  fresh  from 
the  waterfall,  and  into  Tarn  Lane,  past  the 
Cateral  Hall  gate  and  the  Rev.  John  How- 
son's  dwelling  and  croft,  still  under  shade 
of  the  Park  foliage,  though  on  the  left 
Craven  Bank  rose  rumored  and  stonv,  and 
farther  on  the  still  waters  of  the  crystal 
Tarn  lay  gleaming  in  the  sun,  clear,  and 
cool,  and  beautiful,  a  mountain  gem  ere 
long  to  be  stolen  away  from  the  picture  by 
the  agriculturist  for  the  sake  of  its  rich  set- 
tino;.  No  ruthless  hand  had  then  been  laid 
on  it.  There  it  rested,  on  its  green  cushion, 
translucent    as    when    the    ancient    Briton 
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paddled  his  canoe  across  the  lakelet,  and 
left  it  there  to  tell  the  story  to  after-time. 

What  the  romantic  Tarn  had  been  in  the 
past,  or  what  it  would  become  in  the  future, 
was  nothing  to  Dora.  It  was  a  joy  to  her 
in  the  present ;  wild  flowers  grew  around 
it,  reeds  and  rushes  on  its  margin,  gauzy- 
winged  gnats  and  dragon-flies  hovered  in 
the  air ;  there  were  fins  beneath,  and  flash- 
ing wings  above,  for  the  swallow  skimmed 
its  surface,  the  lons]j-le2^ed  heron  and  the 
blue-wino;ed  kingfisher  haunted  it,  the  coot 
and  moor-hen  plashed  in  the  bright  waters, 
dreading  no  intruders. 

That  afternoon  it  was  to  "  lile  Dora " 
only  a  bed  of  rushes,  and  Edith  saw  it  but 
through  Dora's  sparkling  eyes.  Her  own 
had  been  so  long  fastened  on  Allan's  letter, 
they  seemed  lost  in  a  dreamy  mist,  and 
thou2:h  her  hands  did  make  havoc  amono; 
the  tall  green  spikes  of  the  plentiful  rush, 
it  was  done  mechanically;  she  saw  nothing, 
not  even  how  dangerously  near  the  slip- 
pery margin  Dora  capered  and  clapped  her 
hands. 
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Though  the  mortality  in  Leeds  was  then 
at  its  highest,  little  said  Allan  of  the  fearful 
pestilence,  be3'0nd  his  fears  that  Grace 
Metcalfe's  absence  from  tlie  town,  and  from 
himself,  would  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
His  complaints  were  uttered  in  the  very 
rhapsody  of  a  lover's  despair,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  life-long  separation.  In  one  sen- 
tence, he  dreaded  lest  the  shafts  of  fell 
disease  should  strike  his  darlinsf,  even  in 
Harrogate  ;  that  the  very  letters  he  sent  to 
her  should  convey  the  contagion.  In  the 
next,  he  murmured  at  the  danger  of  their 
billets  falling  into  wrong  hands,  and  so  be- 
traying their  secret  prematurely,  and  that 
both  Grace  and  Buttermere  had  assured 
him  would  be  fatal.  He  feared  he  had  a 
dangerous  rival,  a  new  admirer  Grace  had 
met  at  the  Pump-room  in  Harrowgate,  to- 
wards whom  Mrs.  Metcalfe  was  wonderfully 
gracious,  and  that  drove  him  to  distraction, 
though  Grace,  he  knew,  was  his  own  de- 
votedly, and  had  been  since  they  were 
children  together.  He  appealed  to  Edith 
for  comfort.    What  could  he  do  ?    His  mind 

VOL.  TI.  L 
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was  a  perfect  chaos.  He  could  scarcely 
preserve  his  composure  before  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
had  luade  mistakes  in  business  correspond- 
ence which  but  for  Basil,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  of  good  fellows,  must  have  brought 
down  a  reprimand.  Then,  as  if  suddenly 
reminded  that  his  extreme  confidence  in  his 
fellow-clerk  needed  some  explanation,  he 
told  how  a  few  months  previously,  referring 
to  his  watch  in  the  office,  he  discovered  that 
it  had  stopped.  In  taking  off  the  outer 
case  to  wind  it  up,  a  watch -paper,  embroi- 
dered for  him  by  Grace,  and  marked  with 
both  their  initials,  fell  upon  the  floor, 
Buttermere,  who  had  eyes  for  everything, 
picked  it  up,  and  returned  it  with  the  ob- 
servation that  it  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  watch-paper  Mr.  Metcalfe  carried  about 
with  him,  and  which,  if  he  remembered 
rightly,  he  had  seen  exhibited  to  Mr.  Polloc 
as  a  pretty  little  token  of  his  daughter's 
affection,  sent  in  a  letter  from  school,  of 
which  their  junior  clerk  had  been  the 
bearer. 
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Allan  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely annoyed  at  the  time,  and  not  being 
able  to  conceal  his  embarrassment,  Basil  got 
his  secret  out  of  him,  and  for  some  months 
he  was  afraid  he  would  betray  it.  But  he 
had  turned  out  the  best  of  good  friends, 
allowing  Grace's  letters  to  be  addressed  to 
his  house.  Allan  had  himself  even  met 
Grace  there  on  one  occasion  before  she 
went  away.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Basil 
was  a  true  friend,  and,  being  older  .and  a 
married  man,  his  advice  must  be  worth 
takinsf. 

What  a  startling  revelation  was  this 
missive  to  Edith  !  Hitherto,  she'  had  only 
fancied  she  had  her  brother's  confidence. 
Here  was  a  light  thrown  upon  the  past,  a 
clue  to  Allan's  attention  to  her  bosom 
friend.  A  thousand  little  messages  she 
had  innocently  delivered  had  new  signifi- 
cance. It  was  an  awakening  to  a  triple 
fact,  that  she  was  not  first  and  foremost  in  her 
brother's  heart,  not  even  in  his  confidence, 
that  her  brother,  so  honoured,  was  acting 
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clandestinely  towards  the  man  he  served, 
and  that  it  was  possible  for  friendship  to  be 
only  another  name  for  love  ! 

Thrice  had  she  read  the  letter  over  on 
her  way  to  the  Tarn.  It  troubled  her 
beyond  measure.  With  all  a  girl's  sympathy 
for  his  romantic  attachment,  all  a  sister's 
sorrow  for  a  brother's  pain,  she  could  not 
pin  her  faith  to  his,  or  consent  to  think  he 
was  in  the  right.  With  respect  to  Mr, 
Buttermere,  she  knew  well  how  a  troubled 
heart  needed  an  outlet,  longed  for  a  friend  ; 
and  she  did  not  blame  her  brother,  but  she 
deprecated  his  choice  of  a  confidant.  She 
certainly  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Metcalfe 
beyond  what  she  had  gathered  from  Grace, 
but  she  saw  no  reasonable  objection  he 
could  have  to  her  brother,  or  what  motive, 
unknown  to  her,  there  could  be  for  conceal- 
ment. Still  she  felt  assured  Basil  Butter- 
mere's  advice  was  not  that  of  an  upright 
man.  She  ^vondered  once  more  what  Mr. 
Wilson  knew  of  him. 

In  the  midst  of  such  meditations  was 
Dora's    bundle    of    rushes    gathered,    and 
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carried  out  of  Tarn  Lane  into  the  turnpike 
road,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which,  close  to 
the  liine-kihis,  Kelcowe  Wood  waved  its 
green  plumes,  backed  and  o'ertopped  by 
the  rugged  grey  line  of  lofty  limestone  scars. 
Even  the  little  one's  chatter  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  or  was  answered  at  random. 

In  such  mood,  too,  she  crossed  the  dusty 
highway  to  the  soft  green  velvet  border 
lying  close  under  the  steep  wood  (whence 
now  and  again  came  the  sound  of  boyish 
voices  hailing  one  another),  and  walked  on 
until  the  "Ebb-and-Flow"  offered  rest  and 
shade.  There,  shaped  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  the  limestone  forms  a  succession  of 
irregular  steps  above,  and  on  either  side 
the  upright  ledge  of  the  deep  trough  into 
which  the  water  rises  even  at  times  to 
overflowing.  Above  and  on  either  side 
these  bold  steps  ferns  have  clustered,  trees 
and  interlacing  brambles  formed  a  natural 
canopy. 

In  that  sylvan  bower,  upon  the  topmost 
step,  Edith  laid  down  her  rushes  and  her 
hat,  and,  seating  herself  beside  then],  asked 
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absently  whicli  she  should  make  first :  a 
basket  or  a  parasol? 

"  Why,  a  basket  to  be  sure,  and  I  can 
fill  it  with  pretty  posies  whilst  you  are 
making  the  parasol,"  sagely  answered  Dora, 
with  her  lovely  head  aside.  Then  with  a 
sudden  thought  she  asked,  "Edie,  could  you 
make  a  fan ;  not  a  big  fan  like  Aunt  Sta- 
tham's,  but  one  for  a  lile  bairn  like  me  ?" 

*'  Perhaps  I  might,  darling,  if  I  had  some 
broad-leaved  grass  or  reeds  to  intertwine 
with  the  rushes.  I  will  gather  some  by  the 
Tarn  as  we  o;o  home,  and  then  see  what  I 
can  do." 

"  But  I  want  a  fan  now  ;  I  am  so  hot." 

"Dora  must  have  patience.  People 
cannot  have  all  they  want,  and  it  would  not 
always  be  good  for  them  if  they  did.  You 
had  better  come  and  sit  here  until  you  are 
cool,  and  watch  me  make  the  basket?" 

"  And  will    vou    make   a   bia;   one    if  I 
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come  f 

With  a  nod  and  a  smile  of  assent, 
Edith  helped  the  little  maid  to  a  place 
beside  her,  and  began  to  select  and  arrange 
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the  foundation  rushes,  weaving  others  in  and 
out,  answering  Dora's  innumerable  inquiries 
why  she  did  this  or  that,  with  a  cheerfuhiess 
she  was  far  from  feeling.  Only  a  close 
observer  noting  the  involuntary  sighs  which 
escaped  her  now  and  then,  or  the  shade  of 
saddened  weariness  in  her  drooping  eyelids, 
could  have  told  how  far  her  thougrhts  were 
from  her  lissom  fingers." 

The  basket  neared  completion.  A  few 
more  wraps  of  the  handle  and  it  would  be 
finished,  when  a  very  close  observer,  with 
dusty  shoes  and  heated  face,  who  carried 
something  like  roots  or  plants  tied  in  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  came  down  the  road 
and  stopped  at  the  well  side,  with  a  frond 
of  hart's-tongue  fern  curled  cup-like  in  one 
hand  ready  to  dip  into  the  clear  water  should 
it  chance  to  be  at  "  flow." 

The  leaf  dropped  and  uncurled  on  the 
brink  of  the  well  as  the  hand  was  extended 
in  friendly  greeting. 

"  Miss  Earnshaw  !  and  Dora  !  how  do  you 
do  ?  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  When 
I  extemporized  a  goblet  on  my  way  to   the 
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well,  I  little  thought  of  finding  the  fair 
nymph  of  the  fountain  presiding  over  its 
fickle  waters." 

"Stay,"  he  corrected  himself,  "I  must 
apologise.  I  should  have  said  a  wood-nymph 
in  her  sylvan  haunt ;  your  rustic  pastime 
bears  it  out.  This  water  is  fickle ;  mocks 
the  thirsty  traveller;  I  should  be  loth  to 
connect  Miss  Earnshaw  with  aua;ht  so  incon- 
stant  and  delusive,"  and  the  liirht  voice  toned 
to  earnestness. 

Two  little  danfTlino;  feet  had  scrambled 
from  their  perch,  two  little  dimpled  hands 
clasped  the  proffered  palm,  a  glib  little 
tongue  anticipated  salutation  with,  "Why, 
here's  Martin !  Oh  !  Martin,  I'm  so  glad  ! 
Come  and  look  at  my  rush-basket."  But 
the  wood-nymph's  pastime  seemingl}''  en- 
grossed both  eyes  and  hands,  and  the  last 
inch  of  handle  apparently  demanded  extra 
care. 

A  cold  "There  are  many  things  delusive 
besides  this  fickle  well,  Mr.  Pickersgill,"  fell 
like  the  very  sprinklings  from  a  naiad's 
fingers  upon  the  warmth  of  the  new  comer. 
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Literal  Dora  came  to  bis  relief,  and 
warded  off  embarrassment  with  "Nymph  of 
the  Fountain !  Was  that  the  fairy  that  took 
care  of  the  nice  lady's  babies  when  the 
wicked  nurse  threw  them  in ;  and  gave  the 
lady  a  rausk-ball  to  screw  round  and  round 
and  round  when  she  wanted  her  ?  Edith 
knows  a  tale  about  her.     Do  you  know  it?" 

Martin  smiled,  but  shook  his  head  in 
token  of  ignorance,  and,  while  he  re-curled 
the  fern-leaf,  and  dipped  it  into  the  slowly- 
rising  water  for  the  cooling  draught,  began 
to  tell  how,  once  upon  a  time,  when  there 
were  no  houses  and  no  men  and  women  in 
Craven,  and  no  roads  anywhere,  but  only 
mountains  and  thick  forests  through  which 
the  river  ran,  it  was  mid,  though  no  one  could 
remember  when,  there  were  beautiful  beings 
called  nymphs  in  the  woods,  and  there  were 
also  some  wicked  ugly  beasts  called  satyrs, 
like  men  with  goats'  legs,  and  it  chanced 
that  one  of  these  satyrs  fell  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  nymph,  who  was  afraid,  and  ran 
away  from  him  many  a  mile  through  the 
dales,  over  the  crags  and  scars,  and  through 
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the  woods,  till  she  fell  down  just  there,  with 
her  heart  panting  and  beating,  and  so  died. 
And,  as  the  last  panting  breath  left  her  pure 
lips,  the  nymph  was  turned  into  a  gusliing 
spring,  always  cold,  and  good,  and  pure  as 
she,  its  waters  flowing  and  ebbing  as  her 
panting  breath  had  come  and  gone. 

Dora  listened  with  eves  and  ears  intent. 
She  nodded  her  head  at  the  close,  and.  with 
an  air  of  superior  information,  said, 

"  I  shall  tell  Dr.  Burrow  that.  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  know  about  the  nymph  of  the 
fountain,  or  father  either.  Oh  !  that's  beau- 
tiful !     Thank  you  !" 

Whether  the  thanks  and  the  admiration 
were  rendered  to  Martin's  legend  or  Edith's 
basket  was  not  very  clear,  but  the  latter 
was  taken  immediate  possession  of,  and,  with 
the  reminder,  "Now  be  sure  you  make  me 
a  nice  parasol,"  in  a  tone  half-coaxing,  half- 
commanding,  the  more  than  half-spoiled 
little  lady  was  down  and  picking  daisies  and 
harebells  b}^  the  roadside  before  Edith  could 
determine  whether  it  would  be  best  to  beat 
a  retreat,  and  run  the  risk  of  having  a  second 
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companion  on  the  walk  home,  or  to  remain 
where  she  was  until  Martin  should  himself 
retire.  His  presence  was  oppressive  and 
unwelcome ;  just  now  it  came  as  a  corrolary 
to  Allan's  letter.  From  all  the  world  she- 
would  have  siucrled  those  two  out  as  ex- 
amples  of  chivalrous  honour,  and  now — the 
re-action  was  too  painful  for  contemplation. 
The  ver}^  effort  to  retain  composure  made 
her  seem  frigid  and  unyielding. 

As  though  Dora's  absence  had  been  the 
one  thino;  desired,  Martin  Pickers^ill  rose 
from  the  stone  edge  of  the  well,  where  he 
had  seated  himself  to  repeat  the  old  legend 
to  the  child  ;  and,  planting  one  foot  on  the 
step  immediately  in  front  of  Edith,  he  rested 
his  left  arm  upon  his  knee  whilst  he  looked 
up  into  her  face  with  a  somewhat  troubled 
and  searching  expression  in  his  lustrous 
black  eyes. 

"Miss  Earnshaw,"  he  said,  "it  is  not 
many  months  since  I  was  privileged,  by  the 
right  of  long  friendship  and  usage,  to  call 
you  '  Edith ;'  you  did  not  hesitate  to  address 
me  as  '  Martin.'.    I  had  dared  to  think  there 
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was  a  mutual  bond  of  sympathy  between 
us ;  that,  misunderstood  by  tliose  around, 
we  two  understood  each  other,  and — a — in 
short,  I  had  begun  to  centre  all  my  hopes 
and  aspirations  in  you.  1  did  not  dare  so 
much  as  to  whisper  how  long  I  had  wor- 
shipped you  in  secret.  We  were  both  so 
young,  I  was  content  to  sun  myself  in  your 
smiles,  and  trust  the  future,  hardly  analysing 
my  own  hopes,  but,  like  an  idiot,  feeling 
mvself  safe  in  that  same  bond  of  tastes  and 
synipathies.  I  carried  away  with  me  to  Skip- 
ton  the  touch  of  a  warm  hand,  the  memory 
of  a  gentle  voice,  a  pleasant  smile,  an  assur- 
ance that  you  would  '  miss  me.'  I  returned 
to  be  chilled  with  icy  coldness  which  has 
only  thawed  into  cool  reserve — '  Martin  '  to 
Dora  and  Mr.  Thorpe,  but  not  to  you. 
How  my  warm  southern  blood  has  borne  it 
heaven  only  knows !  This  is  the  first 
opportunit}^  I  have  had  to  seek  an  explana- 
tion, and  none  could  be  more  fitting.  Here, 
Edith,  dearest  Edith,  beside  this  fickle  spring, 
I  beg  and  implore  you,  who  are  not  fickle, 
by  all  that  you  hold  dear  or  ^sacred,  to  give 
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nie  some  clue  to  a  chancfe  that  was  sudden 
as  a  hurricane,  and  as  desohitincr." 

There  was  a  pause.  Someone  with  a  stick 
was  walking   smartlv  down  the  road,   and 
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Edith,  whose  face  had  flushed  and  paled 
alternately,  had  a  glimpse  of  Thomas  Clap- 
ham's  long,  thin  limbs,  but  Martin  did  not 
turn  round  or  shift  his  eloquent  eyes  from 
hers,  which  drooped,  and  shrank,  and  wav- 
ered, to  settle  down  into  incomprehensi- 
bility. Once  or  twice  her  lips  parted,  but 
never  a  word  passed  their  portals. 

"Pardon  me,  Edith,"  he  went  on,  "if  I 
recall  your  remark  that  'there  are  more 
things  delusive  and  inconstant  than  this 
well.'  You  are  neither  frivolous  nor  sar- 
castic ;  there  was  sadness  in  your  tone. 
Edith,"  and  his  voice  softened  and  trembled, 
"what  have  you  found  delusive  ?  Will  you 
not  tell  me  ?  Have  I  in  any  way  forfeited 
the  right  of  a  friend  to  your  confidence?" 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  the  rushes  dropped 
from  her  lap,  she  caught  up  her  hat  by  the 
string.  She  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
felt  faint,  and  sick,  and  dizzy ;  this  outburst 
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of  wounded  affection  bad  startled  and  over- 
whelmed her,  already  disturbed.  She  had 
been  building  up  a  barrier  of  reserve  against 
the  friendship  of  one  who  had  proved  un- 
worthy, and  here  again  she  found  that  friend- 
ship had  only  been  a  cloak  for  love.  How  she 
might  have  received  such  a  declaration  but 
for  the  dark  period  of  distrust  was  not  to  be 
known  even  to  herself.  All  the  past  had 
been  inverted ;  of  her  own  feelings  she  was 
ignorant  beyond  the  present  pang  of  inflict- 
ing pain  in  answering  according  to  truth  and 
duty,  as  she  saw  them.  And  the  words 
seemed  wrung  from  her  by  a  force  beyond 
herself. 

"  I  know  nothing  more  delusive  than  ^Ir. 
Pickersgill.  He  appeared  all  truth  and  hon- 
our. It  still  gives  me  pain  to  say  I  found 
him  otherwise.  I  can  have  no  friends  who 
stoop  to  meanness  and  duplicity  to  conceal 
their  own  wrong-doing,  and  affix  the  stigma 
upon  others.  I  would  have  spared  you  this, 
but  you  have  forced  it  from  me.  You  will 
please  let  me  pass,  sir.  I  must  join  my 
sister  and  return  home." 
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He  moved  aside  involuntarily,  in  a  sort  of 
dazed  stupefaction.  Whence  arose  this 
impeachment  of  his  integrity  ?  It  was  all  a 
mystery.  He  knew  her  too  well  to  suppose 
she  could  wound  him  wantonly. 

As  she  was  stepping  into  the  road  he 
caught  her  hand,  exclaimincr, 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Edith,  tell  me  what 
you  mean  !     I  do  not'  understand  you  !" 

There  was  a  rinq;  of  truth  in  his  voice. 
For  a  moment  she  hesitated.  Could  Allan 
have  been  deceived  ?  No,  she  had  pieced 
the  dissected  puzzle  bit  by  bit  over  and  over 
ao;ain.  Still  she  would  "ive  him  a  chance 
to  justify  himself  In  her  effort  to  speak 
calmly  her  accents  fell  with  frigid  distinct- 
ness. 

"  Will  not  your  old  magic-lantern  en- 
lighten you  ?" 

She  was  in  the  open  road  glancing  up 
and  down.  There  was  no  Dora  in  siizht. 
Had  the  child  strayed  into  the  wayside 
wood  for  flowers  ?  She  called  her  name  ; 
she  hastened  on  callinc^  "  Dora  !" 

Martin  followed  closely. 
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"  Miss  Earnshaw,  you  speak  enigmas. 
There  must  be  some  misconception." 

"  There  may  be  shortness  of  memorj^ ; 
perhaps  the  matter  was  not  worth  remem- 
bering ;  but  I,  sir,  saw  my  mother's  death- 
agony,  and  that  has  kept  niy  memory  alive. 
I  see  you  remember  now.  Had  you  honestly 
avowed  the  share  you  had  in  that  night's 
work,  I  might  have  forgiven  it,  and  this 
distressing  interview  would  have  been  spared 
us  both." 

He  had  recoiled.  He  remembered  not 
"  that  night's  work,"  but  the  after-scene  in 
the  Grammar  School,  the  false  suspicion, 
the  cowardice  of  those  who  mi^ht  have 
cleared  him,  the  blows  from  Howson's  cane, 
all  set  aside  and  done  with.  But  there  was 
no  blow  like  that  dealt  on  his  heart  by 
Edith — she  whom  he  loved  with  all  the 
passionate  fervour  of  eighteen.  She  to 
suspect  and  scorn  him  !  If  she  could  so 
suspect  and  pre-judge,  slie  was  unworthy 
his  love.  He  would  tear  her  from  his 
heart  if  it  killed  him  ! 

In  his  bitterness  and  indignation  he  stood 
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Still,  witli  his  bands  clenched  and  his  teeth 
set,  his  nostrils  panting  and  his  fiery  eyes 
following  her  tall,  lithe  figure  down  the 
white  road,  hearing  that  sweet  voice  calling, 
"  Dora,  Dora !"  with  increased  anxiety,  as 
she  peered  into  the  wood,  passed  the  lime- 
kilns under  Buckhaw-brow,  glanced  hastil}'' 
down  Tarn  Lane  as  she  left  it  on  her  right, 
and  still  went  on,  as  he  in  his  passionate 
frenzy  thouglit,  regardless  of  his  anguish — 
Dora  everytiiing,  he  nothing  ! 

She  saw  nothing  of  his  torture,  did  not 
see  him  dash  back  up  the  road,  back  to  the 
Ebb-and-Flow,  throw  himself  down  on  the 
seat  she  had  occupied,  press  to  his  lips  the 
half-formed  rush  parasol,  then  thrust  it  in 
his  breast,  and  with  his  face  bowed  to  the 
stone,  sob  out  his  grief  with  a  force  that 
convulsed  his  whole  frame. 

No,  she  saw  nothing  of  this.  She  had 
almost  lost  si2;ht  of  his  emotion  in  her  con- 
cern  for  Dora,  and  hearing,  as  she  fancied, 
an  answering  cry  from  Kelcovve  wood,  she 
turned  to  enter  in  pursuit  of  the  runaway, 
when   two  lads,  with  their  caps  oil^   their 
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jackets  torn  and  flying  loose,  carae  dashing 
helter-skelter  down  the  precipitous  path- 
and-no-path,  shouting,  "  A  lion  !  a  lion  ! 
There's  a  lion  in  the  cave  !"  and  almost 
overturned  her  in  their  terrified  flight  across 
the  road,  over  the  rough  stone  wall,  and 
over  the  meadows,  as  the  crow  flies,  to 
Cateral  Hall. 

But  where  all  this  time  was  Dora  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 


WOOD     AND    WATER. 


THE  playbill  which  announces  together 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  same 
audience  broad  farce  and  deep  tragedy,  is 
but  a  stray  leaf  from  the  record  of  the 
world.  Life  is  full  of  sudden  transitions, 
of  startling  contrasts  ;  the  globe  itself  pre- 
sents them,  the  mountain  pre-supposes  the 
valley,  the  sea  impinges  on  the  beetling 
crag,  so  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic  oft- 
times  meet  and  cross,  even  as  the  woof  of 
wool  is  thrown  across  a  silk  or  cotton  warp, 
or  black  intersects  the  scarlet  of  the  tartan. 
Such  was  the  headlong  flio;ht  of  the  two 
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schoolboys  across  the  path  of  Edith  Earn- 
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shaw,  at  the  very  moment  a  vanjue  fear  for 
Dora  was  beginning  to  creep  alongside  her 
other  doubts  and  perplexities.  All  things 
around  her  just  then  seemed  in  a  state  of 
unreality,  and  their  wild  cry,  "  A  lion  !  a 
lion  in  the  cave  !"  was  accepted  as  in  dreams 
we  accept  for  natural  the  wildest  improba- 
bilities. Xot  that  its  literality  impressed 
her.  She  only  felt  that  some  new  danger 
threatened  Dora,  and,  ever  prone  to  self- 
reproach,  she  began  to  ask  how  she  had 
kept  her  dying  mother's  charge  in  allowing 
the  child  to  stray. 

Lion  or  no  lion,  into  the  wood  she  went, 
calling,  "  Dora,  Dora  !"  her  broad-brimmed 
hat  catching  in  the  boughs,  her  feet  slipping 
and  stumbling  on  the  stony  and  broken 
ground,  her  muslin  dress  tearing  on  the 
briers  and  brambles,  but  no  Dora  could  be 
seen  or  heard — nor  any  lion. 

The  lonnj  line  of  greenwood  below  the 
precipitous  Scars  of  Giggleswick,  bearing 
various  designations  in  their  length,  was  not 
a  well-beliaved  plantation  on  level  ground, 
or   a   gently    undulating   slope,  with    trees 
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cropped  and  docked  to  regulation  by  sapient 
"  Commissioners."  The  undergrowth  had 
not  been  swept  and  garnished  away  to  leave 
the  bare  soil  neat  and  trim  as  a  garden.  It 
flourished  in  nature's  own  lovely  luxuriance 
where  bird  and  wind  had  sowed  the  first 
seeds  of  yew  and  mountain  ash  in  the 
sheltering  fissures  of  the  limestone,  and  the 
grateful  trees  clomb  and  clothed  the  steep 
and  ru^2;ed  scar,  flinsjini]!"  an  annual  tribute 
to  mother  earth,  until  lower  down  there 
Avas  a  hold  for  'diry  birch  and  spreading 
plane,  tasselled  larch  and  smooth-boled 
beech,  to  strike  their  roots,  and  stretch  out 
umbrageous  arms  above  the  wayside  wan- 
derer. And,  under  all,  hazel  and  dog-rose, 
sweet-brier  and  bramble,  betony  and  ferns, 
made  a  glorious  tangle,  and  hid  the  danger- 
ous inequalities  of  that  woodland  territory. 
It  was  not  all  a  tangle  ;  there  were  openings 
here  and  there,  and  pathways  trod  by 
human  feet  when  nuts  and  berries  were  in 
season  (paths  since  defined  and  cleared), 
and,  chief  of  all,  the  pathways  to  the  caves, 
such  paths  as  few  but  adventurous  school- 
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boys,   or    still  more    adventurous    scientific 
explorers,  would  care  to  tread. 

For  of  the  curious  caverns  which  make 
the  district  famous,  Gi»2;leswick  Scars  hold 
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no  less  than  four.  Cave  Hole  some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  well ;  and  on  the  lime- 
stone pavement,  above  the  summit  of  the 
scar,  a  deep  perpendicular  hole  known  as 
Dangerous  Cave.  Then,  high  up  above  the 
level  of  the  tallest  tree  in  Kelcowe  Wood, 
the  Celtic  owner  of  the  canoe  found  in  the 
Tarn  may  have  had  a  retreat  or  a  home  in 
another  cave  on  the  very  face  of  the  preci- 
pice where  later  some  Roman,  a  little  more 
civilized,  must  also  have  lodged,  for  lie  left 
a  fibula  and  some  few  coins  behind  in  pay- 
ment for  the  accommodation. 

But  midway  between  Cave  Hole  and 
Kelcowe  is  a  deep  fissure  or  cleft  in  the 
scar  which,  like  the  well,  has  a  legend  of 
its  own.  It  is  told  how  a  reckless  highway 
robber,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Nevison, 
which  he  made  a  terror  to  Yorkshire,  being 
familiar  with  the  spot,  on  one  occasion, 
Avhen  hotly  pursued,  rode   his   horse  boldly 
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up  the  steep  and  perilous  face  of  the 
scar,  into  tlie  stony  gap  on  the  summit, 
which  presented  a  dangerously  rough  foot- 
way for  the  reckless  rider,  and  so  right  up, 
to  scare  the  sheep  pasturing  on  the  grassy 
heights  above,  and  was  off  and  away  beyond 
reach  of  his  pursuers,  who  had  not,  like  him, 
a  gallows  as  an  alternative.  It  is  from  that 
memorable  exploit  the  fissure  has  gained 
the  distinction  of  Nevison's  Nick. 

And  it  is  close  beside  this  very  Nevison's 
Nick  that  we  find  the  fourth,  or  Staircase 
Cave,  so  named,  not  from  any  connection 
with  the  bold  highwayman's  impromptu 
staircase,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  well- 
nigh  inaccessible  entrance,  small  though  it 
is,  opens  out  into  a  long  and  tunnel-like 
passage,  which  also  rises  in  a  succession  of 
distinct  steps  until  it  has  its  outlet  in  the 
greensward  above  the  scars. 

It  so  happened  that  there  were  spots 
in  Kelcowe  Wood  where  the  trees  did  not 
elbow  each  other  too  closely,  and  there 
were  bits  of  soft,  green  carpet  open  to  the 
sun    and    air;  and   to  John    Danson    and 
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William  Hartley  it  was  well  known  there 
were  delicious  earth-nuts  to  be  found  there 
for  the  digging.  And  though  they  were  no 
botanists,  and  the  umbels  of  the  huniuni  had 
died  down,  they  knew  the  delicate  leaves 
close  as  they  sat  to  the  ground,  and  needed 
no  learned  pig  to  scent  the  little  black  roots 
out. 

Diesincf  them  out  was  another  matter, 
they  lay  so  deep,  and  the  Hexuose  stems 
bent  so  far  under  the  surface. 

But  on  that  particular  holiday  afternoon 
John  had  secured  one  of  Miss  Cragg's 
strongest  table-knives,  and  the  digging  went 
on  merrily.  Having  filled  a  pictorial  pocket- 
handkerchief,  on  which  "Poor  Richard's" 
wise  sayings  were  illustrated  in  red  on  a 
white  ground,  the  two  lads  betook  them- 
selves to  Staircase  Cave  to  feast  in  luxurious 
ease. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  skeleton  at 
Egyptian  festivals  ?  Of  the  banquets  spread 
by  Dionysius  for  Damocles,  where  a  sword 
dangled  by  a  single  hair  above  the  luxuri- 
ous reveller's  head  ?     The  Epicurean  lifting 
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the  veil  of  "bones,"  Damocles,  spying  the 
gleaming  scimitar,  never  started  with  more 
genuine  affright  than  did  these  two  young- 
sters when  some  scarcely  perceptible  sound 
caused  both  simultaneouslv  to  turn  their 
heads  towards  the  back  of  the  cave. 

There,  gleaming  in  the  dark,  two  fiery 
eyeballs  glared  upon  them. 

"A  lion!"  cried  one  or  both  in  disma3\ 
Knife,  nuts,  pocket-handkerchief,  were  for- 
gotten. They  were  on  their  feet,  out  of  the 
cave,  and  in  the  open  air  scurrying  down  the 
scar,  past  the  lime-kilns,  and  through  the 
wood  as  recklessly  as  ever  Nevison  rode 
up ;  spurred  by  the  same  motive.  They 
ran  for  their  simple  young  lives  as  he  raced 
for  his  bold  bad  one.  Thev  tumbled  over 
rocks,  tore  throuerh  the  brambles,  scrambled 
over  the  wall  (though  the  stile  was  close  at 
hand),  darted  past  Edith,  across  the  road 
and  opposite  wall,  and  never  slackened 
speed  until  the  picturesque,  rough-cast 
gables  of  Cateral  Hall  promised  a  welcome 
refuge,  and  the  panting,  footsore,  ragged 
young  rascals  burst  in  upon  quiet  Mrs.  John 
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Hartley  with  the  same  startling  cry,  "  A 
lion !  There's  a  lion  in  the  cave !"  and 
dropped  in  a  couple  of  chairs  spent  and 
exhausted  as  much  with  terror  as  with  their 
neck-or-nothino;  race. 

Mrs.  Hartley's  ball  of  knitting  cotton 
rolled  to  the  floor  as  she  jumped  up  in 
alarm.  She  was  not  alone,  William's  uncle, 
Lawyer  Hartley,  was  there,  and  he,  pushing 
his  gold  spectacles  up  on  his  forehead,  put 
his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  bent  forward  to 
stare  at  them  with  wide-open  eyes,  and  the 
one  expressively  astonished,  long-drawn 
word,  "  W-h-a-t  ?" 

The  same  breathless  formula  was  re- 
peated. An  explanation  followed,  and  then 
how  the  lawyer's  humorous  eyes  twinkled 
with  merriment,  as  he  swayed  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  his  chair,  laughing  until 
his  sides  ached. 

William's  father,  a  fine  stalwart  specimen 
of  the  Yorkshire  yeoman,  entered  the  room, 
and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  if  he 
would  fain  know  the  reason  for  the  mirth. 

*'  Hark  ye !  John,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
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man,  between  the  bursts  of  laughter. 
"  Those  two  brave  lads  have  run  awa}'  like 
skittish  colts  from  a  pair  of  eyes  in  Staircase 
Cave,  and  vow  there  lurks  a  lion  /" 

"A  lion  !"  It  was  the  new-comer's  turn 
to  laugh,  which  he  did  right  heartily.  "  Did 
you  hear  the  wild  beast  roar  ?" 

The     boYS    besjan    to    wax     indimant. 
Veracitv  and  courao-e  were  both  at  stake. 
They  protested  it  was  true. 
"The  ufreat  eves  glared  like  fire  !" 
"  We  don't  question  the  eyes,  my  lad,  we 
only  doubt  the  lion^'''  laughed  out  the  elder 
gentleman. 

"Do  you  think  it  was  a  fox?"  suggested 
Mrs,  Hartley,  quietly. 

"  A  fox  !  Of  course  !  What  else  could 
it  be?"  Then,  turning  to  the  boys,  wlio  sat 
twirling  their  caps  and  looking  somewhat 
sheepish,  "  Only  wait  till  the  hounds  are 
out,  and  we'll  unearth  your  lion  for  you  ^ 
ay,  and  let  you  have  the  tail  for  a  trophy." 

A  fox  it  was,  sure  enough,  and  in  due 
season  it  was  unearthed  ;  but  the  tail  was 
not  to  be  had  for  a  trophy,  for  Reynard, 
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after  a  hard  chase  over  hill  and  dale, 
doubled  and  disappeared  somewhere  be- 
tween LangclifFe  and  Attermire,  leaving 
hounds  and  huntsmen  alike  at  fault. 

But  "the  lion"  was  a  long-standing  joke 
against  the  lads,  and  no  one  bantered  them 
more  unmercifully  than  Mr.  Thomas  Clap- 
ham,  who  had  the  story  in  return  for  one 
of  his  own  when  Lawyer  Hartley  met  him 
under  the  parish-umbrella  some  fifteen 
minutes  later,  in  most  unusual  pickle,  even 
for  that  eccentric  individual.  He  was  strid- 
ing along  at  a  great  pace,  his  shoes,  stock- 
ings, breeches,  and  even  his  coat,  bedaubed 
with  mud  and  green  slime,  as  if  he  had  been 
dragged  through  a  weedy  pool. 

Coming  from  Clapham  that  afternoon, 
between  two  and  three  o'clock,  he  said  he 
had  noticed  a  child  with  a  rush -basket  on 
her  arm  picking  ox-eyed  daisies  by  the 
road-side  a  little  way  from  the  Ebb-and- 
Flow,  and,  having  a  notion  the  nankeen 
bonnet  and  tippet  were  familiar,  he  thought 
he  should  be  doing  her  friends  a  good  turn 
if  he  slackened  his  pace  and  kept  an  eye  on 
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the  lile  lass.  He  was  not  satisfied  to  leave 
her  there  by  herself,  as  he  felt  sure  she  had 
slipped  away  unawares  when  her  sister  was 
otherwise  engaged. 

Was  the  "otherwise  engaged"  a  sly 
allusion  to  what  he  had  seen  ? 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  kept  at  a 
distance  lest  he  should  give  the  little  one  a 
frierht — and  he  orinned  as  lie  said  it — 
following,  until,  opposite  to  the  end  of  Tarn 
Lane,  she  clapped  her  hands  as  if  suddenly 
inspired  by  a  bright  idea,  and  ran  off  down 
the  lane  in  hidi  "lee. 

.  The  walls  hid  her  from  siglit  until  he 
himself  turned  the  corner,  by  which  time 
she  was  close  upon  the  Tarn,  having  dropped 
her  freshly-gathered  flowers  one  by  one  as 
she  went. 

At  the  edge  of  the  Tarn  she  peered  about 
amons^  the  sedge  and  rushes,  as  if  makinii  a 
selection,  and  then  bent  forward  to  crop 
something. 

He  thouo;ht  she  must  have  heard  his 
coming  footsteps,  for  she  turned  to  look, 
and,    whether   it  was    with    the    action,   or 
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afFrisfht  at  the  coming  "  bosrie,"  she  lost  her 
balance,  and  went  crash  through  the  reeds 
into  the  water  with  a  half-stifled  cry  upon 
her  lips,  scaring  a  pair  of  kingfishers  from 
their  nest. 

It  did  but  seem  a  minute  before  he  had 
waded  into  the  water  after  her,  but  with 
floundering  about  she  had  got  into  deeper 
water  a  yard  or  two  away. 

However,  thanks  to  his  long  legs  and  his 
stick,  he  contrived  to  fish  her  out  in  spite  of 
the  entansrlino;  weeds,  and  then  he  had  a 
race  down  the  lane  to  Ivy  Fold,  with  her 
in  his  arms,  white  and  dripping,  when  he 
could  have  wished  his  legs  twice  the  length, 
she  lay  so  still  and  death-like. 

What  made  the  matter  worse  there  was 
no  one  at  home  but  Janet  Carr.  He 
praised  Janet,  said  she  was  a  sensible 
woman,  with  no  nonsense  about  her,  she 
had  the  child  in  hot  blankets  before  any 
other  woman  lie  had  come  across  would 
have  done  squealing. 

As  he  had  helped  to  do  the  mischief,  he 
could  do  no  other  than  go  for  Dr.  Burrow, 
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for  the  looks  of  the  lile  bairn  had  flaayed 
him,  and  he  was  then  off  home  to  chang^e 
his  clothes,  though  they  were  pretty  well 
dry  by  that  time. 

Poor  Edith,  what  a  fright  she  had,  when, 
in  the  silence  of  the  unanswering  wood,  she 
suddenly  bethought  her  of  the  wished-for 
fan,  and  her  own  suL);2estion  of  siatherino; 
reeds  bv  the  Tarn. 

How  she  dashed  through  the  wood  and 
tore  up  the  road,  and  into  Tarn  Lane,  she 
could  never  remember,  or  how  the  sio-ht  of 
the  dropped  flowers  seemed  to  lend  her 
wings. 

At  the  Tarn  she  stood  aghast  and  wrung 
her  hands.  The  weedy  margin  had  been 
trampled,  the  lucent  water  had  been  mud- 
dled, the  reeds  and  sedge  beaten  down  and 
torn,  and  there,  floating  on  the  surface,  was 
the  rush-basket,  with  a  few  draggled  wild- 
flowers  floating  within  it. 

Where  was  Dora?     Her  darling  Dora? 

"Oh!  that  the  water  had  been  clear  as 
usual !  Was  she  lying  drowned  beneath 
these  tangled  reeds  ?" 
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There  was  a  momentary  impulse  to  plunge 
in  after  her.  Then  a  wild  cry  for  "  help  !" 
and  she  was  asjain  dashino;  on  with  frantic 
speed,  hoping  to  get  help  at  Howson's  or 
Ingram's,  if  only  to  recover  the  dead.  But 
only  the  rumble  of  distant  thunder  answered 
her  cry. 

Relief  came  sooner  than  expected.  Her 
cry  was  answered  from  a  distance.  Before 
she  had  reached  a  human  habitation,  she 
was  hailed  and  met  by  Jasper  Ellis,  the 
bearer  of  good  tidings.  Dora  was  safe,  and 
doing  well. 

He  had  called  at  Ivy  Fold,  he  said,  and 
been  sent  by  Janet  in  quest  of  her.  He 
had  taken  that  direction  quite  by  chance. 
Mr.  Claphara,  who  had  saved  the  child,  had 
gone  for  Dr.  Burrow. 

Edith's  nerves  had  that  afternoon  been 
strained  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  sudden 
re-action  overpowered  her. 

"Thank  God!"  was  all  she  said.  Her 
head  dropped  into  her  hands.  She  burst 
into  tears,  and  staggered  forward  blindly. 

But  for   the   ready  arm  of  Jasper,   she 
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would  have  fallen.  He  led  her  to  a  large 
wayside  stone  to  rest  and  recover  her  com- 
posure, doing  his  best  to  allay  her  excite- 
ment, wliich  he,  ignorant  of  foregone  causes, 
inclined  to  think  excessive. 

Her  faintness  and  lier  tears  were  alike 
momentary.  She  was  speedily  on  her  feet, 
and  hastening  homewards ;  self-accusation 
of  negligence  mingling  with  her  thankful 
prayers,  and  vows  to  be  more  careful  of  her 
precious  charge  in  the  future. 

She  found  Dr,  Burrow  with  Dora,  who, 
he  said,  would  be  "  all  right  in  a  day  or 
two,"  but,  looking  at  Edith,  as  she  sank 
exhausted  into  a  chair  by  the  bed-side,  with 
dilapidated  hat  and  dress,  he  added,  "I 
shall  have  another  patient  on  my  hands 
before  long,  if  you  do  not  take  more  care 
of  yourself." 

Edith  smiled,  as  she  held  the  hand  of 
Dora,  who  had  dropped  into  a  doze,  and 
answered,  though  with  a  weary  sigh, 

"Oh,  I  am  only  fatigued  with  running;  I 
shall  get  over  the  shock  very  soon.  You 
need  have  no  apprehensions  for  me." 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"  I  only  advised  care  for  your  own 
healtli,"  replied  the  doctor;  "  both  you  and 
Allan  have  capital  constitutions — I  wish 
that  child  had  as  sfood — but  shocks  such  as 
these  are,  to  say  the  least,  trying.  And  it 
is  well  you  have  good  nerves  with  such  a 
wilful  young  puss  on  your  hands." 

Well,  indeed  !  for  another  shock  impended 
which  would  put  both  nerves  and  constitu- 
tion to  the  test. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


STRICKEN. 


XT  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  hos- 
pitable creed  of  Ivy  Fold  had  either 
Dr.  Burrow  or  Jasper  Ellis  been  allowed 
to  depart  without  their  tea  that  afternoon, 
notwithstanding  the  commotion  Miss  Dora 
had  contrived  to  create.  An  emergency  of 
any  kind  only  seemed  to  draw  out  Janet's 
latent  energy,  and  she  was  rarely  found 
unequal  to  the  occasion.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  she  did  her  spiriting  gently,  but  she 
did  it  effectually. 

Immediate  danger  over,  and  Dora  warm 
in  bed,  the  same  untiring  activity  set  the 
arrested  household  wheels  again  in  motion, 
and  when  Dr.  Burrow  came  down  the  stairs 

N  2 
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with  Editli,  whose  pale  face  and  dark- 
rimmed  eyes  told  the  soul's  sharp  agony^ 
the  plentiful  board  was  spread,  and  Jasper 
was  still  there.  He  had  been  detained  by 
the  ra^incT  thunderstorm  which  had  burst 
before  he  and  Edith  reached  the  gate,  and, 
having  been  thoroughly  shocked  by  her 
aspect  when  he  met  her  in  the  lane,  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  how  she  bore  up, 
though  lie  onlv  said  he  had  "  waited  to 
hear  the  medical  report"  concerning  the 
actual  patient. 

When,  an  hour  later,  the  storm  had  spent 
itself,  and  Jasper  left  the  liouse  with  Dr. 
Burrow,  he  carried  with  him  Edith's  grate- 
ful thanks.  He  had  come  in  her  remorseful 
hour  of  agony  as  a  bearer  of  good  tidings,  a 
very  angel  of  light,  henceforth  to  be  remem- 
bered as  such,  the  unconsciously  tender  tones 
of  his  sympathy  with  her  distress  having  left 
their  impress  on  a  memory  most  retentive, 
a  heart  ever  susceptible  to  kindness. 

Between  the  distraction  of  the  storm 
(through  which  Dora  slumbered  peacefully) 
and  the  need  to  play  the  attentive  hostess, 
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Edith  had  little  leisure  for  thought.  The 
door  once  closed  upon  her  involuntary- 
guests,  she  retreated  to  her  own  chamber, 
where  Dora  lav,  and  threw  herself  across 
the  bed  in  the  abandonment  of  utter  weari- 
ness of  body  and  brain.  At  first  she  tried 
to  solve  the  problem  her  brother  had  set 
before  her  ;  then  her  thoughts  wandered  to 
Martin  Pickersgill,  with  regret  that  appear- 
ances were  so  deceptive,  that  so  winning  an 
•exterior  should  be  so  dark  within.  And  a 
compassionate  hope  that  he  was  at  Well 
Bank,  under  shelter  during  the  tempest, 
flitted  across  her  mind,  with  mis2;ivinss  lest 
she  had  been  too  harsh  and  bitter  in  her 
reply  to  him,  and  then  Allan,  Martin,  Dora, 
John  Danson,  Will  Hartley,  and  Thomas 
dlapham  mingled  in  a  sort  of  phantasma- 
goric dance,  and  she  sank  into  a  lethargy 
which  watchful  Janet  mistook  for  balmy 
sleep. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
Edith  to  wish  evil,  even  to  an  enemy.  If 
she  did  not,  like  George  III.,  close  her 
Prayer-book   during    the    reading   of    the 
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Athanasian  Creed,  she  certainlv  closed  the 
portals  of  her  lips  durin*^  the  reading  of  the 
denunciatory  psalms.  She  was  apt  to  shud- 
der at  much  which  others  read  out  glibly. 
Curses  were  not  for  human  lips,  she  said 
and  thousfht. 

Allan's  unfortunate  postscript,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  Martin's  own  equivocal 
behaviour  in  respect  to  his  lost  lantern,  had 
sent  him  many  degrees  farther  down  below 
the  level  of  her  esteem  than  he  had  ever 
been  above  it ;  still  it  would  have  grieved 
and  affected  her  could  she  have  seen  him 
braving  the  furious  tempest  all  recklessly, 
the  very  while  she  was  pouring  out  tea  and 
handing  bread  and  butter  to  Jasper  and  the 
doctor,  comfortably  housed,  and  starting  as 
the  lightning  flashes  glanced  across  the 
room. 

Not  caring  to  be  the  butt  of  drunken 
drovers  returning  from  Skipton  market, 
whose  rough  salutes  had  broken  on  his  first 
despairing  outburst,  Martin  had  quitted  the 
well-side  and  climbed  the  steep  scar,  heed- 
less   of    the    dark    cloud-masses   gathering 
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overhead,  for  there  were  dark  passions 
gathering  in  his  own  breast,  only  to  be 
grappled  with  in  solitude.  "  Some  enemy 
hath  done  this,"  was  the  tenor  of  his 
thought,  and,  treading  the  limestone  pave- 
ment high  up  above  the  scars,  he  felt  as  if 
his  hurried  footsteps  trampled  down  his 
unseen  foe.  And,  as  he  higher  climbed 
from  Buckhaw-brow  to  Ox  Scar,  and  saw 
the  cloudy  cap  of  Penyghent  lit  up  with 
living  fire,  he  strode  alone;  over  the  ruizsed 
hills  to  Ribblesdale,  nor  paused  till,  by  the 
gate  which  barred  his  path  to  Little  Stain- 
forth,  he  leaned  and  asked  himself  how  the 
dead  warriors,  left  underneath  the  huge 
cairn  close  by,  would  have  borne  wrongs 
such  as  his  ?  Would  it  not  with  them  have 
been  fierce  war  and  deadly  animosity?  His 
was  a  fiery  nature ;  his  was  the  very  age  for 
passionate  love  and  strong  resentment ;  his 
was  the  sensitive  soul  to  feel  a  sliijht  or  an 
injustice  like  a  stab.  It  is  not  always  man- 
hood reasons  calmly.  He  was  at  the  age 
which  feels,  but  rarely  reasons. 

What  to  him,  at  such  a  time,  were  the 
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pelting  raindrops,  the  fiery  flashes,  the 
rattling  and  reverberating  thunder  ?  He 
seemed  to  revel  in  thera.  An  early  boyhood 
in  the  tropics  had  made  such  elemental 
strife  familiar,  and  now  how  strangely  it 
blent  with  the  tumult  in  his  soul ! 

As  the  clouds  enshrouded  the  mountain 
tops,  so  a  mystery  he  could  not  penetrate 
seemed  to  overhang  his  own  path.  Editli 
Earnshaw's  chilling  words  had  made  clear* 
the  purpose  to  which  his  lantern  had  been 
put,  only  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  his  own 
suspicions  hitherto.  As  clear  was  it  that 
lier  ear  had  been  poisoned  against  him ; 
that  the  mischief  planned  and  executed  by 
others  had  been  laid  upon  his  shoulders  to 
alienate  her,  and  to  warp  the  kindliest 
nature  under  the  sun.  Oh,  that  he  could 
but  discover  his  maligner !  Oh,  that  he 
were  only  free  to  clear  himself!  Was  he 
bound  to  keep  to  his  own  dishonour  the 
oath  taken  in  such  blind  faith  in  Apple-Tree 
Hall  ?  Was  he  bound  to  preserve  the 
secrets  of  those  who  had  only  made  a  tool 
and  a  butt  of  him  ?     He  was  a  mere  boy 
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when  he  took  that  foohsh  oath  of  allegiance 
and  secrecy.  Would  nothing  absolve  him 
from  his  vow? 

The  rolling  thunder  seemed  to  say  "For- 
sworn, forsworn  !"  He  shook  the  raindrops 
from  his  face,  and  set  his  teeth  as  he" 
answered  his  own  query.  "  What  I  vowed 
before  God  must  be  kept  sacred  before 
God  !  He  will  make  all  thin2;s  clear  in  His 
own  izood  time." 

But   who   had  traduced   him    to   Edith  ? 

Could  it  be  Jasper  Ellis  ?     If  it  were 

He  held  his  breath  and  knit  his  brows, 
whilst  his  hands  gripped  together  with 
strong  impressiveness. 

He  was  drenched  to  the  skin  long  before 
the  last  peal  of  thunder  lost  itself  among 
the  scars  and  crags,  and  the  vaporous  veil 
was  lifted  from  Penyghent.  Ere  then  he 
had  argued  himself  into  a  calmer  frame  of 
mind.  He  had  at  the  same  time  decided 
that  if  the  cloud,  which  seemed  to  wrap 
him  round,  did  not  clear  away  and  let  the 
sunshine  of  Edith  Earushaw's  smile  brigliten 
his  life  again,  Giggleswick  was  no  place  for 
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him.  He  could  not  sue  to  one  who  deemed 
him  cruel  and  deceptive.  If  the  matter 
did  not  right  itself  speedily,  and  Edith  thaw 
towards  him,  he  would  insist  on  his  guardian 
sending  him  to  Cambridge  at  once.  He 
would  leave  the  spot  and  do  his  best  to 
forget  all  he  had  suffered  there.  Edith  he 
should  never  forcret !  And  so  wore  out  the 
storm  upon  the  hills  and  in  his  breast. 

Dora's  svstem  had  sustained  a  shock. 
Croup  gripped  her  tender  throat  again,  and 
inflammation  laid  a  shai-p  hand  upon  her 
lun2;s.  It  was  a  time  of  trial  for  Edith  and 
Janet  as  well  as  for  the  child,  for  she  was 
anything  but  a  patient  patient,  and  rebelled 
asjainst  blisters  and  leeches  as  Ions;;  as  she 
had  strength  to  rebel.  Yet  between  whiles 
she  was  so  loving  and  affectionate  that  even 
Janet  was  willing  to  credit  her  with  a  good 
little  heart,  and  to  lay  the  chief  onus  of 
pettishness  on  the  broad  back  of  indis- 
position. 

It  was  Edith,  however,  on  whom  the 
weight  of  responsibihty  rested ;  Edith  who 
watched  night  and  day  in  that  sick-chamber, 
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only  released  at  times  by  kind  Mrs.  John 
Hartley,  or  Ann  Vasey,  who  insisted  on  her 
taking  rest  lest  she  should  be  worn  out ; 
Edith  on  whom  fell  the  painful  duty  to 
acquaint  the  absent  father  and  Mrs.  Stathaiu 
Avith  Dora's  disaster,  feeling  the  while  as  if 
her  own  ne<2;li(zence  had  brought  it  about ; 
Edith  from  whom  the  child  would  alone 
take  medicine  or  food. 

In  some  respects  the  active  present  and 
pressing  duty  prevented  other  cares  from 
becoming  obtrusive. 

Allan's  letter  was  answered  at  intervals 
by  Dora's  bedside,  answered  as  one  keenly 
alive  to  duty  and  honour  was  sure  to  think 
and  write.  Slie  bade  him  beware  of  Basil 
Buttermere,  and  assured  him  that  one  who 
could  counsel  and  abet  clandestine  inter- 
course between  a  junior  clerk  and  their 
master's  daughter,  was  in  no  case  to  be 
trusted.  Treachery  towards  his  employer 
boded  treachery  to  him.  She  bade  him 
either  relinquish  Grace  or  declare  to  Mr. 
Metcalfe  his  pretensions  like  a  man.  And 
then   she  told   with    sufficient  self-reproach 
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the  story  of  Dora's  immersion  in  the  Turn, 
tliough  she  made  no  feature  of  her  repulse 
of  Martin  Pickers2[ilL 

Xo  response  had  come  to  any  of  her 
epistles  when  she  went  to  church  the  second 
Sunday  after  Dora's  accident,  to  render 
thanks  for  the  ijreat  mercv  of  her  rescue 
and  recovery.  And,  as  she  sat  alone  in  the 
high-backed  oaken  pew,  her  tlianks  had  a 
strange  leaven  of  undefined  fear.  Not  for 
^Ir.  Thorpe;  he  might  have  gone  from 
Weardale  into  Cumberland,  and  so  have 
missed  her  letter.  Xot  for  Mrs.  Stathain, 
she  was  old  and  eccentric  ;  but  for  Allan, 
who  breathed  the  contaminated  air  of  a 
plague-stricken  town. 

Round  the  church  porch  were  many  to 
greet  her,  many  inquirers.  She  smiled  as 
she  shook  hands  with  Jasper,  met  Martin 
with  a  formal  inclination  of  the  head  ;  but 
to  Ann  Vasey's  surprise  and  gratification  she 
made  way  through  the  dispersing  congrega- 
tion to  a  raised  flat  gravestone,  where  Mr. 
€lapham  stretched  his  long,  gaunt  limbs,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun ;  and,  clasping  his  bony  hand, 
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unsought,  poured  out  her  gratitude  \vitli  an 
earnest  eloquence  which  quite  abashed  the 
great,  ungainly  man.  The  jest  which 
came  so  naturally  to  his  lips  was  unspoken, 
and  he  put  up  one  thin  lank  hand  as  if  to 
sliade  his  eyes  from  the  sun.  There  was 
a  moisture  in  them  of  which  he  felt 
ashamed. 

Monday's  post  (which  came  about  noon) 
brought  line  neither  from  ^Ir.  Thorpe  nor 
Allan,  but  bv  the  eveniniz  coach  a  so-called 
"parcel,"  a  cover  to  a  note  from  Mr. 
Polloc,  which,  carefully  and  kindly  as  it 
was  worded,  sent  every  particle  of  blood 
from  Edith's  face,  and  left  her  white  as  the 
paper  on  which  it  was  written. 

Youth,  strength,  and  constitution  had 
been  no  bulwarks  against  cholera.  Allan, 
he  regretted  to  sav,  "  had  been  attacked 
the  previous  Thursday  by  the  prevailing 
epidemic,  had  shaken  off  the  premonitory 
symptoms  on  Friday,  and  seemed  better. 
On  Sunday  night  had  been  again  attacked, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable,  considering  the 
character    of  the   disease,    to    communicate 
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with  his  friends  without  deh^y  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  desired  they  would  rest  assured 
that  nothins;  skill  or  attention  could  do  for 
him  would  be  neglected." 

The  paper  rattled  in  Edith's  hand,  her 
lips  parted,  she  caught  at  a  chair-back  to 
steady  herself  as  she  read. 

"Oh,  Allan,  Allan  !  My  dear  brother!" 
she  ejaculated,  in  bitter  anguish,  "  I  feared 
as  much." 

The  startled,  wondering  cry  of  Dora  from 
her  pillows  on  the  big  sofa,  "  What  is  the 
matter,  Edie  ?"  had  a  swift  and  strange 
effect.  It  seemed  to  call  her  flying  senses 
back,  and  to  steady  her  nerves.  "  It  will 
never  do  to  frighten  Dora,"  flashed  across 
her  mind.  With  forced  composure  she  an- 
swered, "Brother  Allan  is  not  very  well, 
my  love.  I  think  I  must  go  and  nurse 
him." 

"And  leave  me?"  was  said  in  pettish 
alarm. 

"  You  are  better,  my  dear,  or  I  should 
not  leave  you.  Allan  needs  me  most  now. 
Dora  must  not  be  selfish,"  and,  rising  from 
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her  knees  beside  the  sofa,  where  she  had 
cast  herself  to  soothe  the  petulant  child,  she 
left  a  kiss  on  the  clearing  brow,  and  hasten- 
ed to  acquaint  Janet. 

The  woman  flung  up  her  arras  and  would 
have  cried  aloud,  but  Edith's  finger  was  on 
her  lips  to  enjoin  silence.  Then  she  wrung 
her  hands  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 
Allan  was  a  favourite,  the  grief  of  her  young 
mistress  was  her  grief  too,  and  she  had  not 
Edith's  self-command.  But  she  strongly 
opposed  Edith's  intention  to  start  for  Leeds 
by  the  morning  coach,  urging  that  if  he  were 
so  ill  she  could  do  no  good,  and  that  it  was 
"  fair  flingin'  hersen  intil  fire  ta  be  brunt,'' 
adding,  "  If  maister  wur  bud  here,  he'd  noan 
lat  3'e  goa." 

"  I  wish  he  was  here,"  echoed  Edith, 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
"He  should  have  been  back  nearly  a 
fortnif];ht  a2;o." 

And  now  a  new  perplexity  dawned  upon 
her.  She  could  not  travel  without  money ; 
Dora's  illness  had  made  extra  demands  upon 
her  purse,  supplied   as   it    had  been  for  a 
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period  whicli  had  expired.  Archibald 
Thorpe  had  been  away  longer  than  an- 
ticipated. Her  funds  were  running  low, 
"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  said  she  to  herself, 
drawing  her  hand  across  her  brow,  as  she 
stood  in  deep  cogitation.  "I  wish  father 
would  think  sometimes,  and  calculate 
expenses.  He  has  forgotten  all  about 
money.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Allan  may  be 
dead  even  before  I  can  reach  him.  If  I 
were  but  rich  I  could  hire  a  postchaise  at 
once.  I  must  go.  How  can  I  manage  it?'^ 
Staying  away  was  not  to  be  dreamed  of. 
Like  a  flash  came  the  susg-estion  that  their 

CO 

guardians  were  the  proper  persons  to 
lielp  her. 

Bidding  Janet  "  Attend  to  Dora,"  and 
promising  she  would  not  be  long  away,  she 
started  off  to  Settle  with  impatient  feet. 

At  first  Dr.  Burrow  shook  his  head. 
When  he  gave  way  it  was  more  to  the  depth 
of  her  suffering  than  to  importunity.  "  Well, 
Edith,  it  is  a  risky  thing  you  purpose;  still 
Allan  is  your  only  brother,  and — well,  I  am 
afraid  you  would  yourself  be  ill,  if  you  were 
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denied  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him,  alive 
or  dead."  (How  the  word  smote  on  her 
heart.)  "  Til  step  over  to  Hartley,  and  see 
what  he  thinks  of  it." 

There  was  a  serious  consultation  in  the 
lawyer's  office,  another  in  the  doctor's 
parlour,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Hartley 
took  part.  The  word  "  cholera "  was 
ringing  like  a  knell  in  the  ears  of  England ; 
and  the  girl's  two  faithful  guardians  hesitated 
and  debated,  wavering  between  the  claims 
of  natural  affection  and  the  risk  their  one 
ward  would  encounter  in  seeking  the 
other. 

Mr.  Thorpe's  absence  was  another  stum- 
bling block. 

However,  tears  and  entreaties  prevailed. 
Dr.  Burrow  was  loath  to  let  her  depart 
alone,  but  he  had  patients  he  could  not 
leave. 

Amply  provided  with  funds  for  any 
emergency,  she  wrote  another  hasty  letter 
to  Mr.  Thorpe,  commended  Dora  to  the 
care  of  Janet  and  Miss  Vasey,  and  not  Dora 
only,  but  Allan  and  herself,  to  that   Higher 

VOL.  II.  o 
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Power  she  had  learned  to  rely  on  in  her 
lonehness,  and,  kissing  the  little  convalescent 
with  infinite  love  and  tenderness,  promising 
a  speedy  return,  she  was  off  by  the  morning 
coach,  her  heart  beating  like  a  muffled 
drum. 

Let  those  who,  going  on  like  errands  of 
life  and  death,  have  counted  the  swiftest 
express-train  slow,  imagine,  if  they  can, 
what  that  tedious  journey  must  have  been 
to  her;  imagine  with  what  feelings  she 
exchanged  the  stage  in  Leeds  for  the 
rumbling  hackney  coach,  and  still  further 
imagine  what  her  emotion  must  have  been 
when  the  vehicle  stopped  in  Woodhouse 
Lane  before  a  house  which  had  every  blind 
drawn  closely  down  ! 

"My  brother?  Mr.  Earnshaw  ?"  she 
gasped,  as  the  door  was  opened. 

An  elderly  lady,  with  white  hair,  came 
swiftly  down  the  passage  to  intercept  the 
servant.  She  was  too  late,  the  incautious 
maid  had  pronounced  the  awful  word — 
^'  Dead !" 
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YES,  Allan  Earnshaw  lay  in  his  coffin. 
The  undertaker's  men  were  with  him, 
screwing  it  down. 

Edith  had  fainted.  Revivinej,  she  had 
asked  to  see  her  brother,  and  had  been  told 
it  was  impossible. 

"My  dear  young  lady,  it  would  not  be 
safe,"  argued  Mr.  Sheepshank. 

"  If  it  is  safe  for  the  undertakers  it  is 
safe  for  me,"  answered  Edith,  faintly, 
through  her  sobs  and  tears. 

"It  is  their  business,"  urged  the  old  lady. 

"  It  is  my  duty"  answered  Edith.  "  It  is 
the  last  demand  affection  can  make  from  me. 
What  these  men  can  do  for  a  stranger — can 

o  2 
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be  permitted  to  do  with  their  lives  at  stake 
— surely  I,  his  beloved  sister,  need  not 
shrink  from,  need  not  be  debarred.  I  must 
see  him." 

"  Do,  Miss  Earnshaw,  listen  to  reason," 
pleaded  the  other.  "  Not  all  the  chloride- 
of-lime  we  have  about  the  house  will  secure 
you  from  infection,  if  you  are  so  rash.  The 
danger  is  greatest  after  death,  and  you, 
coming  fresh  from  pure  country  air,  are 
peculiarly  liable." 

"  Mrs.  Sheepshank,"  answered  Edith, 
mournfully,  "  you  mean  well,  and  I  am  not 
ungrateful  for  your  good  intentions,  but 
think,  for  one  moment,  if  you  were  a  girl 
without  father  or  mother  to  love  or  care  for 
you,  and  your  only  brother,  who  had  been 
your  hope  and  trust,  should  be  snatched 
away,  would  you  be  deterred  from  seeing 
his  dead  flice  by  any  paltry  fear  for  your- 
self? I  know  you  would  not.  I  implore 
you  to  let  me  look  upon  him,  if  but  for  an 
instant." 

The  men's  heavy  feet  were  on  the  stairs. 
Edith  started  up,  half  choking. 
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"  I  will  see  him.  I  cannot  believe  he  is 
dead.  I  must  look  upon  his  face,  and 
satisfy  myself." 

She  was  in  the  hall  to  intercept  the  men, 
who,  however,  stood  there  waiting  for  the 
customary  glass  of  spirits.  Mrs.  Sheep- 
shank, herself  greatly  moved,  no  longer 
opposed. 

"  I — want — the  coffin  opened,"  sobbed 
Edith. 

"  Opened  1"  exclaimed  both  men,  simul- 

taneouslv,    as    if    she    had    asked    an    im- 

■J  I 

possibility. 

"  Yes,    I    am — his    sister.      I   must   see 

hit 
nn. 

The  men  looked  at  one  another,  then  at 
Mrs.  Sheepshank,  who  nodded  at  once  an 
assent  and  a  protest. 

"Yes,  you  had  better  open  it.  The  poor 
young  thing  does  not  understand  her  own 
dano;er.  I  believe  she  thinks  me  cruel  and 
hard  for  objecting."  And,  truly,  the  poor 
creature  did. 

Goodness  !  what  a  blue  pinched  face  was 
that  which  Edith  looked  down  upon  !    How 
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unlike  the  Allan  she  had  last  seen,  and 
loved  so  dearly ! 

Her  tears  fell  fast.  She  sobbed  con- 
vulsively, and  clutched  the  edge  of  the 
coffin  for  support.  The  warm  rain  fell  on 
the  cold  brow,  as,  despite  Mrs.  Sheepshank's 
warning,  she  would  stoop  down  to  kiss  it ; 
pouring  her  cry  of  "Allan,  Allan,  my  dar- 
linsf  brother  !"  into  deaf  ears. 

What  was  that  which  riveted  her  gaze 
upon  the  face,  which  checked  her  sobs,  and 
made  her  hold  her  breath  ?  Did  her  fancy 
play  her  false,  or  had  the  muscles  of  his 
mouth  relaxed  ? 

"I — I — think  he — he  moved.  I  do  not 
believe  he  is  dead,"  she  gasped  out,  breath- 
lessly. 

Mrs.  Sheepshank,  timidly  standing  at  a 
safe  distance,  said,  compassionately, 

"  Ah  !  my  dear,  it  is  always  so.  I  have 
looked  on  my  dead  children  and  fancied 
that  they  stirred.  We  are  all  of  us  so  un- 
willing to  accept  the  dreadful  truth.  Our 
own  tearful  eves  deceive  us." 

"  I  am  not  deceived,"  came  in  quick  pro-> 
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test.     "  I  am  cert There  was  a   clean 

wine-glass  on  a  stand  close  beside  her. 
Edith  snatched  the  glass,  and,  without 
another  syllable,  inverted  it  over  the  blue 
lips. 

It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  suspense. 
Mrs.  Sheepshank,  dubious  and  pitiful,  drew 
nearer.  It  was  so  very  lamentable  to  wit- 
ness the  poor  thing's  incredulity. 

"Hush-sh  !"  There  was  an  anxious  pause. 
Then  the  girl  panted — "  Come  hither ! 
Look !" 

There  surely  was  the  faintest  filmy  cloud 
upon  the  glass,  which  every  moment  made 
more  palpable. 

"Thanks  to  Almighty  God  !  He  breathes, 
he  lives !  He  may  yet  be  spared  to  us !" 
murmured  Edith,  almost  overpowered  with 
joy  and  thankfulness. 

"My  God!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Sheepshank 
in  dismay,  "  and  but  for  her  persistence  we 
might  have  buried  him  !" 

She  was  active  enough  then.  The  under- 
taker's men  were  recalled.  The  living 
skeleton  was  lifted   to   a   wider   bed ;    the 
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ghastly  uniform  of  death  stripped  off;  the 
hideous  box  smues^led  out  of  siojht :  one  man, 
amazed,  rushed  with  all  speed  for  a  doctor ; 
whilst  brandy  and  hot  applications  to  the 
body  made  that  apparent  which  at  first 
was  half  conjecture. 

Allan  Earnshaw  was  not  dead.  He  was 
but  in  that  state  of  collapse  in  which,  it 
is  greatly  to  be  feared,  at  that  time  of 
panic,  many  sufferers  were  prematurely  en- 
tombed. 

The  process  of  resuscitation  was  slow,  the 
progress  of  recovery  was  slower,  though 
never  was  sick  man  more  carefully  watched 
and  tended.  At  first  Edith  kept  her  place 
beside  him  night  and  da}^  He  had  been 
snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  but 
the  bony  monster  was  loth  to  let  his  victim 
slip,  and  seemed  to  hold  his  arms  out  ready 
to  clasp  and  keep  his  prey.  The  vital  spark 
had  been  so  nearly  extinguished,  had  been 
fanned  into  flame  with  so  much  difficulty,  it 
flickered  and  fell,  and  rose  again  so  faintly 
and  inconstantly,  that  only  the  most  loving 
and  prayerful  and  hopeful  of  nurses  could 
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have  kept  the  flame  alight  until  it  could  at 
last  burn  steadily. 

And,  oh,  with  what  heartfelt  gratitude  did 
Edith  thank  God  for  bringing  her  so  pro- 
videntially to  his  rescue,  even  at  the  last  mo- 
inent:  for  mvino;  her  strength  to  resist  the 
opposition  of  others.  Had  she  not  -been 
there,  or  had  she  come  an  hour  later,  she 
would  have  been  too  late. 

Mrs.  Sheepshank,  pricked  by  remorse, 
conscious  that  in  her  timorous  desire  to  save 
the  sister,  she  had  almost  consigned  the 
brother  to  a  living  grave,  was  indefatigable 
and  unwearying  in  her  attention  to  the 
comfort  alike  of  patient  and  nurse;  though  it 
was  not  until  many  days  had  elapsed  that 
Edith  would  allow  the  kind  old  lady  to  take 
her  place  by  Allan's  bedside  whilst  she  threw 
herself  on  a  bed  for  much  required  rest  and 
sleep. 

Mr.  Sheepshank  was  just  as  earnest  and 
untiring  in  singing  the  praises  of  Allan's 
good  sister  in  the  ears  of  Mr.  Polloc  (who 
never  failed  to  call  each  day  on  his  way  to 
and  from   the  town),   and  to    Mr.  Thorpe, 
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when  he  made  his  appearance,  full  of  regret 
and  self-reproach. 

He  had  not  gone  from  Weardale  to  Cum- 
berland, he  said,  but  had  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barnsley,  on  business 
connected  with  the  title  to  some  coal-mines 
there,  and  her  letters  had  missed  him.  The 
business  had  not  been  pleasant ;  he  had  put 
off  writing  until  he  could  tell  them  when  to 
expect  him  and  he  really  was  very  sorry — it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  money  would  be 
wanted  at  home,  until  Janet  had  asked  with 
her  own  sharpness  if  he  "  thowt  t'  haase 
could  be  kept  for  nowt."  It  was  "  quite  an 
oversight,"  he  assured  her,  at  which  Edith 
smiled,  a  feeble,  wan  kind  of  smile.  She 
knew  well  his  absence  of  mind,  but  she  also 
felt  v/hat  might  have  been  the  grave  conse- 
quences, had  there  been  no  kind  executors, 
or  no  friends  at  hand  to  supply  her  need 
promptly,  in  the  present  instance. 

He  relieved  her  mind  about  Dora.  "  She 
was  well  and  hearty,  riding  on  Fido's  hard 
back  round  her  aunt's  garden  when  I  came 
through  Skipton  this  morning,"  he  said. 
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"  In  Skipton,"  echoed  Edith. 

"  Yes.  When  I  "ot  home,  two  days  after 
you  left,  I  found  Mrs.  Statham  fanning  her- 
self upon  the  sofa.  Poll's  cage  upon  your 
piano ;  Dora  thumping  on  the  keys  to  teach 
the  screeching  parrot  music;  the  old  dame 
listening  with  much  complacence  to  the 
double  noise,  and  Deborah  prim  and  starched,, 
driving  Janet  to  distraction  with  her  inter- 
ference and  dictation  in  the  house." 

""  Poor  Janet !"  interjected  Edith.  "  Fire 
and  water  could  not  be  more  antagonistic 
than  those  two;  neither  appreciates  the  good 
qualities  of  the  other." 

"  Fire  and  water,  with  all  their  antagonism,, 
are  working  wonders  now,"  observed  Mr. 
Thorpe,  following  a  fresh  idea.  "  Steam  is 
likely  to  create  a  greater  revolution  in  this- 
kingdom — nay,  over  the  world — than  any 
steel  and  gunpowder  could  bring  about." 

Edith,  anxious  to  return  to  her  patient, 
brought  the  wandering  thoughts  of  her  step- 
father back. 

"How  long  did  aunt  remain?" 

"Not  two  hours  after  I  put  my  face  in  at 
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the  door.  She  had  received  your  letter 
about  Dora,  and  had  come,  so  she  said,  to 
carry  her  pretty  namesake  where  she  would 
be  better  taken  care  of.  I  think  that  was 
what  set  Janet's  temper  up." 

"  Very  likely,"  was  Edith's  comment. 
"  Janet  has  saved  Dora's  life,  not  once,  nor 
twice  only," 

"  Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Statham, 
whose  post-chaise  must  have  passed  the 
coach  you  travelled  in,  would  have  carried 
off  Dora  at  once  vi  et  arniis  when  she  found 
that  you  were  away ;  but  Janet  would  not 
hear  of  it,  they  '  would  bide  till  maister 
cam  hoam.'  But  I  found  she  had  put  the 
little  darling's  apparel  together  in  readiness, 
notwithstanding.  Of  course  I  acquiesced. 
I  had  no  mind  to  cross  the  old  lady.  It 
might  be  prejudicial  to  Dora.  Besides,  I 
felt  anxious  about  Allan — and  vou,  too — 
and  so  let  the  darling  go  at  once.  It  left 
me  free  to  come  here." 

Edith  smiled  over  the  anxiety  which 
allowed  three  days  to  pass  before  he  fol- 
lowed, but  she  made  no  remark. 
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On  the  spot,  and  in  the  house,  where 
every  sound  was  hushed,  and  every  footfall 
<]fuarded  ;  where  the  strangers,  amoncj  whom 
AUan  had  been  cast,  wore  an  aspect  of 
wakeful  uncertitude ;  and  the  one  room 
upstairs  influenced  all  below,  Archibald 
Thorpe  became  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the 
case,  and  in  the  very  kindest  manner  volun- 
teered to  relieve  Edith  in  her  nii]!;ht-watches. 

A  sweet  smile — not  devoid  of  humour — 
played  around  her  mouth  as  she  answered, 

"  Nay,  father,  that  would  never  do. 
Your  mind  would  be  lost  among  the  stalac- 
tites and  stalagmites  of  our  caverns,  or 
wandering  over  the  moors,  and  by  the 
becks,  and  down  the  gills,  in  search  of 
something  rare  and  fresh  for  your  collec- 
tion, when  Allan  might  want  his  pillow 
eased,  or  his  shoulders  covered,  or  his 
physic  administered." 

"Nay,  nay,  Edith,  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that,  when  the  poor  lad  lay  ill  before  me. 
And  you  really  must  have  rest.  Mrs. 
Sheepshank  tells  me  how  devotedly  3'ou 
have  sacrificed  yourself  to  your  brother,  but 
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there  are  limits  to  physical  endurance,  you 
must  really  allow  me  to  take  your  place 
to-night; — or — let  me  hire  a  nurse." 

Sacrifice  to  her  brother!  Did  he  not 
know  she  had  previously  watched  as 
anxiously  and  unremittingly  beside  Dora, 
his  child  ? 

Edith  shook  her  head. 

"  No  hired  nurse  could  take  my  place,  if 
3^ou  could  obtain  one,  which,  I  am  told,  is 
not  likely.  Mrs,  Sheepshank  tried  before  I 
came.  All  the  hospital  nurses  were  worn 
out,  or  engaged.  There  was  not  a  nurse  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  The  very  word 
*  cholera 'was  enough  to  frighten  the  poor 
women."  Then  she  added,  "  You  can  sit 
up  with  me  to-night;  if  I  should  chance  to 
doze  3'ou  would  be  at  hand." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  But  Archibald 
Thorpe  was  very  much  out  of  place  in  a 
sick-cliamber.  His  sympathy  with  the 
suffering  he  saw  was  too  acute.  He  became 
flurried  and  confused.  But  that  one  night 
served  to  show  how  much  tact  and  tender- 
ness combined  in  Edith's  ministrations,  and 
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how  love  strengthened  and  upheld  this  girl 
who  had  not  yet  reached  her  seventeenth 
year.  And  his  mind  went  back  to  those 
lontjj  and  wearisome  months  when,  beside  a 
different  couch,  the  mere  child  had  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sick-room  ; 
and,  pausing  at  intermediate  stations,  he 
remembered  Dora's  ailments,  and  how  they 
had  been  dealt  with,  and  something  smote 
him  that  he  had  been  little  less  ungracious 
than  Mrs.  Statham  when  he  repeated  her 
expression  "  better  cared  for."  He  was 
sorry  he  had  not  kept  it  to  himself.  It 
might  give  the  good  girl  pain. 

For  the  instant  it  did,  but  only  for  the 
instant,  minor  and  selfish  considerations 
melted  before  her  absorbing  duties  and  lier 
cares  for  others.  Mr.  Metcalfe  had  written 
to  his  wife,  still  in  Harrowgate,  that  "  the 
young  man  Earnshaw,  for  whom  he  had 
considerable  respect,  had  been  attacked 
with  the  fearful  epidemic,  had  apparently 
succumbed,  and  was  only  saved  from  pre- 
mature interment  by  the  pertinacity  of  his 
sister,  who  insisted  on  the  opening  of  the 
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cofRn.  He  was  still  alive,  but  continued  in 
a  precarious  state  from  exhaustion.  His 
sister  was  nursing  him  with  exemplary 
affection." 

The  intelligence  had  "  driven  Grace  to 
distraction,"  so  she  wrote  to  Edith,  and  she 
"  longed  for  wings  that  she  might  fly  and 
join  in  the  watch  beside  the  dear  one." 
Then  she  begged,  almost  incoherently,  to 
be  informed  day  by  day  how  he  progressed, 
giving  an  address  at  the  post-office,  High 
Harrowgate,  under  a  fictitious  name.  Here 
was  another  perplexity  for  Edith.  This 
was  her  answer  : — 

"  My  dear  Grace, 

"Allan  is  alive — and  that  is  all. 
He  is  little  but  skin  and  bone.  I  could  not 
have  conceived  it  possible  for  a  few  days' 
illness  to  have  produced  so  marked  a  change. 
That  he  lives — and  does  not  retrograde,  is 
hopeful.  I  will  acquaint  you  with  any 
change,  but  you  must  interpret  silence 
favourably,  as  my  brother  requires  all  ni}^ 
time  and  attention,  and  I  cannot  leave  him 
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whilst  I  '  post  my  own  letter,'  as  you  pro- 
pose. 

"  Allan  had,  prior  to  his  illness,  disclosed 
to  me  the  attachment  subsisting  between 
you,  and,  loving  him  dearly  as  I  do,  I  can 
imagine  what  your  feelings  must  be  to  know 
that  he  lies  in  so  distressing  a  condition,  and 
yet  be  separated  by  distance,  and,  what  is 
worse,  secrecy.  You  must  console  yourself 
by  knowing  that  he  has  every  care  and 
attention  that  medical  skill  and  loving 
friends  can  supply.  Mrs.  Sheepshank  is 
kindness  itself. 

"  If  I  am  to  keep  you  informed  of  his 
progress,  you  will  have  to  send  me  your 
proper  address.  There  can  be  nothing 
strange  in  my  correspondence  with  you  as 
of  old,  and  I  cannot  lend  myself  to  anything 
clandestine.  It  can  only  lead  to  future 
unhappiness.  If  you  are  so  much  distressed, 
pray  confide  in  your  good  mother ;  she  will 
give  you  both  comfort  and  counsel.  And 
take  heart ;  we  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
Divine  Being  who  has  shown  His  merciful 
providence  so  marvellously  to  us. 

A^OL.  II.  P 
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"Take  comfort,  dear  Grace,  and  believe 
me,  ever, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"Edith  Earnshaw. 

"  P.S. — I  could  not  give  your  message  to 
Allan ;  he  is  very  feeble,  and  must  not  be 
excited." 

Before  this  letter  could  have  reached  its 
destination  there  came  another  from  Grace, 
but  through  the  twopenny  post,  and  it  bore 
the  Leeds  stamp.  It  had  been  sent  to  Basil 
Buttermere  under  cover,  to  be  re-posted ;  a 
letter  which  distressed  Edith  very  much, 
not  merely  in  the  intense  suffering  height- 
ened by  suspense  it  disclosed,  but  the 
channel  through  which  it  had  been  trans- 
mitted, and  which  she  herself  was  invited 
to  make  the  medium  of  communication. 

With  a  deep  sigh  she  set  the  surreptitious 
epistle  aside,  leaving  the  letter  she  had  her- 
self despatched  to  answer  both. 

Then  came  an  incoherent  tear-blotted 
scrawl,  reproaching  Edith  with  cruel  hard- 
heartedness,   with   want  of  feelinsf,   and  of 
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sisterly  affection  ;  saying  that  it  was  clear 
she  had  never  loved,  never  been  separated 
from  her  heart's  idol,  never  known  the  fear 
of  a  stern  father,  or  she  would  have  had 
compassion  on  their  misery,  and  not  set  up 
a  puritanical  barrier  against  communication 
at  such  a  time^  when  her  friend's  heart  was 
breaking  with  its  pain. 

It  was  a  long  letter,  all  in  the  same  ex- 
aggerated, high-flown  strain.  Edith  had 
known  the  writer  too  long  and  intimately 
to  take  it  for  more  than  it  was  worth.  She 
answered  it  kindly  though  firmly,  sent  a 
report  of  her  brother's  condition — he  had 
lain  in  a  state  of  coma,  was  just  beginning 
to  observe  the  people  and  things  around 
him  ;  had  recognised  her  that  morning — but 
she  took  no  notice  whatever  of  Grace's 
accusations,  and  positively  refused  to  answer 
any  more  letters  sent  clandestinely. 

They  came,  nevertheless,  until  even  Mrs. 
Sheepshank  expressed  her  surprise,  remark- 
ing to  Edith  that  she  was  not  aware  she  had 
friends  in  Leeds. 

Then  Edith  thought  it  quite  necessary  to 
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remonstrate.  At  the  same  time  she  com- 
municated the  intelhgence  that  almost  the 
first  use  her  brother  had  made  of  his  recov- 
ered consciousness  and  utterance  was  to 
question  her  respecting  Grace, 

Letters  did  not  fly  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  the  postal  S3^stem  was  open  to 
vast  improvement.  The  third  day  and  the 
fourth  passed  without  any  reply,  at  which 
Edith  would  have  been  well  pleased  had 
not  Allan,  from  time  to  time,  put  the  ques- 
tion— "Any  news  of  Grace?"  with  large, 
staring  eyes  asking  more  earnestly  than  the 
faint  voice,  which  as  yet  was  but  a  whisper, 
though  fully  three  weeks  had  sped  since 
the  "dead"  had  been  brousht  back  to  the 
breathins;  world. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  Mrs. 
Sheepshank,  bearing  some  calf's-foot  jelly, 
came  upstairs  to  relieve  Edith,  and  whis- 
pered that  Mr.  Buttermere,  one  of  the  clerks 
from  the  office,  was  below,  and  was  desirous 
to  see  Miss  Earnshaw. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


BASIL   BUTTERMERE. 


M' 


■R.  SHEEPSHANK  had  bought  his 
furniture  when  this  century  was 
young.  It  was  consequently  sohcl,  service- 
able, but  dark  ;  black  hair-seating  covered 
sofa  and  chairs ;  the  window-curtains  were 
brown  moreen,  edged  with  float-lace,  which 
had  once  been  amber,  and  on  the  chocolate- 
coloured  walls  were  suspended  a  family 
portrait  or  two  in  deep  gold  frames.  The 
table-cloth  was  dark  as  the  curtains;  indeed, 
the  only  bright  articles  in  the  room  were 
the  perforated  brass  fender  and  fittings,  and 
the  narrow  looking-glass  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  in  which  were  reflected  not  only  the 
family  portraits,  but  a  china  shepherd  and 
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shepherdess,  over  which  a  modern  connois- 
seur's mouth  might  water ;  and  the  couple 
of  mould  candles  in  low  brass  candlesticks 
on  the  table,  with  their  necessary  append- 
ages, snuffers  and  tray. 

It  reflected  also  that  night  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  man  in  deep  mourning,  about 
three  and  thirty  years  of  age,  who,  running 
his  fingers  through  his  leather-coloured  hair, 
and  adjusting  the  points  of  his  upright  collar, 
appeared  to  be  surveying  his  own  charms 
very  much  at  ease,  whereas  he  was  watching 
for  another  reflection  in  the  glass  when  the 
door  should  open. 

He  saw,  before  he  turned  round,  a  tall, 
slender  form,  a  gracefully  poised  head, 
braided  hair  that  might  pass  for  black,  and 
a  pale,  composed  face,  like  unto  Allan's, 
and  yet  unlike,  in  that  the  hazel  eyes  were 
more  steadfast,  the  lips  more  firm  and 
patient. 

"  Less  malleable  metal  than  her  brother,"^ 
concluded  Mr.  Buttermere,  even  before  a 
word   had  been  spoken.     "She  steps  intO' 
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the  room  as  if  she  were    mistress   of  the 
situation." 

She  was  simply  mistress  of  herself,  and 
distrustful  of  him.  The  face  she  had  seen 
in  the  glass  on  entering  the  room  had  not 
re-assured  her. 

As  the  "sister  of  his  dear  young  friend  " 
he  saluted  her  with  an  easy,  condescending 
familiarity,  peculiarly  distasteful,  expressing 
the  greatest  concern  for  that  dear  friend's 
serious  condition,  and  the  very  highest 
admiration  of  the  spirit  and  discernment  to 
which  even  his  chance  of  survival  was  owing. 

She  had  remained  standing :  had  merely 
inclined  her  head  in  acknowledgment.  She 
did  not  think  the  ring  of  his  voice  genuine. 
Now  she  said, 

"  My  brother's  present  state,  sir,  is  not 
such  as  to  leave  me  leisure  or  inclination  to 
listen  to  my  own  praises.  I  must  beg  leave 
to  withdraw,  if  your  visit  has  no  other 
object.  I  will  convey  to  Allan  your  expres- 
sions of  interest." 

"  Stay,"  said  he,  interposing  between  her 
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and  the  door — "  I  have  been  entrusted  with 
a  dehcate  commission,"  and  he  dived  into 
his  coat-pocket  for  a  pocket-book,  which  he 
opened  with  an  air  of  impressive  mystery, 
as,  in  lowered  tones,  he  proceeded — "  You 
are  perhaps  unaware  that  I  am  Mr.  Earn- 
shaw's  most  confidential  friend;  that  even 
Miss  Metcalfe  does  me  the  honour  to  con- 
fide her  letters  to  my  care  ;  and  my  errand 
here  this  morning  is  to  assure  myself  that 
this  billet  for  my  friend  does  not  pass  into 
uncongenial  hands." 

His  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper  as  he 
handed  across  the  table  one  of  Grace's  gilt- 
edged,  perfumed  letters,  with  a  sentimental 
device  on  the  true-blue  waxen  seal. 

Edith  hesitated  and  drew  back.  This 
seemed  to  her  an  unbecoming  attempt  to 
secure  her  connivance  in  a  secret  which  she 
had  already  objected  to.  Dissatisfaction 
was  apparent  on  her  countenance.  Basil 
Buttermere  was  quick  to  observe. 

"Can  it  be  possible,"  he  resumed,  in  a 
deprecatory  tone,  "  that  Miss  Earnshaw, 
notwithstanding   her  own  devotion  to  her 
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brother,  feels  so  little  sympathy  with  an 
attachment  which  has  awakened  the  interest 
of  an  old  married  man  like  myself?" 

"  I  have  no  sympathy  with  secrecy  and 
concealment,  sir.  In  the  present  case  I  con- 
sider they  are  unnecessary,  and  " — she  was 
about  to  add,  "  dishonourable,"  but  she 
checked  herself.  It  was  no  word  to  con- 
nect with  her  brother,  in  conversation  with 
a  stranger. 

"  Have  you  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Metcalfe  ?"  x\nd  he  stroked  his 
chin  as  he  put  the  question  alike  with  lips 
and  eyes. 

''No." 

"  You  would  think  differently  if  you  had," 
was  said  decidedly,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knew.  "  Nothing  would  have  induced  me 
to  risk  my  situation  with  our  firm,  in  lending 
my  countenance  to  tliis  correspondence,  had 
I,  Miss  Earnshaw,  not  felt  assured  that  a 
premature  disclosure  of  the  attachment  ex- 
isting between  these  young  people  would 
awaken  the  wrath  of  our  principal,  and 
eventuate   in    misery    to    both."      And   his 
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manner  seemed  to  say,  "  Believe  me,  I  am 
brimming  over  with  kindliness  and  goodwill ; 
I  would  do  anvthinoj  to  serve  so  dear  a 
friend." 

The  suggestion  of  personal  risk  was 
adroitly  thrown  in  as  a  voucher  for  sincerity, 
but  it  was  lost  upon  Edith,  who  replied 
unhesitatino;lv, 

"I  should  think,  sir,  in  that  case,  your 
wiser  and  safer  course,  to  say  nothing  of 
your  duty  to  your  employer,  would  have 
been  to  discourage  an  attachment  so  unpro- 
pitious  in  its  aspect.  But  this  is  not  a  sub- 
ject for  a  girl  of  my  years  to  discuss  with  a 
stranger.  I  have  already  expressed  my 
opinion  to  Miss  Metcalfe.  She  is  aware  that 
I  do  not  approve  of  this  clandestine  corre- 
spondence, and  object  to  be  made  party  to 
it.  With  respect  to  this  letter,  addressed 
to  ray  poor  brother,  I  am  not  sure  how  far 
I  am  justified  in  declining  its  charge.  It 
must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that 
I  shall  exercise  my  own  discretion  in  with- 
holding anything  so  likely  to  cause  excite- 
ment until  he  is  better  able  to  bear  it.    And 
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now,  sir,  you  really  must  permit  me  to  say 
'  good  evening.'  It  is  time  my  brother  had 
his  draught." 

On  the  doorsteps  Mr.  Buttermere  encoun- 
tered Mr.  Thorpe  and  Mr.  Polloc. 

"  Ah,  Buttermere  !  Been  to  inquire  after 
your  friend  ?"  heartily  interrogated  the 
latter. 

The  clerk  bowed  a  respectful  assent,  and 
passed  on  into  the  road,  stroking  his  smooth 
cliin,  and  cogitating  as  he  went  along. 

"A  sharp  fellow  that,  with  a  capital  head 
for  business.  Has  always  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance.  He  seems  to  have  taken  an 
unaccountable  fancy  to  your  step-son,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Polloc,  entering  the  house  with 
a  slight  stoop,  as  if  afraid  to  bring  his  tall 
hat  in  contact  with  the  lintel  of  the  door. 

"  What  name  did  you  say  ?"  queried  Mr. 
Thorpe. 

"  Buttermere,  Basil  Buttermere,  the  clerk 
under  Mr.  Sheepshank." 

"  Buttermere  !  Buttermere  !"  pondered 
Archibald,  rolling  the  word  round  on  his 
tongue  as  if  it  had  been  a  marble  and  he 
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Diogenes.  "  Surely  I  have  heard  that  name 
before  !  Oh — ah — I  recollect !  Our  friend, 
John  Wilson,  once  spoke  of  him  to  me." 

"  Indeed  !  I  hope  it  was  nothing  in  our 
clerk's  disfavour  ?  Honest  John,  with  all 
his  universal  kindness  and  benevolence, 
sometimes  shows  a  prejudice  against  that 
individual.  Not  that  he  says  anything,  but 
he  has  an  uncomfortable  way  of  looking  at 
Buttermere,  as  if  he  had  the  young  fellow's 
soul  under  a  microscope." 

" Then  you  think  it  is  prejudice?"  asked 
Mr.  Thorpe,  who  had  been  in  too  much 
trouble  at  the  time  of  his  first  interview 
with  Mr.  ^yilson  to  retain  more  than  an 
impression  of  their  conversation. 

"  Assuredly.  Mr.  Sheepshank  thinks  very 
highly  of  his  junior.  Says  he  has  a  positive 
genius  for  business,  and  has  an  uncommon 
amount  of  tact.  Might  be  entrusted  to 
manage  the  most  delicate  negotiation,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  penmen  he 
ever  saw.  He  quite  congratulates  us  on 
having  a  worthy  successor  ready  should  he 
chance  to  drop  off.     As  for  John  Wilson,  I 
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have  been  given  to  understand  that  Butter- 
mere  fascinated  and  married  a  young  girl 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  has  never  been  forgiven  the  crime. 
These  runaway  marriages  create  terrible 
breaches,"  concluded  Mr.  Polloc,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Oh,  ah,  that's  it,  is  it !  I  am  glad  you 
have  told  me.'' 

Archibald  Thorpe  had  been  haunted  with 
a  suspicion  that  it  was  something  more  seri- 
ous, and  the  two  sat  down  to  await  Mr, 
Sheepshank  and  a  bulletin  from  the  cham- 
ber above,  equally  at  ease  respecting  Mr. 
Buttermere. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  Allan  Earnshaw's 
strength  came  back  to  him,  and  then  almost 
his  tirst  inquiry  was  for  Grace.  Edith  told 
him  that  to  her  best  belief  she  was  well, 
that  the  town  was  in  a  more  healthy  condi- 
tion, and  Grace  was  expected  home  shortly 
— that  she  had  been  very  anxious  on  his 
account.  Edith  also  added  that  she  had 
obtained  Grace's  address  in  Harrowgate  from 
Mr.  Polloc,   and  had   acquainted  her  with 
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his  progress  towards  recovery.  Whereat 
he  raised  to  his  lips  the  hand  that  lay  upon 
his — almost  worn  as  thin — and  kissed  it 
with  reverent  gratitude.  But  when,  a  week 
later,  she  judged  him  strong  enough  to  be 
entrusted  with  Grace's  own  letter,  saying 
how  long  she  had  kept  it  back,  what  little 
blood  there  was  left  in  his  body  seemed  to 
flush  into  his  face,  as  much  in  displeasure  as 
delight.  Gratitude  was  not  proof  against 
the  lover's  impatience  or  the  rodomontade 
of  Grace.  He  did  not  scruple  to  call  that 
patient,  loving  sister  "  hard,"  and  "  cruel," 
and  "'unkind." 

She  sighed,  "  You  will  think  differently 
some  day,  Allan.  I  am  afraid  I  have  given 
you  the  letter  too  soon  even  now.  Agita- 
tion is,  of  all  things,  to  be  avoided." 

In  proof  thereof,  the  doctor  shook  his 
head  at  his  next  visit,  and  desired  to  know 
what  had  disturbed  his  patient ;  there  was 
much  fever  and  restlessness. 

The  relapse  was  but  temporar}'.  In  an- 
other fortnight  he  was  downstairs  in  the 
particular   high-backed    arm-chair   of    Mr. 
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Sheepsliank,  made  still  more  cosy  and  com- 
fortable with  pillows  and  a  cheerful  fire, 
for  October  was  far  advanced ;  and  Mrs. 
Sheepshank,  who  had  shared  Edith's  long 
watching  with  almost  motherly  anxiet}", 
went  about  with  smiles  of  satisfaction. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  know  how 
close  he  had  been  to  the  grave.  Once  or 
twice  he  recurred  to  a  fearful  dream  he  had 
had  of  hearing  some  one  say  that  he  was 
*'gone;"  of  being  laid  out,  and  afterwards 
lifted  into  a  coflQn,  of  hearing  the  lid  screw- 
ed down,  and  feeling  as  if  he  were  stifling 
from  want  of  air,  yet  being  unable  to  move 
a  limb  or  utter  a  syllable,  and  then  he  had 
found  himself  in  bed,  with  Edith  bending 
over  him,  and  knew  it  was  only  a  frightful 
nightmare. 

By  this  time  Grace  and  Mrs.  Metcalfe 
were  back  in  Leeds.  Of  course  Grace 
could  do  no  less  than  call  upon  her  dear 
schoolfellow;  and  was  shown  into  the  par- 
lour, where  the  emaciated  invalid  held  his 
receptions. 

Edith  was  under  some  apprehension  when 
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she  saw  Grace  fling  herself  at  his  footstool 
and  bathe  his  shadowy  hands  with  tears,  but 
lie  bore  the  excitement  better  than  she  had 
anticipated ;  indeed,  his  pulse  seemed  to 
quicken  under  the  new  stimulant,  his  eyes 
to  beam  with  a  clearer  light.  After  this, 
Grace  be  sure  did  not  neglect  to  visit  her 
friend  Edith  repeatedly,  and  recovery  was 
thenceforth  rapid. 

He  had  other  visitors.  Basil  Buttermere 
dropped  in  occasionally  after  office  hours  ; 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  on  one  occasion,  condescend- 
ed to  take  a  seat  in  his  cashier's  snug  par- 
lour, to  congratulate  the  convalescent  alike 
on  his  narrow  escape  and  his  good  fortune 
in  possessing  such  a  sister.  His  condescen- 
sion even  went  so  far  as  to  invite  Miss 
Earnshaw  to  Park  Square  before  she 
quitted  the  town. 

Mr.  Thorpe  had  very  early  exchanged 
an  ill-ventilated  inn  for  more  comfortable 
quarters  and  congenial  companionship  at 
Mr.  PoUoc's,  where  several  advocates  of 
Mechanics'  Institutions  were  wont  to  as- 
semble and  discuss  their  favourite  projects 
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after  business  was  over.  And  the  daily  call 
continued  after  Mr.  Thorpe  had  gone  back 
to  Settle. 

Mr.  Polloc  brousjht  books  for  the  enter- 
tainment  of  the  invalid,  and  was  not  slow  to 
discover  that  they  had  a  far  greater  charm 
for  the  nurse  than  for  her  patient.  He  was 
given  to  repeat  passages  from  his  favourite 
authors — sometimes  verses  of  his  own  com- 
position— and,  as  he  saw  the  pale  face  glow 
and  kindle  with  warmth  and  light,  a  new 
interest  in  the  young  girl  was  aroused. 
Quiet,  subdued,  grave,  and  womanly ;  her 
enthusiasm  seemed  a  spark  struck  out  of 
flint,  and  took  him  by  surprise.  Volume 
after  volume  found  its  way  to  her  hands,  and 
when,  to  crown  all,  Robert  Polloc  brought 
"  Wordsworth,"  to  whose  mild  philosophic 
verse  he  was  a  devotee,  he  was  still  more 
surprised  to  find  that  Southey,  Coleridge, 
and  Walter  Scott  woke  echoes  in  her  soul 
that  his  favourite  could  not  touch. 

It  was  clear  that  Edith  Earnshaw  could 
feel  and  form  opinions  of  her  own.  She 
was  evidently  less  tame  than  her  placid  ex- 
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terior  might  suggest,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
the  poetic  woolbroker  to  draw  out  the  latent 
fire. 

When  the  time  came  for  Edith  to  return 
home,  she  carried  with  her  a  parcel  of  books 
some  given,  others  lent;  the  latter  the  donor 
informing  her  he  should  himself  claim  from 
her  at  Ivy  Fold  some  day,  when  he  should 
expect  to  find  her  wooing  the  muses  on  her 
own  account ;  whereat  a  tell-tale  blush 
mounted  to  the  very  braids  of  her  dark 
hair. 

Before  that  time  Allan  was  able  to  go 
abroad. 

Again,  before  that  time,  came  Archibald 
Thorpe  back  to  Leeds,  and  Edith,  who  had 
made  some  few  friends,  was  one  of  a  party 
at  the  hall  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
where  Mr.  Thorpe  delivered  a  newly  pre- 
pared lecture  on  the  "  Sensitiveness  of 
Plants"  to  the  members  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  who  at  that  time  had  not  com- 
passed a  suitable  hall  of  their  own. 

She  had  gone  with  ill-concealed  reluct- 
ance, having   a   sort  of  painful  impression 
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that  her  stepfather  would  become  embar- 
rassed, lose  the  thread  of  his  subject,  and 
perhaps  forget  his  audience  altogether, 
whilst  his  mind  went  wandering  away  into 
fields  of  speculative  thought,  as  not  infre- 
quently happened  at  home. 

She  was  afraid  at  first  to  raise  her  head  to 
look  at  him,  but  after  the  first  few  sentences 
she  made  the  discovery  that  the  man  who 
came  home  tired  and  mir}^,  laden  with 
spoils  from  moss  and  moorland,  mount  and 
dale,  and  sat  down  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  si- 
lence, or  the  frowsy  student  in  his  dusty 
little  room,  who  forgot  even  meal  times,  was 
another  Archibald  Thorpe  to  the  square- 
shouldered  man  with  the  triangular  face, 
expounding  in  rugged  eloquence  his  theories 
and  views  witli  regard  to  vegetable  life, 
arguing  the  possibiHty  that  plants  possess  a 
certain  sense  of  feeling,  akin  to  the  human, 
ifofa  lower  type  ;  and  receiving  the  applause 
of  the  audience,  and  the  after-congratula- 
tions of  the  Committee  so  modestly. 

From  that  lecture  Edith  went  home  with 
a   higher    appreciation   of    her    stepfather. 

q2 
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There  was  something  in  him,  as  in  herself, 
undeveloped,  of  which  she  had  previously 
no  notion.  He  would  be  nearer  to  her  in 
future.  There  would  be  something  to 
venerate  in  spite  of  his  isolation  and  absent 
mind. 

She  considered  it  her  duty,  before  she 
quitted  Leeds,  to  impress  on  both  Allan  and 
Grace  the  desirability  of  fair  and  open  deal- 
ing, insistino-  that  it  would  be  better  that 
Mr.  Metcalfe  should  learn  Allan's  preten- 
sions from  himself  than  through  some  side 
channel.  They  listened.  Allan  appeared 
impressed — promised  to  think  of  it.  But 
he  thought  in  the  ear  of  Basil  Buttermere, 
and  his  advice  was  not  that  of  Edith. 

At  Skipton,  Mr.  Thorpe  and  Edith 
stopped  for  the  night.  Mrs.  Statham  had 
to  be  visited.  Dora  was  to  accompany  them 
home. 

There  might  have  been  some  embarrass- 
ment in  Edith's  meeting  with  her  great- 
aunt,  but  Dora  came  to  meet  her  at  the 
door  with  such  an  impetuous  rush,  such  a 
loving   embrace,    it   annihilated    ceremony, 
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and,  as  Mrs.  Statham  was  most  gracious, 
the  first  salutations  were  got  over  without 
the  disagreeable  sensation  previously  antici- 
pated. 

Poll  was  noisily  demonstrative  as  usual. 
Fido  had  betaken  himself  to  his  winter 
quarters,  and  was  no  doubt  fast  asleep,  but 
Mrs.  Statham  was  awake  and  conversational. 
She  tapped  Edith  on  the  shoulder  with  her 
fan,  and,  contrary  to  her  ordinary  reticent 
habits,  revealed  that,  so  satisfied  had  she 
been  with  her  affectionate  attention  both  to 
Dora  and  Allan,  she  had  just  made  a  new 
will  in  which  Edith  would  find  she  was  not 
forgotten. 

With  the  tea-urn  came  Lawyer  Proctor, 
beaming  and  chatty  as  ever.  He  built 
card-houses  for  Dora,  talked  to  Mr.  Thorpe 
of  coal-pits  and  politics ;  and,  before  he 
went  away  at  nine  o'clock,  asked  Edith 
(very  unsuspiciously)  if  she  had  any  idea 
why  his  ward,  Martin  Pickersgill,  was  so 
persistently  desirous  to  quit  Giggleswick  for 
Cambridge,  without  even  waiting  for  the 
customary  Fig  Day  examination.     The  Rev. 
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Rowland  Ingram  had  professed  his  ignor- 
ance, and  spoken  highly  of  his  ward's  attain- 
ments and  chances  of  an  exhibition.  It 
was  a  puzzle  to  him,  he  said.  And  it  was 
likely  to  remain  a  puzzle  for  any  solution 
Edith  was  prepared  to  offer. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

ALONE,  AND  IN  CROWDS. 

EDITH  needed  rest.  There  could  be  no 
two  opinions  about  that.  Janet  up- 
lifted her  hands  in  dismay  at  the  pale  thin 
face  and  sunken  eyes  she  had  brought 
home. 

"Whya,  them  Leeds  folk  mought  hae 
clemmed  you !  Bud  I's  fettle  yo  oop  afore 
lancr."  And,  as  cjood  wholesome  fare, 
regular  hours,  pure  air,  repose  for  weary 
limbs,  were  among  Janet's  curative  agents, 
the  "fettling"  process  went  on  with  suc- 
cess ;  scarcely,  however,  to  the  good  woman's 
entire  satisfaction.  "  T'  lass  lewks  es  if 
schoo  wanted  sum  mat  t'  brisken  oop  her 
life." 
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Very  likely  she  did.     Country  towns  and 
villa2;es  at  that  time  had  all  the  elements  of 
dulness.     Their  life  was  little  better  than 
stagnation.     At  least  we,  looking  back  from 
the   standpoint    of    the   present,    think    so. 
There  was   little    communication    with    the 
outer  world   beyond  what    came  with   the 
coachman  and  guard  of  the   "Tallyho,"  or 
the  "  Highflyer,"  with  the  cattle  or  wares  of 
chapmen  to  the  markets,  or  with  the  pedlar 
to   the  doors.     The   double    tax  on  news- 
papers made  them  scarce  and  dear ;  outside 
the  hall  or  the  rectory  their  news  was  only 
accessible  at  the  village  inn,  or  through  a 
process  of  filtration    to  uneducated  intelli- 
gences, and  these  uneducated   intelligences 
were  a  heavy  per-centage.     Then  the  roads 
and   streets    were    utterly   unlighted    after 
dark ;  gas  was  only  making  its  way  into  the 
larGje   towns — was    a  marvel  wherewith  to 
cram  the  ears  of  country-folk.     Shopkeepers 
sold   their   goods    by   the   light    of    tallow 
candles.       But    other     lidit    was     cominG; 
rapidly.     Men   like  Archibald  Thorpe  were 
going  about  from  place  to  place  to  teach 
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the  people  viva  voce,  and  plant  the  tree  of 
knowledge  in  their  midst ;  and  iron  roads 
were  gradually  creeping  across  the  land, 
and  bringing  people,  their  needs  and  news, 
nearer  to  each  other.  It  was  coming — not 
come. 

Settle,  though  a  market-town,  was  sleepy, 
notwithstanding  its  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Could  Giggleswick  be  lively — even  with  its 
Grammar  School,  its  quota  of  boydom 
being  under  the  hundred  ?  And  if  the 
village  was  dull,  what  must  Ivy  Fold  have 
been  to  a  girl  of  Edith's  years  and  tempera- 
ment, "  alone,"  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Archibald  Thorpe,  having  put  his  hand  to 
the  plough  and  joined  Edward  Baines's 
band  of  gratuitous  workers  in  the  field  of 
education,  was  less  at  home  than  ever ;  and 
when  at  home  more  secluded.  A  famous 
pedestrian,  he  would  set  off  in  the  morning 
to  travel  across  country  to  lecture  in  the 
evening  in  some  village  otherwise  inaccessi- 
ble, or  to  meet  John  Wilson,  Robert  Polloc, 
James  Norman  of  Ripon,  and  others,  at  a 
given  place,   to   stir  up    the  inhabitants  to 
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form  a  Mechanics'  Institute  in  their  midst. 
He  seemed  inspired  with  a  lofty  zeal ;  the 
active  life  and  social  intercourse  tend  in  2;  to 
endow  him  with  fresh  vigour  and  vitality. 
But  he  quite  lost  sight  of  the  young 
creature  at  home,  left  without  society  or  fit 
companionship ;  a  girl  who  had  had  no  girl- 
hood. 

Neither  Janet  nor  Dora  could  fill  the  un- 
suspected void  in  Edith's  life.  The  attrition 
of  intelli^fences  was  lacking  the  communion 
of  soul  with  soul, 

Dora  went  to  school.  Being  no  longer 
afraid  of  Thomas  Clapham  or  his  grimaces, 
she  needed  no  protective  escort.  Since  he 
had  pulled  her  out  of  the  Tarn  they  had 
become  better  friends  ;  she  would  even  cross 
the  road  and  put  her  hand  in  his,  without 
fear  of  being  run  away  with. 

This  relieved  Edith  of  the  embarrassment 
of  meeting  Martin  Pickersgill,  and  she  felt 
it  a  relief,  the  conflict  between  old  memories 
and  new  impressions  made  such  meetings,  to 
say  the  least,  unpleasant.  His  avowal  of 
a  stronger  feeling  than  friendship   had  not 
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made  it  easier  for  her  to  pass  him  with  a 
mere  recognition.  The  stiff  bow,  the  flush- 
ed forehead,  the  set  lips,  the  dilated  nostril 
alone  told  how  his  proud  spirit  chafed,  and 
contradicted  his  appealing  eyes. 

It  went  hard  with  both  when  Archibald 
invited  him  within  doors,  where  he  had 
once  been  so  much  at  home,  and  where 
even  Tip  took  his  presence  as  a  thing  of 
course. 

"If  it  were  not  false,  he  would  surely 
defend  himself,"  she  argued  within  her- 
self. 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  only  free  to  explain  !" 
thought  he. 

But  Dora  strummed  exercises  on  her 
harp  for  his  delectation,  and  Mr,  Thorpe 
plied  him  with  questions  about  his  early 
recollections ;  and  so  much  concerned  was 
he  at  the  young  man's  ignorance  of  his  own 
father's  history  that  the  constraint  between 
the  handsome  West  Indian  and  his  step- 
daughter escaped  observation. 

At  Christmas  it  was  all  over.  Martin 
Pickersgill  was  gone.     John  Danson  was  in- 
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consolable  Miss  Vasey  told  Edith  after- 
wards, with  the  addendum,  "  and  I  declare 
I  was  not  much  better.  How  Elizabeth 
preserved  her  composure  I  cannot  tell,  for  I 
saw  aunt  wipe  her  spectacles,  while  both 
Nancy  and  Sally  were  fairlj^  blubbering  in 
the  kitchen." 

Edith  was  glad,  and  yet  she  was  ill  at 
ease  and  sorry.  Something,  not  to  be 
defined,  had  gone  with  him,  something 
which  left  a  gap  not  to  be  filled  up. 

Jasper  Ellis,  whose  chin  had  by  this  time 
a  harvest  for  a  razor,  and  who  certainly 
estimated  his  personal  attractions  at  their 
full  value,  setting  them  off  with  an  air  of 
speckless  dandyism  surely  inherited  from 
his  grandfather,  would  fain  have  made  him- 
self agreeable,  but  Edith,  mindful  of  former 
gossip,  kept  him  aloof,  unless  Mr.  Thorpe 
was  there  to  receive  him.  Yet  she  had  al- 
ways a  pleasant  smile  for  the  kind  friend 
who  had  twice  eased  her  burden  of  fear  and 
agony  when  she  deemed  her  little  sister  lost 
through  her  own  negligence. 

That   meeting  in  Tarn  Lane,  her  terror 
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and  his  good  news,  his  tender  solicitude 
when  emotion  overpowered  her,  were  not 
to  be  effaced.  Still,  it  was  not  for  a  young 
lady  to  receive  him  as  a  visitor,  when  the 
head  of  the  house  was  away. 

Dora  had  no  such  scruples.  He  plagued 
her,  and  she  retorted.  At  times  he  saluted 
her  as  "  Felina,"  and  she  resented  the 
sobriquet — after  Will  Hartley's  translation 
— but  they  were  good  friends,  nevertheless, 
and  she  would  pull  him  in  at  the  little  gate, 
regardless  of  Edith's  deterrent  nods  or 
frowns. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  Edith  was  too 
much  a  woman  to  consort  with  girls ;  too 
much  a  girl  to  associate  with  matrons  and 
confirmed  spinsters  on  their  own  level.  Ann 
Vasey  was  the  one  exception,  the  little 
old-maid  had  a  genuine  child's  heart. 
Hard  times  and  Ann  Vasey  had  found  an 
outlet  for  Edith's  benevolent  instincts  in 
humble  homes,  and  Solomon  Bracken, 
muffled  and  mittened  with  scarlet  wool, 
could  testify  she  did  not  work  for  herself 
alone.     Yet,  for  all  that,  Edith  Earnshaw 
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led  a  somewhat  solitary  life.  Her  house- 
hold tasks  were  light  enough,  Janet  took 
care  of  that ;  and,  though  Dora's  white  or 
nankeen  tippets,  frocks,  and  trousers  were 
all  embroidered  by  her  deft  fingers,  she 
could  not  Q-jve  all  her  mind  and  time  to 
needlework.  Well  it  was  she  had  piano, 
books,  and  pen  to  fill  her  lonely  hours. 
She  had  no  great  store  of  music, — it  was 
dear,  inaccessible,  and  unknown,  like 
current  news  and  literature,  and  now  she 
brought  out  of  its  secret  place  the  dingy, 
calf-bound  book  of  sons^s  Deb  had  consigned 
to  her  safe  custody,  and  whilst  Dora  was  at 
school  made  herself  mistress  of  words  and 
melodies.  So  when  the  book  was  set 
carefully  aside,  in  the  twilight,  or  after 
Dora's  lessons  were  conned  and  she  tucked 
up  in  bed,  the  rare  old  ballads  would  steal 
from  the  tips  of  tongue  and  fingers,  and 
Edith's  soul  float  with  them  into  space, 
and  melodies  of  the  old  times  fit  themselves 
with  fresh  up-springing  words ;  or,  sitting  in 
her  favourite  window-seat,  the  work  or 
book  she  held  would  drop  into  her  lap,  her 
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eyes  wander  away  beyond  the  green  pasture 
and  its  belt  of  foliage,  beyond  the  distant 
hill,  unto  a  land  of  dreams,  until  perchance 
some  meditative  cow,  chewing  the  cud  in 
close  proximity,  would  lift  its  sleek  head 
upon  the  iron  rail  and  bring  its  mild  eyes  to 
bear  upon  hers.  And  then  would  her 
dreams  take  flight,  unless  a  j^encil  close  at 
hand  confided  them  to  paper. 

The  romance  to  which  she  gave  this 
unsuspected  portion  of  her  life  was  her 
safeguard  and  solace.  Something  of  melan- 
choly stole  into  her  verse,  into  the  legends 
and  love-stories  that  shaped  themselves  in  her 
imagination,  but  her  dark-eyed  heroes  and 
heroines  were  always  of  the  highest  order  of 
chivalry  and  nobility,  and  it  did  her  no  harm 
to  keep  such  types  before  her.  And  if, 
perchance,  there  was  a  shadowing  forth  of 
Martin  Pickersgill  in  these  ideal  portraits, 
she  was  all  unconscious  of  her  model. 

The  only  pebbles  that  broke  the  monotony 
of  her  life  were  fluno;  into  the  stream  bv 
Allan  or  by  Grace,  though  Allan  had  ceased 
to  write    either  as  frequently  or    as   satis- 
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factorily  as  of  old.     Their  views  respecting 
clandestine  courtship  continued  to  clash. 

Soon  after  she  returned  home  she 
discovered  that  he  had  caught  the  political 
fever  (scarcely  less  contagious  than  cholera) 
then  raging  in  newly-enfranchised  Leeds, 
consequent  on  its  first  parliamentary  elec- 
tion. He  wa^  as  strong  a  partisan  as 
if  he  had  been  an  experienced  politician, 
and  full}^  understood  the  party  cries  of 
"Whig"  and  "Tory."  The  firm  was  divided 
on  the  important  issue.  Mr.  Metcalfe  was 
a  Tory  of  the  deepest  dye,  and,  therefore, 
T.  M.  Sadlier,  the  true-blue  candidate,  was 
Allan's  idol,  if  he  was  not  the  popular  one. 
Mr.  Polloc,  with  Mr.  Sheepshank  to  back 
him,  worked  con  amove  for  the  Whigs,  John 
Marshall,  the  thread  manufacturer,  and  for 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  the  future 
historian.  The  counting-house  became  a 
mere  political  arena,  canvassers,  leaving  blue 
and  yellow  cards  soliciting  "the  favour  of 
vote  and  interest,"  met  and  squabbled  on  the 
threshold,  partizans  and  disputants  penetrat- 
ed the  glass-cased  sanctum,  and  their  voices 
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penetrated  into  the  outer  office,  where 
Basil  Buttermere,  who  declared  for  neither 
party,  tilted  his  high  stool  back,  tapped  his 
lips  with  the  feather  of  his  pen,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  said  he  had  "  no  head  for 
politics."  But  he  had  always  an  eye  for 
John  Wilson,  who  shuffled  in  and  out, 
reporting  progress  to  Robert  Polloc,  and 
declaring  with  emphasis  that  "No  good 
effort  was  wAolly  lost." 

In  the  midst  of  this  came  the  nomination 
day,  on  the  12th  of  December,  when  the 
candidates  and  their  supporters,  after  break- 
fasting at  their  separate  committee  rooms, 
made  their  appearance  on  hustings  erected 
in  the  wide  area  of  the  Mixed-Cloth  Hall, 
and  the  Mayor  opened  the  proceedings. 
Those  rousfh  wooden  hustini^s  accommodated 
five  hundred  persons  only.  In  the  front, 
with  flags  and  banners  waving  in  the  air, 
stood  twenty  thousand.  Not  quiet,  decor- 
ous, well-conducted,  educated  people,  but  an 
excited  medley  of  all  classes,  all  shades  of 
political  and  religious  belief — and  no  belief; 
and  from  the  very  outset  there  was  shouting, 
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howling,  and  rancorous  contention  in  their 
midst,  until  the  uproar  almost  drowned  the 
voices  of  the  speakers. 

And  no  sooner  did  Mr.  John  Marshall, 
senior,  step  forward  on  the  hustings  to  pre- 
sent Mr.  Macaulay,  than,  as  if  by  precon- 
certed signal,  a  large  banner  was  displayed 
in  front  of  them,  on  which  was  roughly 
portrayed  Marshall's  thread  mill  on  a  dis- 
mal winter  morning,  with  a  number  of 
ill-fed,  half-starved,  stunted,  shivering  chil- 
dren, plodding  through  tlie  snow  to  their 
work.  And,  lest  the  picture  should  lack 
interpretation,  it  was  inscribed  "  A  scene  in 
Water  Lane  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Scenes  such  as  were  there  depicted,  com- 
mon enough  then  in  all  our  Gfreat  factorv 
centres,  called  forth  Mrs.  Browning's  pa- 
thetic "Cry  of  the  Children."  There,  be- 
fore those  hustings,  it  roused  party  spirit, 
and  was  as  fire  to  flax.  There  was  a  deafen- 
ing cry  "Down  with  the  flag!"  A  rush  of 
the  yellows  on  the  blues ;  a  fierce  hand- 
to-hand  fight,  in  which  sticks,  bludgeons, 
and  fists,  as  hard  as  hammers,  rained  blows 
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on  their  opponents.  The  flag  was  clown  ; 
the  poles  of  lighter  banners  were  broken  in 
twain  and  converted  into  weapons  of  offence. 
The  conflict  spread  amid  yells  and  cries ; 
inoffensive  people  were  thrown  down  and 
trampled  under  foot ;  heads  were  cut  open, 
faces  were  gashed,  limbs  bruised  and  broken, 
and,  overpowered  by  the  riotous  hubbub, 
the  proceedings  were  stopped. 

At  the  very  outset  Honest  John,  too 
unassuming  and  unobtrusive  to  join  the 
notables,  and  would-be  notables,  upon  the 
platform,  took  up  a  position  immediately 
beneath  it,  and,  almost  as  the  first  blow  v/as 
struck,  the  peace-loving  man  elbowed  his 
way  towards  the  combatants,  hoping  to 
part  them,  and  throw  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters. 

In  vain ;  he  was  hustled  right  and  left, 
his  hat  was  battered  in,  was  knocked  off, 
his  coat  was  torn,  he  was  down  on  his  knees 
and  up  again,  struggling  to  free  himself; 
Avhen  Allan  Earnshaw,  who  had  come  with 
Basil  Buttermere  as  a  spectator,  beheld  a 
haggard,  dissipated  fellow   (who  had  been 

R  2 
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watchiniT  John  Wilson  furtively)  clutch  the 
loose  ends  of  his  black  silk  necktie,  and  aim 
a  deadly  blow  at  his  bare  head.  Allan  was 
on  him,  caught  the  staff  in  its  descent,  and 
wrested  it  away,  and  then  the  man,  turning, 
dealt  a  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  at  Allan, 
and  strove  to  regain  his  Aveapon.  In  doing 
so,  their  eyes  met. 

"Damnation!"  hissed  the  man,  between 
set  teeth,  and,  ducking  his  head  between  his 
shoulders,  shrunk  backwards  into  the  surg- 
ing crowd. 

Allan  had  small  time  to  marvel,  John 
Wilson  was  still  in  peril,  and  he  had  a 
likin"  for  the  eccentric  o;entleman.  Puttin^^ 
his  curved  hand  to  his  mouth,  he  shouted, 
"  Basil !"  then  fought  his  way  to  extricate 
the  other,  who  had  been  nearly  underfoot 
more  than  once.  "Basil!"  went  forth, 
louder  than  before,  followed  by  the  in- 
audible murmur,  "  Where  can  he  have  got 
to,  he  was  at  mv  elbow  a  while  ago  ?"  But 
Allan  kept  side  by  side  with  his  old  friend, 
and,  aided  by  the  staff,  cleared  the  way  for 
both.     Bv  the  time  Basil  Buttermere  made 
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svay  towards  them,  they  were  almost  out  of 
the  press  and  tumult. 

With  much  show  of  zeal  he  then  would 
have  helped  Allan  to  uphold  the  exhausted 
man,  but  Honest  John  would  have  hone  of 
his  help. 

"  When  Ellis  knocks  me  down,  I  don't 
care  for  Buttermere  to  pick  me  up,"  said  he, 
significantly. 

Somehow  just  then  the  swaying  crowd 
gave  Allan  a  lurch,  which  partly  swung  him 
round  ;  and  surely  there  was  that  same 
dissipated  owner  of  the  staff  making  signs 
to  Basil,  or  Allan's  vision  was  much  at  fault. 

He  was,  however,  too  much  concerned  in 
getting  Mr.  Wilson  out  of  the  yard,  along 
with  other  quiet,  well-meaning  people,  to 
give  the  occurrence  more  than  a  passing 
thought,  nor  did  he  recall  it  until  too  late. 
At  the  time  being  he  had  to  think  of  findinpr 
.an  apothecary  to  plaister  up  the  cuts  and 
scratches  both  of  them  carried  off  as  me- 
mentoes. 

The  nomination  could  not  proceed  until 
31r.  Tennant,  the  mayor,  had  organised  an 
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efficient  band  of  special  constables  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  form  a  dividing  line  across 
the  spacious  3'ard  midway  from  the  hustings, 
to  separate  the  rival  blues  and  yellows.  A 
precaution  which  enabled  him  to  call  a  show 
of  hands,  and  to  take  the  result  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  result  being  in 
favour  of  the  yellows,  the  Tory  friends  of 
Sadlier  demanded  a  poll. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  Wednesday,  the 
polling  commenced.  It  lasted  three  days — 
three  days,  during  which  the  borough  was 
in  a  ferment  of  ill-feeling,  drink,  and  dis- 
order. Ale  and  other  liquors  were  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  The  end  of  the  poll 
on  the  fourteenth  confirmed  the  show  of 
hands  ;  Messrs.  Macaulay  and  Marshall  were 
declared  duly  elected. 

Leeds  in  that  disorderly  election  sent  its 
two  first  representatives  to  Parliament.  It 
likewise  sent  about  a  dozen  seriously  injured 
persons  to  the  infirmar)',  many  more  in  like 
plight  to  private  doctors  ;  and  it  had,  more- 
over, sown  discord  among  friends  and  fami- 
lies. 
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The  firm  of  Metcalfe  and  Polloc  was  a 
case  in  point.  A  breach  had  been  made  in 
the  cordiality  of  the  partners.  It  was  just 
the  first  flaw  in  the  porcelain  cup,  hardly 
perceptible,  but  destined  to  extend  under 
the  application  of  hot  water,  division  being 
only  a  question  of  time. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AN  IMPORTANT  PERSONAGE. 

FROM  Allan  Edith  had  an  excited  ac- 
count of  the  Leeds  Election,  told  with 
all  the  fervoar  and  bias  of  an  enthusiastic 
young  partisan,  making  light  of  all  the 
"  scratches  "  he  had  received,  or  the  damage 
to  his  garments  ;  treating  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Wilson  as  a  natural  result  of  the  fray,  and 
congratulating  himself  on  the  lucky  chance 
which  brouQjht  him  near  at  hand  to  be  of 
service.  "  I  could  scarcely  help  laughing, 
when  we  were  clear  of  the  crowd,  at  the 
pretty  figures  we  cut,"  he  wrote,  "  with  our 
clothes  torn  and  our  faces  bleeding ;  but 
what  amused  me  most  was  the  serious  way 
in  which  the  old  fellow  thanked  me,  as  if  I 
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had  done  somethinoj  out  of  the  common." 
This  was  Allan's  version. 

Early  in  the  spring,  John  Wilson,  travel- 
ling through  Settle  on  his  ordinary  business, 
spent  an  evening  at  Ivy  Fold,  and  gave 
another  account  of  the  affair. 

"  It  was  a  disreputable  proceeding  alto- 
gether,'' said  he,  earnestly.  "  The  Cloth 
Hall  yard  might  have  been  an  arena  for  wild 
beasts  instead  of  thinkino^  men,  fit  to  be 
represented  in  Parliament,  and  capable  of 
choosing  their  representatives.  It  all  comes 
of  the  want  of  education,  sir."  (This  to 
Mr.  Thorpe.)  "We  must  educate  the 
people  we  endow  with  rights  and  liberties, 
or  we  shall  have  put  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  the  blind  and  the  lunatic.  We 
must  educate  them,  sir.  As  Dr.  Channing 
says,  'A  bookshelf  in  a  working  man's  house 
is  the  best  security  for  his  keeping  the 
peace.'  And  some  other  method  must  be 
devised  for  conducting  our  elections,  if  such 
scenes  of  riot  are  to  be  avoided.  Evil  men 
will  seize  such  opportunies  to  wreak  private 
malice  under  the  pretence  of  political  hos- 
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tility,    and    thus    give    their   party   a   bad 


name." 


"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  quoth  Mr.  Thorpe, 
handing  his  cup  to  Edith. 

''  Think  so  ?"  answered  Honest  John, 
dropping  his  bright  barcelona  handkerchief 
over  his  left  knee — "  I'm  sure  so."  Then, 
turning  to  Edith,  "  No  doubt,  Miss  Earn- 
shaw,  your  brother  considered  that  I  was 
attacked  as  a  politician  only.  Nothing  of 
the  sort.  I  was  singled  out,  not  as  a  Whig, 
but  as  a  person  who  might  be  dangerous  at 
some  future  day  to  certain  individuals,  and 
so  be  best  out  of  the  way.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  not  one  to  be  lost.  AYho  would 
suspect  anything  more  than  hot-blooded 
chance-medley  if  an  old,  ill-conditioned 
fellow  happened  to  be  stunned  and  trampled 
under  foot  in  a  political  riot  ?  And  but  for 
the  bravery  of  your  brother,  such  would 
have  been  my  end.  Ah !  little  Miss," — to 
Dora — "  you  may  stare  at  me  with  open 
eyes,  but  you  would  never  have  seen  me 
again,  had  not  your  brother  been  as  brave 
as  a  young  lion,  and  as  ready.     He  wrested 
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the  cudgel  from  the  knave,  and  used  it 
afterwards  to  good  purpose.  He  proved 
the  axiom  that  '  no  good  effort's  w/^olly 
lost,'  even  if  my  hat  was  gone  and  his  bat- 
tered doAvn,  and  a  pair  of  tatterdemalions 
almost  too  disreputable  to  sit  down  in  a 
decent  surgery  went  to  be  doctored." 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  Mr,  Thorpe 
had  gone  to  his  own  room  in  quest  of  a 
niemorandum  lie  could  not  lay  his  hands 
on,  John  Wilson  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  say,  with  peculiar  impressive- 
ness,  to  Edith,  as  if  taking  up  the  thread  of 
a  thought  in  his  own  mind, 

"  My  life  is  not  worth  much  to  myself, 

Miss  Earnshaw,  and  so  far  it  was  not  worth 

saving.     But,  as  your  brother  certainly  did 

save  it,  we  will  see  if  we  cannot  make  the 

life  worth    something    to   him.     And    now, 

do  not  despise  my  words,  for,  as  the  poet 

Campbell  says, 

'  'Tis  the  evening  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.' 

I  think  I  see  trouble  looming  in  the  distance 
for  Mr.  Allan.     It  may  be  f\ar  off,  but  I  see 
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it.  So,  my  dear,  remember,  if  he  should 
ever  be  in  any  serious  difficulty  from  which 
he  cannot  extricate  himself — mind^  I  say 
serious — let  me  know  without  delay,  and 
we  will  see  what  the  old  fellow  can  do  to 
serve  the  young  one  who  was  so  prompt 
and  ready  to  help  him." 

Edith  looked  alarmed.  At  once  he  did 
his  best  to  allay  the  apprehensions  he  had 
aroused. 

"Now,  my  good  lass,  don't  look  so  scared. 
You  know  Cromwell's  advice  to  his  army 
was,  'Trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder 
dry.'  Mr.  Allan  may  never  stand  in  need 
of  the  pinch  of  powder  I  have  given  to  you, 
but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  keeping  it 
close,  and  diy,  and  ready  for  use,  supposing 
there  should  be  no  real  occasion.  And  if 
he  never  does  want  my  help,  and — God  is 
good — he  may  not,  so  mucli  the  better  for 
everybody.  But  mind,  don't  waste  powder 
on  dummies.  It  is  only  in  serious  trouble 
that  I  could  serve  him.  Now,  cheer  up. 
A  man  does  not  keep  a  loaded  blunderbuss 
in  his  house  because  he  expects  robbers,  but 
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in  case  tliey  should  come.  So  don't  let 
your  own  blunderbuss  make  you  fanciful 
and  expect  evils  which  may  never  be.  As 
Shakspeare  says,  'The  readiness  is  all.'" 

Months  went  by,  Allan  continued  in 
favour  with  Mr.  Metcalfe,  had  been  invited 
to  Park  Square  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
his  true-blue  proclivities  having  commended 
him  to  the  aui^^ust  head  of  the  firm.  And  a, 
very  important  personage  Mr.  Metcalfe  was 
becoming.  Since  that  15th  of  September, 
1830,  on  which,  after  incredible  engineering 
diflftculties  had  been  surmounted,  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  Railway  had  been 
opened  to  tlie  public;  when  one  of  the 
M.P.'s  for  tlie  seaport,  Mr.  Huskisson,  being 
unfortunately  struck  down  by  the  passing 
train,  the  Northumbrian  engine  (driven  by 
George  Stephenson  himself)  had  absolutely 
run  fifteen  miles  in  twenty-five  minutes  to 
convey  the  mortally- wounded  man  from 
Parkside  to  Eccles ;  from  that  day,  so  sig- 
nificantly signalised  in  a  double  sense,  a 
fresh  desire  and  demand  for  railways  had 
sprung    up,     especially    in    the     industrial 
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counties  of  England.  Those  who  had 
jeered  at  the  engineer  and  his  supporters, 
who  had  seen  the  "impracticable"  a  prac- 
tical fact ;  men  who  had  commodities  to 
buy  or  sell,  became  impressed  with  a  desire 
for  speedier  modes  of  transit.  So  long  as 
all  England  was  constrained  to  travel  or 
convey  by  turnpike-road,  river,  or  canal,  so 
long  the  people  were  content,  but  when  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  gave 
undreamed-of  facilities  to  the  iron  and 
coal-owners  of  the  North,  the  coal-masters 
of  the  ]\Iidland  took  the  alarm.  Sunda}'- 
after  Sunday  a  group  of  homely,  practical 
men  met  round  the  parlour  table  of  a 
Nottinghamshire  village  inn,  coal-masters 
with  long  heads  and  long  pockets ;  men 
who  were  not  disposed  to  be  left  behind  in 
the  competitive  race.  They  laid  their  heads 
and  their  coin  together,  and  something  that 
was  more  than  a  mere  railway  scheme  was 
the  result,  vet  a  soraethin2r  that  was  not  the 
"  Great  Midland,"  even  in  their  dreams,  and 
not  the  "  Midland  "  at  all  in  thirty-three. 
The  woollen  centres  could  not  look  on 
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inactive.  Leeds,  which  so  far  back  as  1812 
had  had  a  locomotive  with  racked  wheel 
and  cogs,  going  four  miles  an  hour  over  a 
tram-road  from  Hunslet  Moor  to  Middleton 
colleries,  was  not  now  to  be  distanced  by 
Cottonopolis.  Its  manufacturers  were  astir. 
The  dingy  town  had  no  less  than  two  rail- 
way projects  afoot,  and  though  Parliament 
had  not  vet  warmed  to  the  work,  and  the 
"Leeds  and  Manchester"  still  hung  in 
abeyance,  ground  had  been  broken,  and 
enmneers  and  navvies  were  at  work  on  the 
shorter  and  less  important  '"Leeds  and  Sel- 
byline."  Among  the  most  active  promoters 
and  supporters  of  both  projects  was  Absalom 
Metcalfe,  Esq.,  who  took  no  small  credit  to 
himself  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he  and 
his  brother  directors  had  managed  to  get 
their  one  bill  passed,  and  the  shares  taken 
up.  He  was  hand  and  glove  with  the 
Ridsdales,  the  Insurance  agents,  and  flat- 
tered himself  that  they  had  introduced  the 
transfer  of  shares  into  their  business  solely 
on  his  inspiriting. 

Mr.  Polloc   began    to  complain   that   he 
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gave  more  time  to  his  railway  business  than 
to  his  wool-broking,  and  that  the  clrawintr- 
room  at  Park  Square  was  given  over  to 
railway  directors  and  engineers. 

Something  of  the  same  nature  crept  as  an 
excuse  into  Allan's  few  brief  letters  to  his 
sister.  Mr.  Metcalfe  had  found  Allan 
willing  to  do  him  suit  and  service,  in  the 
office  or  out,  and,  from  using  him  as  a  sort 
of  gentleman-messenger,  had  begun  to  find 
occupation  for  his  leisure  in  private  secreta- 
rial business.  And,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
honorary,  done  to  oblige  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and 
brought  Mr.  Earnshaw  into  the  societv  of 
his  beloved  under  her  father's  roof,  he  did 
not  feel  the  loss  of  personal  respect,  and 
was  the  richer  in  moments  of  indescribable 
felicity.  They  were  but  moments,  the 
electric  thrill  when  hands  clasped  on  entrance 
and  departure,  or  touched  by  chance  as  cup 
or  plate  was  handed ;  the  loving  word  or 
two  exchanged  under  cover  of  common- 
place  greeting;  the  occasional  opportunities 
for  love-making,  when  the  young  gentle- 
man happened  to  arrive  half  an   hour  too 
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soon,  or  when  by  inadvertent  chance  the 
pair  were  left  by  themselves  for  awhile, 
all  the  dearer  for  being  so  rare  and  un- 
certain. 

Every  blessing  has  its  drawbacks.  The 
drawback  to  Allan's  felicity  took  the  form 
of  a  civil  ensrineer  connected  with  the  rail- 
way  line  in  progress,  whose  abilities  had 
been  endorsed  by  George  Stephenson  him- 
self, and  who  added  to  a  somewhat  gentle- 
man-like exterior  more  education  and  capital 
than  the  generality  of  the  early  railway 
engineers  could  boast. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  Mr,  Henrj^ 
Arraistead  to  Allan  in  the  Park  Square 
drawing-room  (a  spacious  and  pretentiously 
furnished  apartment)  there  was  a  moment- 
ary expression  of  hesitating  doubt  on  both 
faces,  and  then  mutual  and  not  too  agreeable 
recognition. 

It  was  not  pleasant  for  Allan  to  con- 
front the  individual  who  had  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  stage-coach  at  Giggleswick 
for  his  accommodation  eighteen  months 
before,  and  discover  that  he  was  the  Mr. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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Aruiistead  who  had  dano-led  after  Grace  in 

a 

Harrovvgate. 

And  it  was  not  more  pleasurable  for  the 
engineer  to  remember  that  the  tall,  manly 
vounf);  fellow  before  him  was  the  whilom 
stripling  to  whom  Miss  Metcalfe  had  been 
consigned  for  protection  so  far  back,  or  to 
recall  his  impressions  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions at  that  distant  period ;  and  to  find  him 
under  that  roof,  whether  as  confidential 
secretary  or  private  friend. 

He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  respect- 
ing Miss  Metcalfe,  and  wanted  no  inter- 
lopers, especially  interlopers  younger  and 
handsomer  than  himself. 

If  Allan  knew  him  for  a  rival,  favoured 
by  the  parents,  he  intuitively  regarded 
Allan  as  one  favoured  by  Grace  herself. 

There  was  very  little  cordiality  in  the 
clasp  of  their  hands,  and  very  little  hearti- 
ness in  their  salutation,  and  when  Mr.  Met- 
calfe carried  Allan  off  to  a  small  room, 
which,  by  a  stretch  of  imagination,  he  called 
his  librar}',  to   dictate  confidential  and  im- 
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portant  correspondence,  leaving  Mr.  Arnii- 
stead  to  the  temporary  care  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  the  demon  of  jealousy  took  pos- 
session of  the  young  secretary's  heart  and 
was  not  to  be  dislodg;ed. 

The  feeling  was  intensified  when,  on 
returninsi;  to  the  drawina;-room,  Mr.  Armi- 
stead  stood  by  the  piano,  turning  over  the 
music  for  Grace,  and  she  was  singing — sing- 
ing to  him. 

When  he  left,  the  engineer  showed  no 
signs  of  departure,  but,  being  a  man  of 
varied  experience  and  rich  in  anecdote,  was 
in  the  full  flow  of  animated  conversation,  to 
which  Allan  considered  that  Grace  paid  far 
too  much  attention.  In  his  irritation  he 
contrived  at  parting  to  drop  a  word  or  two 
of  jealous  sarcasm,  which  wounded  all  the 
more  that  they  were  wholly  undeserved. 

Grace  went  to  bed  to  spend  half  the 
night  in  tears,  and  the  other  half  in  writing 
a  letter  full  of  reproaches. 

A  quarrel  was  the  result,  the  signs  of 
which  were  not  lost  upon   the  older  lover, 

s2 
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who  thereupon  redoubled  his  attentions^ 
attentions  alternately  accepted  or  rejected 
as  Grace  was  swayed  by  pique  or  pity. 

In  the  Metcalfe  establishment  was  an 
abio-ail  who  combined  the  functions  of 
parlour-maid,  seamstress,  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  ladies'  toilettes.  This  domestic, 
much  o;iveu  to  the  '"  Fatherless  Fannv  "  and 
"  Children  of  the  Abbev  "  kind  of  literature, 
was  sentimentally  deep  in  the  confidence  of 
her  young  mistress,  and  the  chief  medium 
of  communication  between  the  separated 
lovers. 

Betwixt  this  maid  and  Basil  Buttermere 
reconciliation  was  effected.  Grace  and 
Allan  met  a^ain  at  his  house  in  Hunslet,  Mrs. 
Buttermere,  a  sad  little  woman,  being  pas- 
sive in  the  matter,  although  she  shook  her 
head  and  intimated  lier  disapproval  to  Patty 
in  the  privacy  of  the  kitchen. 

Stolen   waters  mav  be  sweet,  but  stolen 
interviews  of  this  kind  must  have  as  much  of 
pain  as  pleasure  in  their  too  brief  moments. 
Vows  of  authorised  love  and  fidelity  are  tame 
beside  those  breathed  by  warm  lips  in  loving 
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ears,  when  heart  is  beating  close  to  heart, 
and  every  beat,  like  that  of  a  pendulum, 
proclaims  that  time  is  fleeting. 

Allan,  standing  in  that  small  parlour  with 
Grace  folded  in  his  arms,  kissed  away  her 
tears,  with  all  the  ecstasy  of  passionate  love  ; 
but  all  the  while  conscience  was  whispering 
that  such  meetings  were  not  creditable  or 
honourable,  and  that  Edith's  advice  was 
better  than  Basil  Buttermere's. 

"  Grace  dearest,  I  think  I  had  better 
speak  to  your  father.  It  is  killing  one  only 
to  meet  in  this  way  at  long  intervals,  and  I 
am  afraid  it  would  tell  anjainst  me  if  dis- 
covered.  And,  if  that  Arraistead  only  gets 
the  start,  our  hope  is  gone,  I  know.  Say 
yes,  Grace,  darling." 

"  No,  no,  Allan  dear,"  and  she  clung 
closer  to  him.  "Mr.  Armistead  goes  away 
to  another  part  of  the  works  next  week,  we 
shall  be  rid  of  him  then.  But  do  not  at- 
tempt to  speak  to  papa  just  3'et.  I  am  afraid 
to  think  of  it." 

"Why,  Gracie  ?  He  is  not  harsh  or  un- 
kind to  you,  is  he  ?     And  he  has  been  re- 
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raarkably  affable  to   me,  latterly.     Almost 
as  kind  as  Mr.  Polloc." 

"  Ah,  but  he  is  not  like  Mr.  Polloc.     He 

is   very   kind,    but but— — he    is    very 

proud and— — " 

"Well!" 

"You  are  only  a  clerk  in  his  office." 

"  Only !  I  am  not  a  common  clerk  ; 
there  was  a  good  premium  paid  down  with 
me  ;  and  I  shall  have  seven  thousand  pounds 
to  start  business  for  myself — not  to  men- 
tion Aunt   Statham's    money ;    and,    as    for 

farailv "      Allan    suddenly    recollected 

that  Basil  had  said  Mr.  Metcalfe  had  risen 
from  nothing — and  he  stopped  short,  filling 
up  the  blank  as  lovers  do. 

Grace's  timid  and  romantic  advice  pre- 
vailed. She  rather  liked  the  mystery,  the 
surreptitious  correspondence,  the  stolen  in- 
terviews, few  and  brief  as  they  were ;  and 
she  loas  afraid  of  her  father.  She  knew  how 
he  spoke  at  home  of  those  beneath  hiiu ; 
and  that  he  mi<2;ht  not  have  been  so  con- 
descending  to  Allan  had  he  not  found  him 
useful  and  reliable  as  an  unsalaried  private 
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secretary,  whose  education  and  bearing  were 
alike  creditable  to  IMr.  Metcalfe's  own 
position. 
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CHAPTER  XVr. 


ROMANCE. 


GRACE  had  told  Allan  that  Mr.  Armi- 
stead  would  be  gone  in  another  week. 
Before  another  day  was  over  Mr.  Metcalfe 
had  laid  before  Grace  Mr.  Arraistead's  pro- 
posal for  his  daughter's  hand,  coupled  with 
his  own  acceptance  of  the  proposal  for  her, 
at  the  same  time  intimating,  with  lordly  con- 
descension, "  It  is  not  altogether  such  an  al- 
liance as  I  had  contemplated  for  you,  Grace, 
but  Mr.  Armistead  is  a  rapidly  rising  man, 
has  first-rate  abilities,  has  monev  and  in- 
fluence,  and  bids  fair  to  make  an  enormous 
fortune.  T  may  congratulate  you  on  your 
prospects." 

That  Grace    should   be   surprised,    over- 
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whelQied,  dumbfounded,  by  the  important 
announcement,  was  nothing  more  than  he 
expected,  but  that  she  should  decline  that 
which  he  thought  proper  for  her  to  accept 
was  beyond  his  conception. 

Her  "Oh,  papa,  I  cannot!  I  do  not  love 
liiu],"  was  met  with  neither  bluster  nor 
anojer. 

"  Pish  !  nonsense !  not  a  fine  man  like 
Armistead  !  Preposterous !  I  cannot  listen 
to  childish  absurdities.  When  Mr.  Armi- 
stead comes  here  to-morrow  evenina;  for 
your  decision,  you  will  please  to  say  '  yes.' " 
And  that,  spoken  as  though  it  had  been  the 
fiat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  all  the 
notice  he  condescended  to  take  of  her  dis- 
claimer. 

Mrs.  Metcalfe  was  not  much  more  im- 
pressionable ;  she  had  surrendered  her  will, 
her  little  property,  and  herself,  twenty -three 
3^ears  before ;  and  had  never  been  much 
more  than  an  echo  ever  since.  Her  lord 
and  master  was  a  demi-god  to  be  worship- 
ed and  honoured.  She  had  never  come 
into  collision  with  him  ;  was  not  likely  to  do 
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SO  now.  That  Grace  should  dream  of  op- 
posing her  father's  wishes  on  such  a  subject, 
was  not  to  be  contemplated.  She  coun- 
selled submission.  "  Surel}^,  Grace,  there 
can  be  no  hardship  in  marrying  a  gentleman 
of  Mr.  Armistead's  merit  and  attractions. 
Most  girls  would  be  proud  of  such  an  offer. 
As  your  papa  says,  he  is  a  man  to  rise,  can 
make  himself  agreeable,  yet  plants  his  foot 
on  the  "round  as  if  he  were  born  to  com- 
mand,  and  to  succeed." 

"  Yes,"  said  Grace,  "  and  leave  his  wife 
without  a  will  of  her  own.  Let  him  com- 
mand his  navvies.  It  would  not  suit  me. 
What  I  might  do  if  I  loved  my  husband  as 
you  love  papa  is  another  thing.  But  I  have 
no  such  feeling  for  Mr.  Armistead,  and  I 
have  quite  sufficient  of  papa's  own  nature  to 
prefer  having  my  own  way.  And  I  would 
rather  marry — yes,  even  one  of  his  navvies, 
if  I  loved  him,  tlian  the  gentleman,  his 
master,  who  is  so  very  deeply  in  love  that 
he  goes  to  papa  to  bargain  for  me  as  if  I 
were  a  sack  of  wool,  before  he  says  a  word 
to  me." 
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Her  mother  had  been  sentimental  and 
submissive.  Grace  was  sentimental,  but  not 
submissive.  She  was  delightfully  in  love 
already ;  and  with  one  of  her  own  choice. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  she  would  liave  re- 
quired wooing  in  more  romantic  fashion.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  she  had  not 
been  a  trifle  coquettish  with  her  admirer  in 
Harrowgate ;  but  he  now  seemed  another 
manner  of  man,  whose  pocket  was  always 
full  of  plans  and  calculations,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  relish  a  railway  duologue  with 
lier  papa  as  much  as  a  duet  with  herself, 
and  made  his  proposals  for  her  hand  as 
he  would  make  a  tender  for  a  cutting  or  a 
viaduct. 

She  simpered  and  looked  down  when  Mr. 
Armistead  addressed  her,  and  played  with 
the  tassel  of  the  sofa-cushion,  but  she  "could 
not  marry  a  man  she  did  not  love  devotedly," 
and  she  made  it  sufficiently  plain  that  Mr. 
Armistead  was  not  that  favoured  mortal. 
Her  father  had  accepted — she  declined. 

Thereupon  the  young  lady  was  banished 
to  her  own  room  to  reconsider  the  question, 
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and  she,  instead  of  spending  her  hours  in 
penitent  tears,  occupied  thenj  in  the  compo- 
sition of  tear-stained  billets,  breathing  only 
fidelity  and  unalterable  affection — in  spite 
of  her  parents — to  her  first  lover,  which 
through  sentimental  Patty  found  their  way 
to  the  enamoured  young  man. 

Mr.  Armistead,  backed  by  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
had  not  taken  Grace's  answer  as  final.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  cut  his  way  through 
greater  obstacles  than  a  girl's  will ;  and  he 
left  Leeds  for  Selbv  with  an  intention  to  win 
in  the  end.  Before  leavinfr,  however,  he 
dropped  a  hint  or  a  suspicion  that  there  was 
a  "prior  attachment"  to  be  overcome,  a 
"  secret  rival." 

Miss  Metcalfe  was  released  from  durance 
the  evening  he  spent  with  them  before  his 
departure,  when  Allan  was  also  there  to 
draft  out  propositions  to  be  hiid  before 
the  Directors'  next  Board- meetinuj.  There 
were  no  signs  of  the  rejected  lover  about 
Mr.  Armistead ;  he  was  a  little  more  atten- 
tive than  usual,  and  a  little  more  observant, 
that  was  all. 
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The  "course  of  true  love  "  went  its  natural 
way. 

Mr.  Ariiiistead,  coming  into  Leeds  on 
matters  connected  with  the  "line,"  found  his 
way  into  Park  Square  several  times  in  the 
lapse  of  months,  but  he  made  no  further 
progress,  whilst  Allan  and  Grace  became 
only  the  more  infatuated. 

One  cold  evening  towards  the  end  of 
March,  Mr.  Metcalfe  chanced  to  go  to  his 
overcoat,  which  hung  in  the  hall,  for  a 
bundle  of  papers  he  had  left  in  the  pocket. 

It  so  happened  that  Allan's  top-coat  hung 
there  also,  and  being  of  the  same  colour, 
undistinguishable  by  the  light  of  the  oil-lamp 
overhead,  he  dipped  his  hand  into  the  wrong 
pocket,  and  brought  forth — not  his  own 
papers,  but  a  perfumed,  rose-tinted,  three- 
cornered  billet,  addressed  to  jMr.  Allan 
Earnshaw,  in  the  unmistakable  handwriting 
of  his  own  dauehter. 

He  turned  it  round  and  round,  looked  it 
over,  examined  it  by  the  light  of  the  oil- 
lamp,  but  he  did  not  break  the  seal.  He 
simply  held  it  by  one  corner  at  arm's  lengthy 
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as  if  it  were  infected,  and  strode  into  the 
parlour,  where  the  ladies  were  seated  by  the 
fire,  and  Allan  at  a  side-table  playing  with 
a  paper  knife  and  talking  of  the  weather  in 
the  temporary  absence  of  his  principal,  little 
wotting  the  storm  that  came  with  him. 

"  His  very  step  had  meaning  in't." 

The  three  looked  up  involuntarily ;  and 
two  faces  changed  colour.  Absalom  Met- 
calfe observed  the  change,  and  demanded, 
in  his  most  peremptory  tones,  to  have  the 
letter  opened  for  his  perusal. 

Allan  saw  there  was  no  retreat.  He 
opened  the  note,  and  would  have  glanced 
over  it,  but  it  was  snatched  from  him,  and 
read  aloud  in  tones  of  bitter  irony.  Grace 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  made 
a  movement  towards  Allan,  who  was  at  her 
side  in  an  instant,  with  an  arm  around  her. 
There  was  assertion  of  a  right  even  in  the 
action. 

"And  pray,  sir,"  demanded  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
imperiously,  ''  how  long  has  this  honourable 
correspondence   been    carried    on?      How 
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lonoj  has  Mr,  Buttermere  connived  with  you 
in  this  plot  to  rob  me  of  my  daughter's 
affection  and  duty  ?"  (The  note  appointed 
to  meet  AUan  at  Buttermere's.)  "  Release 
my  daughter  instantly,"  he  demanded,  with- 
out waiting  for  reply,  "or  I  shall  summon  a 
servant  to  turn  vou  out." 

Grace  did  but  cling  tlie  closer,  and  Allan 
answered,  stoutly, 

"Not  until  you  have  heard  me,  sir.  My 
love  for  Miss  Metcalfe  becran  when  I  was  a 
schoolboy,  and  has  grown  with  my  growtli. 
I  have  nothing  to  regret,  nothing  dishonour- 
able but  secrecy." 

"  And,  oh  !  papa,"  interposed  Grace, 
anxious  to  shield  Allan,  "that  was  my  fault. 
I — I  was  afraid." 

"A  modest  admission,  truly.  Take  your 
daughter  to  her  room,  Mrs.  Metcalfe,  and 
leave  me  to  deal  with  this  honourable  clerk 
of  mine." 

A  closer  pressure,  a  whispered  word,  and 
Grace  left  the  room  with  her  mother,  weep- 
ing bitterly  as  she  went.  She  feared  that 
her  romance  was  at  an  end. 
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A  painful  interview  succeeded.  Allan 
was  too  honourable  to  throw  the  on  as  of 
secrecy  on  Grace,  but  he  never  regretted  it 
more  than  now.  He  only  said  he  was 
waiting  until  he  was  older  to  lay  his  preten- 
sions and  his  prospects  before  Mr.  Metcalfe; 
and,  in  a  passionate  appeal  to  that  personage, 
who  listened  in  haughty  silence,  mentioned 
the  sum  inherited  from  his  father,  and  his 
larger  prospects  from  his  Aunt  Statham,  on 
which  he  laid  some  stress. 

"  Sir,  had  you  laid  this  statement  before 
me  when  Miss  ]\Ietcalfe  returned  home,  as 
an  honourable  man  would  have  done,  I 
might  have  been  disposed  to  listen  to  you. 
Now.  I  have  wider  views.  I  have  pledged 
my  word  to  a  gentleman  who  has  not  enter- 
ed my  house  on  false  pretences,  or  tampered 
with  my  servants,  and  his  wife  she  is  certain 
to  be  before  the  year  is  out." 

Remonstrance  was  worse  than  useless. 
What  were  thousands  to  a  man  who  was 
counting  his  golden  chickens  by  the  million  ? 
The  same  autocratic  voice  which  dismissed 
the  dausfhter  to   her  room,   as  coldlv  em- 
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pbatic  bade  Allan  quit  the  house,  and  as- 
sured him  that  precautions  would  be  taken 
to  put  a  stop  to  clandestine  meetings  and 
intercourse  for  the  future. 

"  I  wonder  if  this  comes  of  being  born  on 
Midsummer  Day,  as  they  say  in  Craven. 
I  seem  to  have  cut  myself  pretty  deeply," 
murmured  Allan,  as  he  descended  the  steps. 
"Poor  dear  Gracie!  How  shall  I  comfort 
her!" 

There  was  a  still  more  stormy  scene  at 
the  office  the  next  morning,  when  Mr.  Met- 
calfe called  Mr.  Buttermere  into  the  inner 
glass  case,  and,  after  an  oration  on  the  atro- 
city of  his  conduct;  of  him,  a  married  man, 
in  conniving  at  the  clandestine  meetings  of 
a  junior  clerk  with  the  daughter  of  his 
employer,  bade  Mr.  Sheepshank  pay  him 
his  salary  due  and  in  advance,  and  dismissed 
him  summarily,  in  spite  of  protest  from  Mr. 
Polloc,  who  arrived  at  this  juncture. 

Allan  wrunsf  the  hand  of  Buttermere. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,  Basil,"  he  began. 

"  Not  a  word  of  excuse,  my  dear  fellow," 
interrupted   the   other.     "  We    must  make 

VOL.  II.  T 
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the  best  of  it ;  and,  who  knows,  we  may  be 
even  with  imperial  Ccesar  3^et !  Hark ! 
You  are  called.  I'll  wait  for  you  out- 
side." 

Allan  found  Mr.  Polloc  and  Mr.  Metcalfe 
loud  in  debate.  The  latter  maintained  his 
right,  as  head  of  the  firm,  to  dismiss  a  clerk 
for  misconduct.  Mr.  Polloc  was  as  tenacious 
of  his  right  to  be  consulted ;  and  argued 
with  some  warmth  that  his  partner's  au- 
thority did  not  extend  to  personal  offences 
beyond  the  pale  of  business,  and  that  he  had 
no  right  to  discharge  a  capable  servant  for 
private  pique,  to  the  damage  of  that  busi- 
ness and  their  mutual  interest,  and,  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Metcalfe's  desire  to  cancel 
the  indentures  of  Mr.  Earnshaw,  he  should 
oppose  it.  Mr.  Metcalfe  might  be  the  head 
of  the  firm,  but  he  wasn't  exclusively  the 
firm,  and  for  all  the  attention  he  had  given 
to  wool-brokino;  since  he  had  o;one  into  the 
railway  line,  the  firm  might  as  well  have 
been  without  him.  "  And,  Metcalfe,"  Mr. 
Polloc   was   saying   as  Allan    entered — "  I 
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should  think  a  man  who  ran  away  with  his 
master's  daughter,  without  a  shilling  of"  his 
own,  might  have  been  more  lenient  to  a 
young  gentleman  of  education  and  means, 
who  was  only  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  same 
book.  There  are  worse  crimes  than  falling 
in  love  with  a  pretty  girl,  or  even  court- 
ing      You  can  go  back  to  your  desk, 

Mr.  Earnshaw.  Perhaps,  with  Mr.  Sheep- 
shank's assistance,  you  may  be  able  to  supply 
Mr.  Buttermere's  place — for  the  j[)resent^''  he 
added,  observing  the  lowering  brow  of  his 
irate  partner. 

Allan  Earnshaw  had  evidently  heard  more 
than  was  intended  for  his  ear. 

The  altercation  continued,  and  did  not 
end  there.  ^  For  some  time  there  had  been 
disagreements  between  the  partners.  Mr. 
Polloc's  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
working  classes  had  been  distasteful  to  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe's  assumption 
had  Ions  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Mr. 
Polloc.  He  had  complained,  and  not  with- 
out cause,  that  the  railway  director  neglected 
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his  business  proper ;  and  this  last  act,  indi- 
cative of  contempt  for  his  partner,  and  dis- 
regard for  their  joint  commercial  interests, 
was  more  than  he  could  brook.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  differed  from  his  matter-of- 
fact  senior,  were  his  sympathies  with  the 
unfortunate  young  people,  treated,  as  he 
considered,  with  undue  harshness,  and  he 
raised  his  voice  in  their  behalf. 

The  upshot  was  that,  before  the  week 
was  out,  each  partner  had  applied  to  a 
solicitor,  and,  though  the  absence  of  Basil 
Buttermere  occasioned  some  dela}^  in  the 
overhauling  of  books,  the  old  partnership 
of  ]\[etcalfe  and  Polloc  was  speedily  dis- 
solved. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  loftily  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  retire,  and  Mr.  Polloc  resolved  to 
reio^n  alone.  He  would  have  reinstated 
Basil  Buttermere,  but  already  "  B.  Butter- 
mere,  Share  Broker,"  ficfured  on  a  brass 
plate  in  close  proximity  to  Basiughall 
Street. 

"  Bless  my  heart !  "  quoth  Mr.  Sheep- 
shank   in    surprise   to    Allan,    "I    wonder 
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where  Buttermere  found  the  capital  to  start 
with  ?" 

Allan  could  have  told  where  his  capital 
came  from.  His  only  wonder  was  how  so 
small  a  sum  sufficed.  He  had  also  another 
wonder,  where  he  could  possibly  have  seen 
Basil's  clerk,  Ellison,  before. 

In  the  perfumed  pink  billet  which  had 
done  so  mucli  mischief,  no  mention  was 
made  of  Patty,  and  though  her  want  of 
viizilance  was  blamed,  her  share  in  the 
miserable  discovery  of  that  stormy  March 
evening  was  never  suspected  by  the  ruling 
powers,  or  lier  diplomatic  career  would 
have  been  cut  short. 

Miss  Metcalfe's  liberty  was  restricted.  If 
she  took  the  air,  it  was  in  a  carriage,  and 
her  mother  bore  her  company.  Mr.  Met- 
calfe's portly  person  and  bottle-green  coat 
interposed  between  Grace  and  her  adorer, 
when  he  hoped  to  obtain  sight  or  speech  on 
Sundays  at  St.  Paul's,  but  the  maid  w^ent 
and  came  unsuspected,  and  so  did  love- 
letters.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
mystery  and  danger  attached  to  this  secret 
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correspondence  enhanced  the  value  of  Allan's 
missives  to  Grace,  and  that  he  lost  his 
compunctious  visitings  after  that  Sunday  in 
August  when  Mr.  Armistead  made  his 
appearance  in  Mr.  Metcalfe's  pew;  and  a 
brief  note,  left  behind  in  Grace's  Prayer- 
book  for  Allan's  perusal,  informed  him  that 
it  was  settled  she  should  become  Mrs.  Armi- 
stead the  very  day  after  the  Leeds  and 
Selby  railway  opened — the  line  was  very 
near  completion. 

Grace  was  distracted,  and  Allan  was  not 
much  better.  Of  course,  he  sought  counsel 
of  his  friend  Basil,  whose  long  head  was 
ever  fruitful  in  expedients,  and  who  was 
now  a  very  busy  man  indeed. 

Mr.  PoUoc,  noting  Mr.  Earnshaw's  un- 
wonted bewilderment,  called  him  apart, 
and,  I  fear,  evinced  more  sympathy  for 
youthful  affection  than  for  the  paternal 
arrangements  of  his  late  partner.  Indeed, 
if  he  did  not  say  with  Basil  Buttermere  that 
he  "  should  like  to  give  the  old  bear  a 
tickler,"  he  looked  it. 

September  came,  and  Monday,  the  twenty- 
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second.  The  house  in  Park  Square  was  all 
in  a  bustle  from  early  dawn.  People  were 
coming  and  going  incessantly.  Railway 
directors  and  shareholders  intent  on  the 
business  of  the  day ;  confectioners  and  mil- 
liners concerned  in  the  business  of  the 
morrow.  The  gilt  buttons  on  Mr.  Metcalfe's 
short-waisted  blue  coat  and  vest  were  re- 
splendent,  and  seemed  indicative  of  the  gold 
he  was  about  to  coin.  No  bridesfroora  ever 
was  more  radiant  than  he.  Mr.  Armistead 
was  quite  tame  beside  him,  and  did  appear 
somewhat  anxious,  though  the  ceremony  of 
the  day  was  only  preliminary  to  the  cere- 
mony of  the  morrow. 

Mrs.  Metcalfe's  purple  satin  shone  in  the 
sunshine  like  the  smile  upon  her  face  ;  and 
Grace  herself  might  have  been  arrayed  for 
a  bridal  instead  of  the  mere  opening  of  a 
railway. 

But  her  father  was  an  important  person- 
age, and  was  desirous  that  everything  should 
go  off  with  eclat.  Besides,  there  was  no 
knowing  to  which  of  the  nobility  present  he 
mi£i;ht   not  find   occasion    to    introduce    his 
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lovely  daughter.  He  almost  began  to 
regret  that  he  had  not  looked  higher  than 
]Mr.  Armistead  for  her. 

On  the  platform  of  the  new  railway- 
station,  gay  with  banners  and  thronged  with 
spectators  almost  as  gay,  he  held  himself 
erect,  inspected  the  puffing  engine  ready  for 
its  first  trip,  gracious  and  patronising.  He 
could  even  condescend  to  smile  on  Mr. 
Polloc  for  the  first  time  since  their  separa- 
tion, and  was  shaking  hands  with  reporters 
and  a  number  of  other  people  he  never  met 
before. 

Mr.  Armistead  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"  A  gentleman  from  York,  a  Mr.  George 
Hudson,  wishes  to  be  introduced  to  you." 

Absalom  Metcalfe  turned,  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  stranger — younger 
than  himself,  and  not  quite  so  burly — and, 
becominn;  interested,  forgot  wife  and  dauo;h- 
ter  for  the  moment. 

A  signal  was  given  for  those  who  pro- 
posed to  make  the  trial  journey  to  enter  the 
train.  There  was  a  general  movement  on 
the   platform ;    the   carriages    were   filling. 
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Mrs.  Metcalfe  had  been  taken  possession  of 
by  another  white-waistcoated  director,  and 
was  already  seated. 

"  Where  is  Grace  ?"  asked  Mr.  Armistead, 
hurriedly. 

"Grace?  Oh,  with  Mrs.  Metcalfe  and 
Mr.  PoUoc,"  answered  Mr.  Metcalfe,  as 
hurriedly ;  then,  turning  to  his  new 
acquaintance,  "We  had  better  take  seats 
in  this  carriage,  Mr.  Hudson,  or  we  shall  be 
left  behind.  Here,  Armistead,  join  us. 
Grace  is  all  right  somewhere.  Mr.  Polloc 
will  take  care  of  them." 

Some  one  had  taken  care  of  Grace.  Whilst 
the  train  whirled  railway  magnates  and 
officials  to  Selby,  a  hackney-coach  in  wait- 
ing bore  Mr.  Sheepshank  and  Grace  with 
all  speed  along  Marsh  Lane  to  St.  Peter's 
Parish  Church,  where  he  gave  her  away  to 
Allan  Earnshaw  with  much  beneficence. 
Patty,  weeping  like  a  water-cart,  and  Basil 
Buttermere,  looking  well  satisfied,  were  the 
whole  of  the  bridal  train. 

Before  the  new  railway-engine  steamed 
into   Selby,    bride    and    bridescroom   were 
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seated  in  a  post-cbaise  on  their  way  to 
Skipton ;  a  box  of  the  bride's  paraphernalia, 
smuggled  out  of  the  house  by  Patty,  being 
strapped  up  behind. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

REALITY. 

FIFTEEN-TWO,  fifteen-four,  a  pair, 
and  a  sequence — I  only  peg " 

A  rat-tat  on  the  brass  knocker,  which 
responded  to  the  hand  with  a  less  timid, 
uncertain,  don't-let-me-disturb-you  sound 
than  usual,  interrupted  Mr.  Proctor,  and 
caused  Mrs.  Statham  to  grasp  the  arms  of 
her  chair  with  a  start,  and  to  bend  forward 
with  a  rising  motion. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earnshaw,"  announced 
Deborah,  grim  and  stiff  as  of  old,  with 
scarcely  the  disturbance  of  a  muscle. 

"  Mr.  and   Mrs. ?"     The   perplexed 

echo  died  on  Mrs.  Statham's  lips  as  her 
grand-nephew  entered  the  room,  labelled  a 
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bridegroom,  in  the  glossiness  of  bis  blue 
■coat,  the  brightness  of  his  gilt  buttons,  the 
unwashed  specklessness  of  his  white  waist- 
coat, and  his  dove-coloured  kerseymere 
continuations.  And  not  Allan  only,  but  a 
superb  beauty,  under  the  open  brim  of 
whose  white  satin  bonnet  a  knot  of  orange- 
blossoms  had  evidently  found  their  way  as 
an  afterthought,  and  over  whose  shoulders 
reposed  a  pelerine  of  lace,  costly  as  the  soft 
lilac  silk  robe,  with  its  voluminous  bishop- 
sleeves  and  skirt.  The  same  costliness  was 
visible  in  the  massive  gold  chain  coiled 
round  her  neck,  and  drooping  below  her 
waistband,  where  a  jewelled  watch  hung 
for  reference  or  ornament. 

It  was  evident  no  expense  had  been 
spared  to  adorn  the  young  lady  for  the 
ceremon}^  of  the  day,  and  the  old  lady,  in 
her  sombre  2;arb  of  ancient  fashion,  who 
eyed  the  blushing  bride  down  from  the  brim 
of  her  bonnet  to  the  tip  of  her  sandalled 
slippers,  and  up  again,  before  she  uttered 
another  syllable,  was  fully  impressed  with 
the  fact,  thoujzh  the  slio;ht  difference  between 
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the    intentional   and   actual   ceremony  was 
not  so  apparent. 

"  Did  —  you  — say — Mrs. — Earnshaw  V 
she  asked,  with  frigid  deliberation,  of 
Deborah,  who  still  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  Yes,  aunt,  my  dear  wife,"  interposed  Al- 
lan, advancing  towards  her  with  Grace,  and 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  their  reception. 
"  We  were  only  married  this  morning ;  I 
have  brought  Grace  first  of  all  to  you." 

This  intimation,  coupled  with  the  appar- 
ent trepidation  of  the  young  bride,  some- 
what mollified  the  old  dame,  her  stern 
"  Wherefore  was  I  not  apprised  ?"  toned 
down  into  "Take  off  your  bonnet,  Grace 
Earnshaw,  and  let  me  look  at  you." 

Deborah  stalked  forward  to  assist  the 
trembling;  finders  to  untie  the  strino;s,  and 
contrived  to  whisper  the  one  word  "  Cour- 
age !"  in  the  girl's  rosy  ears,  as  she  relieved 
her  of  the  elaborate  head-dress. 

Tlie  lovely,  wistful  face,  with  clustering 
auburn  curls  at  either  temple,  seemed  to 
satisfy  the  keen  scrutiny  of  the  grey  eyes, 
so  deeply  set  amongst  wrinkles  ;  the  aqui- 
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line  nose  and  prominent  chin  relaxed,  as 
■did  the  indrawn  lips.  "With  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  she  handed  her  new  grand-niece  to 
a  seat  close  beside  her ;  desired  Deborah  to 
bring  wine  and  cake ;  presented  her  own 
€omfit-box  as  a  preliminary,  and  then  began 
to  ask  a  series  of  questions. 

Mr.  Proctor,  who  had  some  recollection 
of  the  young  lady  as  a  pupil  of  Miss  Cragg, 
and  who  had  cleared  away  the  cards  and 
<:ribba2e-board  in  somewhat  dubious  si- 
lence,  now  rubbed  his  hands  together  in 
glee,  and  tendered  his  congratulations,  all 
seemed  going  so  well ;  but  when  it  came 
about  that  this  was  a  runaway  match,  the 
climax  to  a  clandestine  courtship,  a  look  of 
gravity  that  was  akin  to  pain  settled  on  his 
countenance,  and  he  became  lost  in  thought. 

He  suddenly  caught  the  words,  "A  post- 
chaise  :  Mr.  Buttermere,"  in  answer  to  some 
inaudible  queries,  and,  looking  up  sharply, 
saw  the  wrinkled  face  pinching  into  its 
hardest  outlines,  as  another  question  grated 
on  the  ears  of  all,  and  the  answer  sent  a 
chill  into  the  heart  of  Grace. 
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"  Borrowed  money  !  No  home  !  A 
chaise  that  runs  away  with  a  fortnight's 
saUiry  !  A  nice  beginning !  Eugh  !  And 
pray,  how  do  you  mean  to  live  ?" 

"  1  shall  be  twenty-one  in  nine  months, 
and  then " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  and  the  fan  was  in  violent 
motion,  "but  what  is  to  become  of  the  love- 
birds in  nine  months  ?  Eugh  !  Perhaps 
you  thought  Aunt  Statham  might  be  won 
over  by  a  pretty  face  to  set  her  seal  on  dis- 
obedience and  extravagance,  and  send  the 
wheels  of  your  post-chaise  rolling  on  right 
merrily  to  fortune  !  Eugh  !"  and  the  lady's 
lappets  shook,  as  did  her  fan. 

"  I  thought  my  wife  would  at  least  have 
had  a  kindly  welcome  from  my  aunt.  Come, 
Gracie  darling,  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  dry 
your  eyes"  (she  was  weeping  bitterly). 
"  We  shall  find  a  welcome  at  the  inn  to- 
night, and  a  warmer  one  amongst  old 
Giggleswick  friends  to-morrow.  Kind  words 
are  worth  more  than  guineas ;  there  is  no 
hearing  how  a  heart  beats  under  a  golden 
crust."     And,  as   he  led    her  away,  Allan 
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looked  and  felt  as  though  the  gegis  of  his 
protection  was  all  that  was  needed  to  defend 
his  wife  from  relatives,  or  from  the  world. 

An  old  heart  beat  under  its  crust,  and  a 
folded  fan  beat  on  a  withered  left  hand, 
and  either  suufF-takinej  or  unwonted  emo- 
tion  puckered  up  a  wrinkled  face  in  unusual 
lines  when  they  had  gone,  but  there  was  no 
effort  made  to  detain  thera,  and  a  sharp 
voice  asked,  with  some  asperity,  why  Mr. 
Proctor  had  put  the  cards  and  cribbage- 
box  away. 

>;j  *  *  *  *  * 

"Edith,  have  you  heard  from  Allan  late- 
ly ?"  inquired  Mr.  Thorpe,  as  he  sat  smok- 
ing a  meditative  pipe  by  the  fire  after  tea, 
on  Tuesday  the  twenty-third.  Dora  was 
alternately  preparing  her  slate  for  a  gram- 
matical exercise,  and  dabbing  the  spotted 
nose  of  Tip  with  the  wet  sponge,  laughing  as 
the  cat  shook  his  head  and  pawed  at  the 
sponge. 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  and  Edith  sighed. 
"He  dropped  writing  when  he  was  so  much 
engaged  with  Mr.  Metcalfe  in  an  evening ; 
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he  writes  very  seldom  now.  I  cannot  tell 
how  he  occupies  his  spare  time.  I  am 
afraid  he  spends  too  much  of  it  with  that 
Mr.  Buttermere." 

"  Why  afraid  ?  Mr.  Polloc  spoke  very 
highly  of  him." 

"Yes,  as  a  clerk.  But  Mr.  Wilson  did 
not  apparently  hold  him  in  much  esteem, 
and  I  myself  formed  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  him.  I  think  he  is  neither  a 
good  man  nor  a  true  friend.  Allan  will  not 
benefit  by  his  association." 

Dora's  pencil  squeaked,  Edith  shivered. 

"  Do  slope  your  pencil,  Dora  dear ;  it 
will  not  make  such  a  screech." 

"But  I  like  it,"  cried  perverse  Dora,  as 
the  upright  pencil  sang  out  again. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  to  Leeds  on  Saturday, 
and  ascertain  what  your  brother  really  is 
doing,  and  whether  he  is  still  a  member  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institution.  If  he  spends  his 
evenings  there  he  is  doing  no  harm.  The 
letter  I  had  to-day  is  from  the  secretary. 
It  seems  that  two  learned  professors  of 
geology,  whose  names  you  may  have  heard 

VOL.  II.  U 
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me  mention,  Dr.  Buckland  and  Monsieur 
Agassiz,  of  Neuchatel,  and  Sir  George  Head, 
a  South  American  traveller,  are  expected  to 
visit  the  museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
on  Monday  next,  to  inspect  the  collection  of 
fossils  from  the  local  coal  formations.  I 
have  a  specimen  or  two  from  Barnsley  I 
should  like  them  to  see,  and  so  I  think  I 
may  as  well  go,  and  make  the  one  journey 
serve  two  purposes." 

Before  the  last  words  left  his  lips,  the 
gate  was  heard  to  open,  and  swing  back 
with  a  clash. 

"  That's  Jasper,"  said  Dora,  ''  /  hnow^'' 
and  she  looked  wondrous  wise. 

But  it  was  not  Jasper.  The  heavy  drop- 
handle  of  the  outer  door  was  turned,  then 
that  of  the  parlour,  and  in  walked,  un- 
announced— "  Allan  !  and yes,  Grace !" 

The  form  which  had  rushed  forward 
precipitately  to  fling  herself  into  a  brother's 
arms,  was  checked  midway.  There  was 
something  in  the  bonnet  and  manner  of 
Grace  which  conveyed  the  painful  truth  to 
Edith's  mind. 
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Mr.  Thorpe's  pipe  dropped  to  the  ground. 
Dora  alone,  oversetting  her  slate  with  a 
■crash,  darted  with  a  shout  to  greet  them. 
Edith  stood  dismayed. 

Another  chilling  reception  for  the  bride  ! 
She  began  to  think  that  romance  has  a  dis- 
agreeable aspect  in  the  shade. 

"  Edith,  father,  have  3'OU  not  a  word  of 
welcome  for  us  ?  Grace  is  my  wife  now  ; 
we  were  married  yesterday." 

The  room  appeared  to  swim  round  with 
Edith.  Married !  and  no  intimation,  no 
suiTo;estion  of  its  likelihood  ! 

CO 

"  M-m-married !"  stammered  out  Mr. 
Thorpe.     "  Do  your  guardians  know?" 

"  No  one  knows  but  Aunt  Statham,  and 
she  was  about  as  civil  last  night  as  you 
appear  to  be  this  evening.  However,  she 
sent  us  a  hundred  pounds  this  morning  to- 
wards furnishing  a  house."  He  did  not  add 
the  accompanying  message  that,  unless  he 
used  that  well,  he  would  never  see  another 
penny  of  her  money,  and  might  thank  his 
wife's  pretty,  frightened  face  for  what  he 
had  got. 

u2 
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Edith  had  sunk  into  a  seat,  overpower- 
ed. Grace  flung  herself  at  her  feet.  "  Oh, 
Edith,  Edith,  will  not  you  receive  me  as  a 
sister  ?     Will  not  you  forgive  me  ?" 

Edith's  arms  were  round  her.  "  Forgive 
Dic^  Grace  !  I  might  have  welcomed  you 
differently  had  I  been  better  prepared. — 
What  ?  Ran  away  ! — Deceived  your  father 
and  mother!  Oh,  Gracie,  how  could  you? 
But  Allan  is  more  to  blame  than  you  !"  and 
Editli's  tears  fell  fast,  mingling  with  those 
of  her  new  sister. 

She  had  caught  the  words  of  Allan,  as  he 
tendered  an  explanation  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  to 
whom  the  proceedings  gave  no  more  satis- 
faction than  to  herself:  hence  her  exclama- 
tions and  her  tears. 

Dora  had  rushed  to  Janet  with  the 
strange  news,  and  in  came  the  woman  with 
her  hearty,  outspoken  words,  and  at  once 
created  a  diversion.  "  Whya,  whya,  Maister 
Allan,"  and  she  returned  the  grip  of  his 
hand  with  one  as  firm,  "  awd  nivver  ha' 
thowt  it  on  ye  !  But  it's  no  manner  o'  use 
crying  ov/er  shed  milk ;  an'  you  mought  ha' 
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done  warse.  Schoo  pratty,  and  schoo  wur 
broat  oop  amung  us,  loike.  Aw's  goo  an' 
git  ye  summat  t'  ate ;  ye  maun  be  fair 
clemmed." 

Nothing  acted  on  Archibald  Thorpe 
sooner  than  the  claims  of  hospitality. 
Janet's  reminder  was  not  lost.  He  en- 
deavoured to  forget  the  slight  thrown  on 
him  in  his  semi-paternal  character,  in  the 
remembrance  that  he  had  two  cruests  under 
his  roof  who  ou2;ht  not  to  lack  for  anvthins; 
because  they  had  happened  to  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

He  adopted  Janet's  theory,  that  they 
must  make  the  best  of  it ;  and,  by  the  time 
Edith  had  brouQ-ht  Grace  back  from  a 
private  conference  in  her  own  room  to  par- 
take the  good  things  Janet  and  Dora  had 
set  out  for  them,  was  listening  quietly  to 
Allan's  reiterated  reasons  and  excuses  for 
carrying  off  Grace  from  people  who  would 
have  bought  and  sold  her  like  a  slave, 
although  Archibald's  own  opinion  of  their 
rashness  and  imprudence  did  not  wear 
away. 
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Allan's  guardians  were  not  mucli  more 
cordial  than  Mrs.  Statham.  "  If  you  had 
time  to  have  the  banns  proclaimed,  you 
liad  time  to  consult  us,"  said  Mr.  Hartley, 
drily. 

There  was  nothincj  to  be  done  with  the 
executors.  When  he  came  of  acre  he  would 
have  his  money,  not  before.  The  quarter's 
allowance  due  at  Michaelmas  he  could  take 
with  him,  he  must  make  that  and  his  salary 
suffice,  if  he  found  Mr.  Metcalfe  obdurate. 
To  the  inquiry,  "  Could  you  not  advance 
five  hundred  on  good  interest !"  Mr.  Hart- 
ley's spectacles  went  up. 

"  Young  gentleman,  your  money  will  go 
quite  fast  enough,  I  can  see,  without  antici- 
pating or  curtailing  it  with  interest.  And 
pray  who  put  that  idea  into  your  head  ?" 

Allan  migjht  have  said  Basil  Buttermere, 
and  that  he  had  put  more  than  an  "  idea " 
into  his  head,  but  he  kept  his  friend's  coun- 
sel and  his  own. 

Nevertheless,  with  Grace  for  his  wife,  and 
a  hundred  pounds  in  possession,  Allan  was 
not  disposed  to  be  miserable.     They  made 
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a  merry  week  of  it,  so  many  friends  there 
were  to  invite  and  to  be  visited  ;  but  wliere- 
ever  they  went  some  one  was  sure  to  sliake 
a  head,  or  say  something  unpalatable.  Mrs. 
Cras^  and  Miss  Cn\n:^  were  shocked.  Thev 
"could  not  have  believed  it,"  and  even  Miss 
Vasey  could  say  in  private  to  the  bride, 

"  Ah  !  Mrs.  Earnshaw,  if  I  had  run  away 
and  got  married,  when  I  was  sorely  tempted, 
I  might  be  a  miserable  woman  now." 

Altogether,  though  Edith  was  uniformly 
kind,  and  Dora  exuberant,  and  Jasper  Ellis 
(very  much  at  home  at  Ivy  Fold)  rubbed  his 
hands  in  glee,  said  it  was  "  a  capital  joke," 
and  laughed  "  to  think  how  they  had  out- 
witted the  old  folk  " — altogether  Grace  was 
not  sorry  when  Saturday  came,  and  they 
took  their  places  in  the  stage  coach,  with 
Mr.  Thorpe  beside  them. 

That  he  was  their  companion  was  partly 
owing  to  Edith.  She  had  not  allowed  his 
intention  to  meet  the  celebrated  Professors 
of  Geology  to  slumber,  since  she  found  it 
was  only  as  a  secondary  consideration  he 
could  be  induced  to   mediate  between  the 
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runaways  and  the  deceived  parents,  and 
Edith  was  niost  anxious  that  reconciliation 
should  be  effected  without  delay. 

It  was  an  ungracious  office,  and  plain 
Archibald  Thorpe  was  scarcely  fitted  to 
meet  the  imposing  and  dogmatic  Mr.  Met- 
calfe with  such  a  proposal.  He  could  sooner 
have  chipped  into  the  heart  of  a  mountain 
than  have  moved  Absalom  Metcalfe,  His 
first  fury  had  expended  itself.  He  was  cold, 
stern,  implacable. 

"  My  daughter,  sir  ?"  he  said,  frigidly.  "  I 
have  no  dauditer.  I  thought  I  had  one  ten 
days  ago.  I  was  mistaken.  All  that  be- 
longed to  the  young  lady  who  had  the 
honour  to  bear  my  name  at  that  date  shall 
be  forwarded  to  any  address  you  may  ap- 
point. We  are  desirous  to  clear  the  house 
of  all  mementoes  of  her  presence."  (Mr. 
Thorpe  observed  a  blank  upon  the  wall  as 
if  a  picture  had  been  removed.)  "  And, 
sir,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  my 
door  is  closed  to  her  henceforth.  Were  she 
dying  on  the  doorstep  for  lack  of  a  crust, 
she  should  not  have  it." 
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Mr.  Thorpe  rose.  His  bile  was  rising  too. 
He  had  more  sympathy  for  the  young  couple 
than  when  he  entered  Park  Square. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  with  pointed  emphasis,  "  I 
happen  to  be  a  student  of  geology,  and 
yesterday  was  present  at  the  museum  when 
Professors  Buckland  and  Agassiz  examined 
the  fossils  there  collected,  and  the  latter 
fTentleman  decided  that  one  lar^e  fossil, 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  saurian,  was  a  fish. 
If  that  fossil,  your  heart,  could  have  been 
submitted  for  inspection,  I  wonder  what 
verdict  would  have  been  pronounced  on 
that!  And,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  before  I  shake 
the  dust  of  tliis  inhospitable  mansion  from 
my  feet,  let  me  remind  you  that  yoic  have 
not  eaten  your  last  crust  yet.'' 

Grace  was  inconsolable.  Her  penitent 
letter  to  her  father  had  been  returned 
amongst  her  goods  and  chattels.  She  had 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  close  to  her  ro- 
mance ;  such  a  stern  beginning  of  reality. 

At  her  urgent  desire,  Mr.  PoUoc  under- 
took a  second  embassy,  with  no  better  re- 
sult. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheepshank,  unwilling  to 
lose  Allan,  to  whom  they  had  become  at- 
tached, proposed,  as  their  house  was  larger 
than  their  needs,  that  the  young  couple 
should  remain  with  them. 

But  this  did  not  suit  Grace.  She  said  the 
house  was  fusty,  dingy ;  it  would  make  her 
miserable  to  have  old  people  and  old  furni- 
ture about  her  for  ever ;  one  week  had 
been  sufficient.  She  would  like  everything 
to  be  bright  and  fresh  about  them,  so  that 
their  very  dwellins;  should  smile  a  welcome 
to  her  husband  when  he  came  home  from 
business. 

In  pursuance  of  this  theory,  which  sounded 
very  delightful  to  Allan,  a  house  was  found 
about  a  mile  away  across  the  fields,  towards 
Little  Woodhouse,  in  a  newlv-built  terrace 
which  stood  back  to  back  with  another 
terrace,  as  if  to  prop  each  other  up.  It 
was,  consequently,  all  front ;  tall  and  pre- 
tentious outside ;  within,  it  might  have  been 
a  turret  of  some  ancient  castle,  the  separate 
rooms  were  so  piled  one  above  another, 
with  just  a  narrow  stairway  to  connect  them. 
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It  was  a  mere  doll's  house  to  that  in  Park 
Square,  but  it  was  fresh  and  bright-looking, 
and  what  were  stairs  to  Grace,  who  had 
been  waited  on  all  her  life  ?  What  Patty 
might  think  of  them  had  not  been  con- 
sidered, when  Grace  decided  that  the  maid, 
summarily  dismissed  without  a  character 
for  fidelity  to  them,  should  remain  in  their 
service. 

The  house  was  taken  and  furnished  pret- 
tily, if  neither  wisely  nor  well.  The  orna- 
mental had  precedence  of  the  necessary  and 
useful ;  and  the  hundred  pounds  had  melted 
in  the  process  long  before  a  culinary  utensil 
had  found  its  way  into  the  kitchen. 

Allan  looked  blank,  and  contemplated  an 
application  to  Basil  Buttermere  in  this 
emergency,  but  Mrs.  Sheepshank,  who  had 
foreseen  and  suggested  such  a  probability 
to  Mr.  Thorpe,  came  forward  at  the  right 
moment,  authorised  by  him  to  supply  need- 
ful deficiencies  at  his  cost.  He  was  not 
such  a  bad  stepfather  after  all.  And  so  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Earnshaw  decided,  as  they  looked 
around  their  nest,  where  they  intended  to 
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be  as  happy  as  two  turtle-doves  in  spite  of 
hard-hearted  parents,  and  the  minor  mis- 
chances of  early  housekeeping  on  insufficient 
means. 

Experience  has  to  be  bought,  as  well  as 
groceries  or  butcher's  meat,  and  here  we 
must  leave  them  to  make  their  purchases  in 
both  markets. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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